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ARK to the sleigh-bells—how they charm the ear 
With crystal music exquisitely clear ! 
Watch the light sleighs, how merrily they go 
O’er firm new roads macadamized with snow ! 
The skies are blue, the sunbeams, as they play, 
Eclipse the splendors of a summer day, 
And rubies, sapphires, emeralds, diamonds blaze, 













Beneath each horse’s footfall, with prismatic rays. 


WHEN old Winter, the king of the Arctic 
Circle, issues from his polar domain for 
his annual visit to southern latitudes, ac- 
companied by his stalwart henchman Jack 
Frost, he binds tight with icy chains the 
great rivers and lakes, and even the mighty 
St. Lawrence bows to and acknowledges his 
power. ‘Then the country and roads lie 
deep beneath the snow-king’s mantle, and 
man, who cannot hibernate like the bears, 
adopts a mode of locomotion different from 
those he uses in the long days of summer. 
The noisy wheel he replaces with the silent 


runner. 








—G. Murray. 


In all northern countries, where the snow 
covers the ground to any depth, the inhab- 
itants use some kind of sleigh or sled to 
enable them to travel during the winter. 
In the Arctic zone the Laplanders and Es- 
quimaux traverse their ice-bound land in 
low but comfortable sledges drawn by rein- 
deer or dogs. Around the shores of Hud- 
son’s Bay, and in sections north of Lake 
Superior, where the iron horse has not yet 
made his appearance, the winter vehicle 
in use is the “traineau,” drawn by a team 
of dogs. In Manitoba and the Canadian 
Northwest, until its annexation and settle- 
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ment some years ago by the Dominion, this 
was the sole means of communication in 
winter between many of the scattered set- 
tlements ; and even now, in the far north, 
the mails are so conveyed. In these days 
of high pressure, time is an object, and few 
would care to spend fourteen days in a 
sleigh when fourteen hours by rail would 
bring one to his destination. ‘There are, 
however, yet living, old travelers who could 
many atale unfold of tragic adventure over 
frozen field and flood—some even thrilling 
enough to stir the blood of the reader of 
sensational novels. 

In those early days, when for four 
months in the year the sleigh afforded the 
only means of transportation, it was not re- 
garded as a sport or pastime. The high- 
ways followed the windings and indenta- 
tions of the lakes and rivers, and were 
frequently blocked with heavy snowdrifts. 
The ice made a shorter and more level path, 
and was consequently preferred as soon as 
it was strong enough to bear the weight of 
a horse and sleigh, so affording, during the 
colder months, a pleasant road. But to- 
ward the spring of the year, when the re- 
turning power of the sun honey-combed 
the ice, it made a dangerous track, and 
many a sleigh with its living freight has 
disappeared beneath the treacherous ice. 
Even without such tragic incidents, excite- 
ment would often be afforded by the loss 
of horses and sleigh, and a weary, perilsome 
walk to the nearest village or settlement. 
In those days no one thought of leaving 
home without his rifle, for in wood and 
bush lurked the ravenous wolf, and, still 
more to be dreaded, the Indian of those 
days. Happily this has all passed away, and 
the present generation travels by steam in 
comfortable cars, and the traveler has no 
fear of being brained by a tomahawk or los- 
ing his scalp. His sleigh-riding is limited 
to perhaps the next town or village, and 
usually combines pleasure with business. 

In Dakota, Minnesota, and other north- 
western States, and in Manitoba, during 
the months of February and March, when 
that American product, the “ blizzard,” is 
on the trail, sleighing at any distance from 
civilization is somewhat perilous. We 
have a vivid recollection of a sleigh drive 
in the province cf Manitoba, when for 
twenty miles we never saw the horse that 
was drawing our sleigh. With fearful ve- 
locity the blizzard overtook us, and in an 
instant the air was filled with a whirlwind 
of snow. Covering our faces, we left our 
“shaginappi’”’ pony to follow the trail as 


best he could, trusting that somehow the 
sagacious animal would find his way to 
some house or settlement. After many 
weary hours, when hope was almost expir- 
ing, benumbed and nearly exhausted, just as 
the shadows of night were closing in around 
us, our steed suddenly drew up in front of 
a house, and the most gladsome sight we 
ever beheld was the light in the window of 
that little shanty. A warm, comfortable 
room and something to eat soon thawed us 
out, and after seeing that our four-footed 
friend was well housed, we were soon 
sound asleep, fagged out with our tussle. 
Never since have we yearned for a similar 
experience. 

In lumbering, that great industry of 
Maine, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Canada, 
the sleigh and sled plays a very impor- 
tant part. When frost makes the swamps 
firm and snow levels the ground, the lum- 
ber-camp is in all its activity. The vast 
forest ‘trees are cut and then easily drawn 
onsleds to the nearest lake or river, whence 
in spring they are floated to market. 

Ever since the days when the “lily flag” 
of the Bourbons floated over “ La Nouvelle 
France,” ice-trotting has been a Canadian 
winter pastime on the great St. Lawrence 
River, either at Quebec, Three Rivers or 
Montreal. In fact, in any of the inland 
villages, wherever a stretch of ice can be 
found, may be seen the French Canadian, 
seated on a sleigh after the style of a skele- 
ton-sulky, no matter how cold or stormy it 
may be. He is happy if he can show the 
good points of his trotter in a race with a 
neighbor before an admiring audience of 
countrymen, and when not racing he will 
spend hours speeding his horse over the 
glassy track. The Canadian horse. is 
hardy for his size and weight, unsurpassed 
for pluck and endurance, and usually pos- 
sesses good action and temper. Many are 
descendants of Norman stock. Ice-trotting 
has always been a favorite sport at Mon- 
treal, and many of the trotters of the 
present day are descended from horses that 
have been used in this sport. Among 
those that made a name for themselves on 
the ice forty years ago was the well-known 
St. Lawrence. 

In Canada sleighing has attained the 
greatest pre-eminence as a pastime, and 
perhaps in the whole Dominion it is no- 
where so popular as in the ancient province 
of Quebec. Here the climate is absolutely 
unsurpassed for the thorough enjoyment 
of outdoor sports. When winter once sets 
in a thaw rarely occurs, with the exception 


























SLEIGHING. 


of one in January, which seldom lasts lon- 
ger than two or three days. Jack Frost is 
the ruler of the weather. Consequently, 
though the air may be cold, it is clear and 
dry and enjoyable, the roads hard and 
smooth, the runners glide easily and quiet- 
ly, while the bells jingle merrily. All who 
can afford it keep some kind of a sleigh and 
horse, while the livery-stables in the larger 
towns do a thriving and profitable business. 
The country and city roads present a gay 
appearance. Every variety of turn-out is 
there, from the home-made “ cariole ” and 
French-Canadian pony of the aditant, to 
the handsome sleigh and team of the mil- 
lionaire. What a revelation would a pro- 
cession of all the styles of sleigh that have 
been in vogue since the settlement of the 
province afford! Or even those of the 
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color to the faces of the fair occupants of 
the sleighs; the merry music of the bells,. 
and the sound of the runners over the crisp: 
and frozen snow, all lend a charm to the 
sport, and furnish a tonic finer and_ far 
more exhilarating than anything physicians 
can prescribe. Even the horses seem to 
trot with a full instinct of enjoyment. 
What is more glorious or inspiring than: 
a drive on a beautiful clear Canadian win- 
ter’s evening? The night is glorious ; pos- 
sibly there is not even a breath of wind to 
stir the mass of snow that covers the fields. 
The stars twinkle and sparkle in the blue 
sky.; the moon transforms the snowy piles 
into heaps of sparkling diamonds and 
sketches in exquisite tracery the outlines 
of trees and leafless branches upon the vir- 
gin carpet beneath. The solemn stillness 





A MODERN TANDEM SLEIGH. 


present century: There would be the little 
market-box, or “ Berlin ;” the ancient but 
still fashionable “cariole,” on runners so 
low that a chance upset does not present 
much danger ; the trotting-sulky ; the light 
but dashing cutter, a style more in vogue 
over the border than in Quebec, and doz- 
ens of fashionable equipages mounted on 
single or double runners and furnished with 
a wealth of furs that would make a Russian 
prince envious. 

Montreal stands unsurpassed for winter 
vehicles. St. Petersburg, the Russian cap- 
ital, can perhaps compete in furs, but the 
Canadian metropolis is unsurpassed in the 
beauty. and variety of its sleighs. Nor 
can the pleasure of sleighing be enjoyed 
to greater perfection than in the “Royal 
City.” The clear, bracing atmosphere gives 


is only broken by the melodious chimes 
of the sleigh-bells and tlie patter of the 
horses’ hoofs upon the frozen crystals. 

If on such a night, with some fair com- 
panion at your side, you are not moved to 
an appreciation of the beautiful in nature, 
then there is no romance in your composi- 
tion. If at such a time you cannot throw 
off the petty cares and trials of the busy 
world, then, my friend, you are past cure. 
How the jingle of a sleigh-bell will recall 
memories of former drives! What visions 
will loom up of glorious nights, with a 
charming companion carefully wrapped up 
in warm and cozy robes! How easily did 
the sleigh slip along behind the pair of 
Canadian ponies, or how gayly that chest- 
nut or bay would step out without requiring 
all the atténtion of the driver; for when 
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eyes are sparkling in the moonlight, and 
cheeks glowing ruddy in the crisp and 
frosty air, it is remarkable what a ten- 
dency sleigh robes have to require one’s 
constant attention! Under such circum- 
stances a horse that does not require all 
your care is a treasure, for you have plenty 
of occupation for your left arm keeping 
the sleigh robes in their proper place, you 
know. Ah! those glorious sleigh rides 
around Mount Royal. What can be com- 
pared to them, and what an auxiliary they 
have been to that little god Cupid, many 
and many a time ! 


Let poets idly dream and sing 
The beauty of the windy spring, 
And in green fields go Maying : 
Better by far is a winter night, 
When snow lies deep and hard and white, 
And the stars look down with twinkling light 
On Nan and me out sleighing. 


The moonlight makes a fairer day— 
The restless horses seem to say, 

‘* Oh, why are you delaying ?” 
They spurn the ground with flying feet, 
The sleigh-bells tinkle clear and sweet— 
Life has never a joy to beat 

Nannie’s and mine out sleighing ! 


My love then nestles near my arm, 
Among the furs so soft and warm, 
And I, my heart obeying, 
Bend down to see her beaming eyes, 
Bend down to catch her loving sighs, 
And oh ! the time too swiftly flies, 
When Nannie and I are sleighing ! 
Montreal Star. 


Sleigh parties to many of the neighbor- 
ing villages around Montreal have long 
been a fashionable recreation. Large 
slcighs, that will hold thirty or forty each, 
convey the party to some village hotel, 
and there, in the ballroom, which is invari- 
ably a part of the establishment, a merry 
and pleasant time is spent. 

In the larger cities of Canada there 
have existed for many years driving clubs. 
These possess a greater or less degree of 
organization, and are in operation only 
during the winter months. Montreal, 
Quebec, Halifax and Kingston have all 
had their “tandem clubs.” Montreal and 
Quebec have probably older organizations 
than the others. Since they all were gar- 
rison towns, during the occupancy of the 
Imperial troops the officers of the various 
regiments were among the chief factors in 
keeping alive these clubs. Quebec’s Tan- 
dem Club is said to have been in existence 
at a time which the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant reacheth not. One of its oldest 
presidents is still living, and years ago 


drove four thoroughbreds of his own 
breeding. A number of Quebec’s well- 
known and wealthy merchants have been 
presidents of the club, and with Lord Alex- 
ander Russell and the Earl of Caledon 
have frequently driven four-in-hand around 
the streets of the ancient capital. The 
value, it is said, of some of their magnifi- 
cent outfits—sleighs, horses and robes— 
often exceeded $5,000. In the days of the 
military, the club usually consisted of five 
or six four-in-hands and thirty to forty tan- 
dems, besides pairs and singles. This old 
club has never entirely lapsed, and consists 
at present of the officers of the battery of 
artillery which garrisons the Citadel, and 
the wealthier shipping and lumber mer- 
chants. 

The Montreal Tandem Club, as a dis- 
tinct organization for the pastime of 
sleighing, was formed many years ago, 
during the occupancy of the Imperial 
troops. In those days it was a most fash- 
ionable and aristocratic assemblage, and 
usually mustered twice a week, Wednes- 
days and Saturdays. It was an inspirit- 
ing sight to watch the long stream of 
handsome equipages as they followed in 
line. Among those who handled the rib- 
bons with skill and dexterity were the 
old, gray-haired hero of Kars, Lieuten- 
ant-General Sir Fenwick Williams, whose 
deep love of sport endeared him to the 
Canadian youth ; Sir James Lindsay; Sir 
W. Windham, who earned the distinction 
of being the first to enter the famous 
Russian Redan in the Crimean war; Lord 
Paulet (the handsome guardsman); Lords 
Dunmore and Elphinstone; Major Penn, 
Colonel Bell, and many others whose names 
we cannot at present recall. Two should, 
however, not be forgotten—two whose 
names have since become well known 
the world over—Colonel Wolseley, now 
General Lord Wolseley, and Lieutenant 
Butler of the 6oth Rifles, now General 
Sir Redvers Butler. Pleasant days they 
were, and as the long line of four-in-hands, 
unicorns, tandems and pairs filed past, 
filled with the happy and smiling faces of 
the Canadian belles and gallant officers, 
many of the latter little thought that in 
after-years, far from Canadian snows, they 
would find soldiers’ graves, and “sleep the 
sleep that knows no waking” in lands 
where such a thing as a snowflake was 
never dreamed of. 

After the withdrawal of the British 
troops, the Tandem Club for a few years 
had a feeble existence; but in January, 
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1882, principally through the exertions of 
some of the older members of the Mon- 
treal Hunt Club, it was reorganized. Mr. 
Joseph Hickson, the general manager of 
the Grand Trunk Railway was elected 
president, while in 1883 Mr. Andrew Allan, 
of the well-known Canadian Steamship 
Company, was the president—Mr. Joseph 
Hicksoh being again elected to the office in 
1884. Every Saturday, at two o’clock, the 
club meets on Dominion Square, opposite 
the Windsor Hotel. A gay and pleasing 
sight it is to watch the smart “turn-outs” 
as they circle round the square before 
making a start for the selected destina- 
tion. A favorite resort is Peloguin’s Hotel, 
at Sault-au-Recollect village, about seven 
miles from the city, on a northern branch 
of the Ottawa River. A six-mile trip east- 
ward along the banks of the St. Lawrence, 
brings one to Longue Pointe, while west- 
ward a favorite road leads through the 
suburb of Céte St. Antoine, past the ‘ Blue 
Bonnets,” to Lachine, about nine miles 
distant. Other favorite drives are to “The 
Kennels,” the headquarters of the Hunt 
Club, or round the winding, zigzag road 
to the park at the summit of picturesque 
Mt. Royal. The time spent at the rendez- 
vous is usually about an hour, just enough 
for some light refreshments and perhaps a 
dance or two. Should the weather prove 
somewhat stormy and the sleighing heavy, a 
drive around town is the order of the day. 

The Saturday meet always draws a crowd 
of citizens to watch and admire the hand- 
some sleighs and horses. The cavalcade 
is steadily augmented by the new arrivals 
until the signal for starting is sounded from 
the coaching-horn of the leading four-in- 
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hand. The four-in-hands always take 
the lead, followed by the unicorns, which 
rank next. Next come one or two ran- 
doms, and then follow a long line of tan- 
dems, then the pairs, the rear being 
brought up by another tandem, which acts 
as whipper-in. 

Since the introduction of the Montreal 
winter carnivals, the sleigh parade, or “ Car- 
nival Drive,” has been one of the week’s 
events each year, and is a sight worth see- 
ing. These drives are a commingling of all 
sorts and conditions of men, wealth and 
affluence in the private equipages of the 
wealthy merchants and members of the 
Tandem Club, and rural comfort and sim- 
plicity in the humble but substantial outfit 
of the habitant. The athletic clubs turn 
out en masse in huge sleighs of various 
shapes and designs, holding fifty to sixty 
uniformed members, and drawn by eight, 
six, and four horses. There are double and 
single sleighs, carioles, box-sleighs, light 
cutters, family sleighs, Aaditant sleighs, 
skeletons, sulkies, “haysleds,”’ Russian 
sleighs, and nondescripts on runners im- 
possible to classify, but all lending their 
aid to make up a spectacle. 

Besides the fashionable Tandem Club, 
Montreal has other driving associations. 
The ¢ontractors, who in most large cities 
are well off, have a driving club, and visit 
the neighboring villages during each win- 
ter. The Hackmen’s Association have 
turned out sleighs by the hundred at the 
carnival drives, and their costly and hand- 
some outfits have been the admiration of 
all, many of the master carters having 
sleighs that equal in style and finish those 
of the wealthy merchants. 
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ACROSS WYOMING ON HORSEBACK. 






BY LEWIS P. ROBIE. 


a recent winter it became necessary for me 
¥ nN to leave Cheyenne for Buffalo, "evden 
County, in the northern part of the Terri- 
tory. I could reach Buffalo either by rail 
to Rock Creek on the Union Pacific, thence 
by stage or team 250 miles, or by riding direct across country. 
The latter route would be the least expensive, but older and 
more experienced men advised me not to ride, particularly 
at that time of the year. Severe blizzards were common in April, much rain had fallen, 
and as I should have to cross many streams, which of course would be swollen by the 
rain, it would be a hazardous journey. Besides, the country to be traversed was entirely 
without towns or settlements, and the distances were long between ranches and places 
of shelter. I thought of the possibility of my horse falling lame, or of my losing him 
altogether, or of being taken sick myself or disabled in some way ; and since I was only 
a “tenderfoot,” such a journey was, in my opinion, as well as that of others, quite an 
undertaking. 

The first thing was to get a good horse, and I purchased a dark mouse-colored 
one, eight years old, tough, and full of life, at the same time kind and affectionate. I 
named him “Terry,” and he cost me $75.00, with saddle, halter and bridle complete. 
I purchased a pair of boots, leather chaperajos, broad-brimmed sombrero, blue flannel 
shirt, revolver and cartridges, and attached to my saddle an overcoat and “slicker,” a 
fur cap and mittens, and bought a good map of Wyoming and a pocket compass. Thus 
equipped, I bade farewell to my friends in Cheyenne, and on the morning of April 3 
started on my eventful trip across the frontier. 

The Magic City was soon far in the distance, as my horse covered the ground with 
a pacing gait, peculiar to him. About five miles out I climbed a high range, to take my 
last look at the city, and then descended to the rolling plains beyond. A strong 
head wind sprang up and retarded my progress considerably, so that it was not until 
after twelve o’clock that I struck a ranch nine miles away, where I put up for dinner. 
After enjoying a hearty meal, I re-saddled and continued my journey on the stage road 
for about four miles, when I turned to the left and followed a cattle trail to Pole Creek. 

The morning had dawned pleasantly, but now the weather looked very dubious, 
and I could see a storm coming up toward the mountains, which were almost hidden 
from view. It was almost four p.m. before I reached Dyer’s sheep camp, on Pole 
Creek, about twenty miles from Cheyenne. ‘The storm and wind seemed to grow worse, 
and it was dark, just as the rain came down in torrents, when I reached Lowe’s ranch, 
on Horse Creek ; and well it was that I did, for as night came on I could hardly see 
two feet ahead of me. In crossing the creek Terry stumbled and fell on his knees, but 
I pulled through ‘all right, though considerably wetted. Just as the cowboys were 
making the round-up I rode into camp and was cordially received. Supper over, pipes 
were lighted, and I played my flute for a while, but, being very tired after my hard ride 
in such inclement weather, I soon turned in on a rough bunk of blankets and fell asleep. 

My route now lay east for a few miles along the creek, and I rode along light- 
hearted in the glorious morning. At Goodwin’s ranch I turned north, on the stage 
road, and by noon reached Bard’s, at Little Bear Springs. About six miles farther on 
I overtook a camp of freighters, and had a pleasant talk with a few old-timers, all of 
whom thought my trip would be rough, and told me that they would hesitate before 
taking such a journey themselves. The scenery had varied little. From day to day 
I crossed rolling plains, with thousands:of cattle, sheep and horses quietly;grazing, with 
numerous antelopes and prairie dogs in sight, and occasionally elk and black-tailed 
deer. Toward the west were the Laramie Range of the Rocky Mountains, with their 
snow-white peaks glistening in the sun. 

Time flew by, and for ten miles I rode in silence until I came in view of a lone 
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sheep-herder with his flock. Being inter- 
ested in the details of a sheep-herder’s 
life, I went over to where he was seated 
on a ledge. He was dressed in rough, 
cowboy’s garb, his head bowed between 
his knees as if he were in deep thought, 
smoking a pipe. As his back was turned 
toward me he did not see me coming, and 
I rode up to him and said: “A pleasant 
afternoon, sir!”’ He started, but regained 
his composure in a second, and without 
taking his pipe from his mouth, grunted a 
simple “yes,” not even troubling to look 
up. “ Your sheep are in good condition,” 
I continued. He raised his head sud- 
denly, gave me a wild, murderous look, 
but answered not a word. Concluding he 
did not wish to be questioned, I proceeded 
on my journey. At Chugwater, on in- 
quiring about this strange fellow, I heard 
that many years ago he lived in New Eng- 
land, was of good family, very well to do, 
and exceptionally well educated and in- 
telligent. He fell in love with a girl, who 
jilted him, and he never could get over it, 
but left his home, came West and started 
to herd sheep, living alone and shunning 
all society. 

Toward sundown I ran into a prairie- 
dog town, where hundreds of these little 
animals were running hither and thither, in 
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and out of their holes, and filling the air 
with their clatter and squealing. It was 
now close to six o'clock, the sun was al- 
most out of sight, and I was as nearly as I 
could judge seven miles from the Chug. 
Terry, however, was as impatient for his 
supper as I was, and at my “Get up, old 
boy!” he started into a gallop, which he 
steadily kept up till the bridge was reached. 
It wag just seven o’clock as I rode up to 
the post-office at Chugwater—twenty-nine 
miles that day, and sixty of my trip ended. 

This was one of the most important 
places on my route, containing a post- 
office, stage station, a ranch hotel, a general 
store, and the stock ranches of the Swan 
Land and Cattle Company, one of the 
largest organizations of its kind in the 
world, operating 250,000 head of cattle, 
and having three millions capital. It is 
also a lay-over for the stages of the Chey- 
enne, Fort Laramie and Black Hills Com- 
pany. There was quite a gathering of 
ranchmen and others, on their way south 
to the annual meeting of the Stock Associ- 
ation at Cheyenne, a very important event 
to the cattle owners of Wyoming. 

In the morning I arose early, with the 
intention of reaching by noon a ranch 
called Hunton’s on the map. I found 
myself, however, so stiff in the limbs, not 

















I TAKE MY LAST LOOK AT THE CITY. 
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being thoroughly used to the new saddle 
and the action of the horse, that I con- 
cluded to allow Terry a run in the corral 
and rest till the afternoon before starting. 

I passed the morning in looking into the 
workings of a model cattle ranch, prepara- 
tory to the spring round-up, and was par- 
ticularly interested and amused in watching 
the men break some bronchos to the saddle. 
The life of one of these “ broncho busters,” 
as they are called, requires much nerve and 
daring. Not unfrequently they are badly 
hurt by the kicking and struggles of these 
fiery beasts. 

I had left the Chug scarcely more than 
three miles behind me, when, on turning a 
bend in the trail, I came suddenly on a 
band of a dozen or more antelopes, quietly 
grazing a short distance to my left. If I 
had had a rifle I might have distinguished 
myself, but I could only pop away at them 
with my six-shooter, much to the disgust 
of Terry, who kicked and bucked till I was 
nearly thrown. Between four and five 
o’clock, I reached Richard’s Creek, with 
four miles ahead of me to Hunton’s, where 
I intended to spend the night. As I ap- 
proached the creek, I was overtaken by a 
brown, sunburnt individual, who, after we 
had exchanged “Hows,” invited me to 
spend the night at his camp half a mile 
down the creek. He was one of six who 
were on their way south to Colorado for 
the purpose of gathering up three hun- 
dred ponies for the round-ups in Northern 
Wyoming. 

After enjoying a rough but palatable 
supper of frying-pan bread, bear meat and 
coffee, we lit our pipes, and with stories of 
frontier life, Indian raids and adventures, 
interspersed with music on the violin, flute 
and harmonica, the evening passed pleas- 
antly. One has to put up with anything in 
this country, and when I had to roll myself 
up in blankets and sleep on the ground, 
it was not unexpected. I should probably 
have slept well if, toward morning, I had 
not been awakened by a rain and wind 
storm, which came up so suddenly that my 
coverings were blown away, and I was well 
drenched before I could find shelter under 
the camp wagon. It was soon over, how- 
ever, and the morning broke clear and 
pleasant. 

Soon after breakfast I started north, 
while the campers pulled out in the op- 
posite direction for Colorado, Terry felt 
lively from his run on the plains, and I was 
at the ranch in less than an hour. There 
were now before me twenty miles to the 


Laramie River, and then sixty miles of 
very hard traveling over the foot-hills 
and mountains to Fort Fetterman on the 
North Platte, where the worst part of the 
trip would be over. All the afternoon, till 
the sun had nearly set, did I travel over 
the monotonous plains without seeing a 
sign of human life. About half-past five 
I heard a shot from my right, and, hasten- 
ing over the hill, saw a hunter fire again 
at an antelope which was among a small 
“bunch” of cattle. Unless forced by want 
of water, or decoyed, these timorous crea- 
tures seldom allow hunters to approach 
so near; but this unfortunate in some way 
had got among the cattle, which were not 
afraid of the hunter, and so it quietly stood 
its ground till the first shot was fired, when 
it was too late to escape. The man proved 
to be the owner of a ranchon the river that 
I was bound for. I dismounted and helped 
him place the antelope, a fine young one, on 
his horse. Then, leading our horses, we 
started for the ranch, three miles away, 
anticipating with sharpened appetites the 
treat of fresh antelope for supper. 

In the evening I was attracted by a 
camp-fire across the river, and thinking I 
might get more information as to trails, 
ranches, etc., I crossed the river on the logs. 
It proved to bea freighting outfit bound 
for Cheyenne direct from Buffalo. They 
spoke of my probably having a very hard 
pull to Fetterman, and thence I would be 
apt to get lost and turned about, unless 
I stuck to the stage road, and they advised 
me not to try to strike cow ranches, as I 
had planned. On recrossing the river I 
thought that I could get over as before, on 
the logs, but I missed my footing, made a 
misstep, and fell in. As I sank down into 
the cold water of the river, I thought be- 
fore I could get out “my name would be 
Dennis ;” but I grasped the logs for dear 
life, and, crawling and struggling, reached 
the shore wet as a drowned rat. 

The next morning I was none the worse 
for my accident, or for being obliged to 
sleep in wet clothing. I here made a trade 
with my saddle, getting one lighter and 
cheaper, that would answer my purpose and 
save my horse, as the former one weighed 
forty pounds, being a regular cow saddle. 

The morning dawned very threatening, 
and as I rode into the hills it began to 
snow. I reached Horseshoe Creek late 
in the evening, making twenty-eight miles 
that day in the face of a severe snow-storm. 
Early the next morning I started for Le- 
bonte Creek, twenty-two miles away, think- 



























ing to reach tnere by noon, and Fetterman, 
twenty-two miles farther, that night. But, 
as I got farther into the foot-hills, I found 
it would be impossible through the snow, 
which in places was very deep, so that if 
I got through it in two days I would be 
lucky. 

For some ten miles I rode, admiring the 
magnificent view of the Rocky Mountains, 
now plainly visible, with their snow-white 
peaks apparently touching the clouds, 
when, on dismounting to walk up a long 
and steep hill, I heard a clatter of hoofs 
behind, and on looking down the hillside, 
was astonished to see one of the gentler 
sex coming in my direction. All sorts of 
conjectures as to who she might be crossed 
my mind, and I thought of stories, read 
long since, of “Calamity Jane,” “ Fearless 
Kate, the Female Highwayman,” etc., but 
I was again surprised, as she approached, 
to find one of apparent refinement and 
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miles did not seem half so long as the first 
ten. 

At Lebonte her father made-it excep- 
tionally pleasant. I concluded not to at- 
tempt to make the fort that day, but to 
accept their kind invitation to remain till 
morning. In the evening, seated before 
the open fire, we had a long and interesting 
conversation. This “Rose of the Moun- 
tain” lives twenty miles from the post- 
office and nearest neighbors, and she 
and her younger brother and sister have 
their ponies and nature in its grandeur 
for their society. I made a trade with one 
of her brothers, and for my watch obtained 
a fine Winchester rifle. 

During the night a storm came up, and 
in the morning I was confronted by a reg- 
ular Wyoming blizzard. I put on overcoat 
and slicker, crossed the creek, and pushed 
into the mountains. After less than five 
miles, I almost wished I had remained at 
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THROUGH DRIVING SLEET AND SNOW. 


culture. Iwas thinking just how and what 
to say, when she bade me a pleasant “ Good- 
morning, sir! Rather cool ’’— presumably 
referring to the weather, not to myself. I 
soon found use of my powers of speech, 
and we chatted away at a great rate. The 
young lady was returning from a visit to her 
nearest neighbors twenty miles down the 
creek, and lived at a ranch which I hoped 
to make by noon. The remaining twelve 





the ranch till the storm was over. <A very 
high wind, accompanied by a driving, drift- 
ing snow, retarded my progress, so I could 
hardly make three milesan hour. As I got 
into the mountains, the storm increased in 
violence, and it grew colder. I could hardly 
see the trail,and but for the government 
telegraph-poles connecting Fort Russell 
with the north, which I had used asa guide 
so far, I should surely have been lost. At 
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AND LEADING OUR HORSES WE STARTED FOR THE RANCH. 


Wagon Hound and Bed Tick Creek I was 
obliged to make a crossing, where, had the 
water been a foot deeper, I should never 
have been able to get over. As it was, 
poor Terry almost gave up, the water was 
so cold and deep, and at Bed Tick I had to 
go three miles east to find a place where I 
dared to enter the icy water. A great part 
of the way I had to walk, fighting against 
wind and snow, till late in the afternoon, 
when, utterly exhausted and chilled, I 
dragged weak and tired Terry into Fort 
Fetterman, twenty-two miles that day, and 
one hundred and seventy miles of my 
journey ended. 

Fort Fetterman is situated on a high 
plateau, at the base of which the North 
Platte River winds its course for miles and 
miles, as far as the eye can reach, through 
the finest grazing country in the world, 
giving a view more extensive and grand 
than at any other point on my route. The 
storm cleared toward sundown, and during 
the night the characteristic Chinook wind 
of Wyoming came up—a dry wind, which 
blew away and absorbed nearly all the 
snow. When I awoke the next morning 
and looked out upon the vast expanse of 
plains and mountains, I was astonished to 
find hardly a trace of the storm, except in 
isolated. places high up in the foot-hills. 


Fort Fetterman used to be a Govern- 
ment fort, but has been abandoned for 
several years. It now contains two ranch 
hotels, several cow ranches, a post-office, 
Government telegraph office, half a dozen 
saloons and a general store, and is the 
largest place between Cheyenne and Buf- 
falo. It has the reputation of being the 
hardest point in the Territories, being the 
rendezvous of all the cowboys in Central 
Wyoming. I kept very quiet, and with 
the exception of a few disagreeable solicita- 
tions to drink from some of them, I was 
not molested. I was a little concerned, 
but not at all shaken in my purpose, by 
authentic reports from the telegraph office, 
which connects with Fort McKinney, near 
Buffalo, of serious disturbances among the 
Crow Indians, who had left their reserva- 
tion in Montana, and were only waiting 
for grass to make war on the settlers in 
Johnson County. I concluded, however, 
if they were to make a break, I would be 
as safe under the protection of the troops 
as I would be here, where a tenderfoot was 
never known heretofore to live more than 
ten days. 

A true story is told of a young man who 
was stationed here as a telegraph oper- 
ator. He belonged to the class designated 
dudes, whom the cowboys love less than 





























any other breed of tenderfeet. He was 
much pleased with the country and life in 
the Far West, but he was not satisfied with 
simply seeing the boys ride on horseback 
into saloons and shoot the lights out, com- 
mon everyday fights, and an occasional 
lynching bee. He sighed for Indians and 
gore. He wanted to “spread himself” 
fighting the wary redskin. Finally the 
cowboys thought they would see if there 
was as much stuff in him as he bragged, 
so half a dozen or more dressed them- 
selves up as Indians, with paint, feathers 
and tomahawks, and hid ina secluded place 
not far from town. In the meantime our 
hero was informed that some Indians had 
been seen a few miles up the river, and he 
was invited, if he wanted some sport, to 
join in and add his great fighting ability 
to help the rest. So they all started, but 
had hardly got out a mile or so when the 
secreted pseudo-Indians commenced yell- 
ing and firing in the air. The would-be 
Indian fighter, thinking they were an ad- 
vanced guard of a host of others, turned 
and fled with his hair on end, and did not 
stop till the telegraph office was reached. 
He immediately wired to the Governor at 
Cheyenne, “ Dispatch troops at once ; two 
thousand Indians are on us,” and then 
hurried out to warn all to arm themselves 
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for their lives. The postmaster, whose 
office was in the same room as the tele- 
graph, directly sent another message: 
“Don’t deliver telegram just sent,” and 
the return of the cowboys soon gave the 
trick away. They gave the St. Louis ten- 
derfoot no peace whatever. The territo- 
rial papers got hold of the story, and one 
morning he packed his grip and silently 
boarded the south-bound stage for parts 
unknown. 

Early on April 9 I crossed the North 
Platte River. At noon I reached Sage 
Creek, and after resting an hour or so, left 
the stage road and struck a trail to my right, 
leading, as I was told, to Andrew’s cow 
ranch, on South Fork Cheyenne River, 
fourteen miles distant. I could see by my 
map a ranch in that direction, so I felt 
perfectly safe in venturing away from the 
telegraph poles, which had been my faith- 
ful and silent guides hitherto. 

I was now leaving the mountains and 
approaching the sage-brush plains, a most 
monotonous and dreary-looking country. 
For miles I plodded along, alternately rid- 
ing and walking, without seeing any sign 
of human life, or anything to break the 
monotony of the sage-brush. About half- 
past six, as I approached the river, I ran 
into a barbed-wire fence, which, when 
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IN CAMP FOR THE NIGHT. 
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followed up for a mile or so, led me to the 
door of the ranch, where I dismounted and 
camped for the night. 

I left the ranch in fine spirits. I had 
gone perhaps four miles when two men 
overtook me, passed, then turned and came 
back, scrutinizing me and my outfit as they 
came. As they drew up, one said : “ Where 
did you get that horse?” Was it a case of 
mind-reading, or a mere freak, that led me 
to match his impertinence by saying, “ Stole 
him.” “Yes,” he replied, “we know you 
did,” drawing out at the same time a war- 
rant for the arrest of a horse-thief. My 
bill of sale for the horse and other papers 
sufficed, however, to prove that I was not 
the thief, and Terry carried the proof of 
his identity in a brand under the saddle, 
though answering strangely well in other 
respects to the description of the missing 
horse. They apologized for their mistake, 
and bidding me good-day turned toward 
the hills in the hope of capturing the real 
thief. I felt much relieved as they dis- 
appeared, for a horse-thief once caught in 
Wyoming stands but little chance for his 
life. 

After dinner at Warner’s, I turned to the 
left across the plains, towards the stage 
road again, not seeing any stop for me 
nearer than the Wyoming stage station at 
Antelope Springs. On the ranges adja- 
cent to Bear Creek and Stinking Water I 
came across many carcasses and bones of 
dead Texan cattle, which had been unable 
to pull through the severe winter, and as I 
turned north on the stage road I saw a lone 
buffalo. 

The sun had disappeared behind a lofty 
range of the Rockies as I pulled up at the 
ranch at Antelope Springs, with only ninety 
miles ahead of me to Buffalo. After sup- 
per the stock-tender suddenly asked for my 
rifle, and almost within a second fired down 
the creek, where we found that he had 
killed an enormous gray wolf. He then 
bought my rifle for $15.00. I was told here 
that sixteen miles to the northwest I could 
find a cow-camp, which would not make 
my journey more than five miles longer, 
and would save an expensive stop on the 
stage road. I could see no ranch desig- 
nated on the map in that direction, but sup- 
posed that it was a new outfit. So, the 
next morning I turned to the left, and fol- 
lowed a very narrow and almost indistinct 
trail till late in the afternoon, making fully 
twenty-five miles, without seeing any sign 
whatever of a human _ habitation, when, 
upon looking ahead of me at the sun, now 


near the horizon, I found that I was travel- 
ing due west instead of going northwest, as 
I should have gone. The trail had been 
growing much more indistinct for the last 
hour, so much so that it was with great diffi- 
culty I could distinguish it at all. Near by 
was a high bluff, which I ascended, and 
from which I had an extended view in all 
directions — north, south, east and west, as 
far as my eyes could reach. Not a sign of 
human life met my gaze. A few cattle in 
the foot-hills, that was all. 

Lost ! 

I thought it could not be more than 
twenty-five miles northeast to the stage 
road, but was afraid that poor Terry would 
not be able to make it with ten miles more 
to the ranch. Besides, as darkness came 
on, I might get lost and turned about 
worse than ever. The best and only course 
for me was to camp out all night and wait 
till morning. 

Acting on this decision, I descended 
into a ravine, beside a small stream, which 
I found by looking at the map was prob- 
ably a “dry ” fork of the Powder River, so 
called because during the summer months 
the water dries up. Now, however, it was 
quite a creek, from whose cold, clear water 
both Terry and I gathered much refresh- 
ment. Dry cottonwood timber lay about 
in considerable quantity, and I soon had 
a fire. I had been advised, if night should 
overtake me, to picket my horse near what 
grass he could reach, with a chance of his 
being devoured by wild beasts, rather than 
to let him run on the plains with a greater 
chance of his getting. away. The old 
frontier saying is, “It is better to count 
bones than tracks.” I had about thirty 
feet of rope, with which I securely fastened 
Terry to a scrub pine not far from the fire, 
where he could partially satisfy himself 
with the bunch and buffalo grass that 
abounds in the foot-hills. I piled on the 
wood for a big, rousing fire, for as the 
night came on it grew very cold, though 
fortunately it was clear. 

The night continued to grow cold, and 
I found it impossible to get any sleep 
with my simple coverings of overcoat and 
slicker. Finally I built two fires, and 
lying between them at length managed 
to get warm, and was just falling into a 
gentle sleep when my ears were greeted 
with the unearthly yelp of the coyote, or 
timber-wolf, which soon grew louder and 
nearer, till apparently I was surrounded 
by hundreds of them. I started up in 
alarm, drawing my revolver, and assumed 
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a position of defense, for I momentarily 
expected they would close in on me. But 
my being awake, and the light of the fire, 
kept them at a safe distance, though the 
yells and cries were kept up till late in the 
night. ‘To add to my misfortune, poor 
Terry, frightened at the uproar, broke his 
fastenings and decamped. I was not su- 
premely happy at the serenade, but when I 
saw my faithful horse disappear in the dark- 
ness, my heart sank within me. Even if I 
should live through the night, how could I 
get out and reach food and shelter without 
Terry? I hoped, however, that I might 
find him the next morning, as he had grown 
to be very affectionate of late, so much so 
that he would eat out of my hand and fol- 
low me at my bidding. Knowing that my 
only safety was in keeping a bright fire 
steadily burning, I piled on the wood, 
plenty of which was for- 
tunately near at hand. 
Toward daybreak the 
wolves began to dis- 
perse, and I breathed 
a sigh of relief as I 
heard their distant 
yelps, thanking God 
that danger from that 
source was now over. 

As soon as the day- 
light enabled me to dis- 
tinguish objects, my 
thoughts were bent on 
finding Terry. I had 
hardly left the camp- 
fire when he made his 
appearance through the 
timber, running directly 
towards me, neighing, 
whinnying, and appar- 
ently much pleased to find me safe. 

I saddled, and, breakfastless, struck 
out northeast by the compass, knowing 
that if I kept on in that direction I was 
bound to reach the road. I pushed ahead 
as fast as possible, but my progress was 
necessarily very slow, as my route lay 
through frozen mud, fallen timber and 
gulches. Suddenly the horse stopped at a 
sandy place. I urged him with whip and 
spur. He would not budge an inch. I 
jumped off and tried to lead him over, but 
he would only pull back. I remounted to 
see what he would do, and much to my sur- 
prise he went round and crossed where the 
water was nearly three feet deep. ‘“ There 
must be something the matter with the 
sand,” I said to myself. To satisfy my 
curiosity, I rode back on the opposite side, 
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and as the gray tinge of the breaking day 
lighted up the surroundings, I was aston- 
ished to discover, a few feet ahead of me, 
the horns of a cow sticking out of the sand. 
It instantly flashed across me why the 
horse refused to cross. 

Late in the afternoon I arrived at Seven- 
teen-mile Ranch, horse and rider hungry, 
sleepy, and utterly exhausted. As soon as 
I jay down on a rude bunk I fell into a 
sleep from which I did not awake till early 
the next morning, with a little headache, but 
in other respects feeling first-rate. I found 
that the boys at Antelope Springs bull- 
dozed me into leaving the road, as there 
was no cow-camp for a hundred miles in 
the direction I had taken. 

I had now seventeen miles to Powder 
River, and fifty from there to Buffalo, with 
a stage station between at Crazy Woman 
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Creek. I had proceeded. about two miles 
when I was overtaken by two cowboys 
racing. Terry, plodding along at his 
usual gait, braced up as he heard them 
coming, and started into a dead run so 
suddenly that I was almost upset. He was 
bound not to be left behind, and surprised 
me by his spirit after such a hard trip. 
Away we went for a mile or so, neck and 
neck, till the cowboys turned to the left for 
their ranch down the river. The incident 
gave me encouragement to think that 
‘Terry was all right for getting there any- 
way. 

About four o’clock I reached the post- 
office at Powder River, the scene of a noted 
Indian massacre a few years ago. Here I 
was overjoyed to find letters from Cheyenne 
and home, the first I «had received since 
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starting on my trip. The postmaster in- 
formed me that I could strike a camp eigh- 
teen miles northwest that would save me 
enough distance to make Buffalo at the 
end of the next day, but I had had experi- 
ence enough in trying to strike cow-camps, 
and concluded to stick to the road, even if 
it did take mea day longer. So, very early 
the next morning I started on the road, in 
a drenching rain, for Crazy Woman, thirty- 
three miles. 

This was the most disagreeable day I 
had had during the whole trip, and a very 
lonely ride. I saw nothing but a water- 
hole at Nine-mile Gulch. The ranch here 
consists of only a bar-room divided by 
a curtain from a room used for sleeping, 
cooking and eating, with the stables and 
corral beyond. I had just entered the 
bar-room when I was accosted by, “ Here, 
stranger, come and have something. Turn 
out some more whiskey, Bill!” I felt now 
I had come to what I had expected all 
along the line, an invitation to drink, 
where to refuse would be to risk death; 
but I was going to fight it out as long as 
I could. I replied, “ Boys, you must ex- 
cuse me; I don’t drink.” 

“What’s that? Don’t drink? You 
tenderfoot! I never had anybody re- 
fuse to drink with me yet, and, I tell yer, 
you do what I say—you drink!” drawing 
his revolver and pointing it at me. 

“Well, I’ll take some light drink,” I said, 
knowing they had nothing but whiskey, 
“but I won’t drink that stuff.” 

“What do you take us for? We don’t 
have any dude drinks here. You do 
as I tell yer—drink whiskey !” 

I went over to the bar, took up the glass, 








and was about to drink, when a thought 
occurred to me. I turned to the owner of 
the place, who was turning out the drinks, 
and said : 

“Now, sir, I come here a stranger. I 
propose to attend to my own business, and 
when I leave pay my bills and go on my 
way. The reason I don’t want to drink is 
that the liquor will make me crazy. If I 
take one glass I shall want five, and I shall 
not be responsible for what I do. I ap- 
peal to you to see I get fair play. I'll 
take a cigar with the boys, but I would 
rather not drink.” To which the cowboy 
who had insisted on my drinking replied : 

“ That’s all right, stranger. If-you don’t 
want to drink, you needn’t. Here, have a 
cigar. Give him a whole box, Bill; I'll 
pay for it.” 

I humored them for awhile, but prefer- 
ring Terry’s dumb society to the noise and 
disturbance of the drunken cowboys, I 
soon joined him. 

The storm cleared during the night and 
the morning broke very pleasant. The 
“cow-punchers” had pulled out late at 
night for their ranch, and congratulating 
myself that I was free from them, and had 
but twenty miles more, I ate a hearty 
breakfast, and started for my last ride. I 
was getting now into more of a farming 
country, where crops of oats and wheat are 
very successfully raised by irrigation. The 
Big Horn Mountains were plainly visible 
to the northwest, and together with the 
foot-hills, which were covered with a green 
carpet of spring grass, looked very fine. 
At ten o’clock I rode into Buffalo, heart- 
ily congratulating myself upon the happy 
termination of a long and perilous journey. 














WINTER SHOOTING IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


BY C. W. BOYD. 


NOTWITHSTANDING boasted advance- 
ment in civilization, the love of camp-life, 
with its unrestrained freedom and absence 
of care, is strong in many a bosom, though 
the demands of duty and calls of interest 
may lead one to suppress it. In my opinion, 
at any rate, there is nothing so thoroughly 
enjoyable as to throw off the trammels of 
conventionality and do as one pleases, 
without fear of restriction or comment. 

When, therefore, towards the latter part 
of February, after a winter spent in town, 
without a chance to pull a trigger, my 
friend C proposed a “camp-hunt” up 
the country, 1 was not slow to join him. 
I was living at the time in the north- 
western part of South Carolina, a famous 
country for quail, though persistent hunt- 
ing and the clearing of heavy tracts of 
timber have made other game scarce. Hav- 
ing settled our destination—a spot locally 
known as “ Indian Camp,” on Fair Forest 
River—and engaged the services of a team- 
ster, with his two-horse wagon, we set to 
work to make up our outfit. 

This, although it may seem a simple 
matter to the uninitiated, requires some 
experience, in order to know just what is 
necessary. I must own that, although not 
without some knowledge in the matter, I 
never went on atrip of the kind without 
forgetting something that I afterwards 
needed. In the first place, we took a tent, 
a cot apiece, blankets, a couple of camp- 
stools, water-bucket, cups, and cooking 
utensils. The staples of our commissariat 
(a very important department) were bacon, 
flour, lard, coffee, sugar, a few dozen 
lemons, and last, but not least, a little 
brown jug, which C insisted on taking, 
saying it would come in handy for carry- 
ing water when emptied of its original 
contents. These things, with sundries too 
numerous to mention, and our guns and 
cartridges, completed our outfit.. We took 
two dogs, a pointer and a setter, each 
thoroughly trained. 

As we had determined to go in style, the 
next point was to find a cook. We were 
soon overwhelmed with applications, and the 
only trouble was to make a good selection. 
We finally decided to take Barney, a some- 
what dark mulatto of gigantic proportions, 
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a genuine Southern negro, with thick lips, 
broad, good-humored face, and somewhat 
of a character in his way. His accomplish- 
ments were considerable. From heeling a 
gamecock to turning the jack in “old 
sledge” his skill was unrivaled among his 
colored brethren. Not an event of impor- 
tance took place in local sporting circles of 
which Barney did not know, and of which 
he was not magna pars, as Virgil puts it. 
Add to this that he was a first-rate cook, 
and in social intercourse constantly in- 
clined to risibility, with a never-failing flow 
of conversation, and no one, I think, can 
disapprove of our choice. 

We arrived at Indian Camp late in the 
afternoon, and immediately set about mak- 
ing ourselves comfortable for the night, 
sending away our conveyance with instruc- 
tions to return for us in a week. We 
pitched our tent at the foot of a steep, 
wooded bluff, a few feet from a spring, 
whose cold waters sprang from a cleft in 
the rock. We soon had a fire of dry 
branches crackling -and blazing in front, 
with a goodly oak, felled for the purpose, 
to serve as a back-log. After a hearty 
supper and a glass of usquebaugh, we 
enjoyed a pipe and talked over our plans 
for the morrow, and then retired, to dream 
of slaughtered quail. and turkey until day- 
light. 

With the first dawn we were up, soused 
our hands and faces in a somewhat greasy 
tin-pan (it had been mixed up with the side 
of bacon coming up in the wagon), and were 
soon discussing breakfast. A heavy mist 
hung over us, shutting out from sight the 
tall cottonwoods on the banks of the river, 
and the outlines of the hills beyond. This, 
however, rapidly rolled away as the sun 
rose, leaving the landscape clear and the 
weather just cool enough to be bracing. 
We decided to employ our first day with 
quail, crossing the river, or, as it is more 
generally called, creek, being about twenty 
yards wide, and hunting the hillsides, where, 
as the weather had been very rainy lately, 
we knew we would find most of the coveys. 
As the bottoms were in a very miry con- 
dition, I put on a pair of rubber boots, but 
most sincerely did I afterwards repent it, 
as, when I was tramping over the stony hill- 
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sides, after the sun became warm, they 
were almost unendurable. 

We “crossed the river on a hickory 
log,” as the song says, and forcing a way 
through a dense jungle of vines and canes 
at least twenty feet in height, were just 
emerging on the other side, when, whir! 
whir! whir! came the sharp and well- 
remembered whistle of retreating wings. 
We dashed out into the edge of a field of 
young wheat, just in time to see the last 
brown wing settling in the distance, and 
our dogs, which had preceded us, rising 
from a dead point. The covey had been 
lying so close to the edge of the cane- 
brake that we walked right into them, not 
knowing that our dogs had pointed. There 
is no use crying over spilt milk, as the 
country people say, and so we started in 
pursuit. 

We had not gone half across the field 
when we saw my setter, that in the mean- 
time had half circled it, drop on the bor- 
der of a patch of brown straw, on the 
other side. We hurried across, but, on 
approaching, were surprised to see the 
dog creep several yards forward, indicat- 
ing, of course, that the birds were moving, 
and consequently that we had found a new 
covey, for after being once flushed and scat- 
tered the birds always lie close. We moved 
forward cautiously, and, in my own case 
at least, somewhat nervously, for it -was 
my first shot of the season. Suddenly—it 
always comes suddenly—the shock of rush- 
ing wings, and bang, bang, bang !—bang! 
the three first reports almost simultaneous. 
On searching the ground we succeeded in 
finding only one bird, much to our cha- 
grin, as we supposed we had made three 
shots without result. This, however, was 
not the case, as while hunting in the direc- 
tion the flushed birds had taken, through 
a thicket of scrub-pine, we came out into 
a new clearing, where some boys were burn- 
ing brush, and there found two more birds 
where they had dropped stone dead, several 
hundred yards from where they had been 
shot. While hunting here we had the 
same experience many times; in fact, I 
have never elsewhere seen quail that were 
so hard to kill. We tramped all day, find- 
ing birds in abundance, and towards even- 
ing had a fine bag, although the country 
was very unfavorable for shooting, being 
extremely hilly, with numerous thickets of 
scrub-pine, in which the birds would seek 
shelter after being flushed. These were 
so dense that it was hard to get a glimpse 
of the bird as he whistled away. 


On my arrival in camp I found my feet 
badly blistered by the rubber boots, and 
determined to eschew them in future for 
any except wading purposes. However, 
after bathing my feet in cold water and 
whiskey I began to feel comfortable, and 
did ample justice to a supper of smoth- 
ered quail, etc. 

While we were cleaning our guns, an old 
negro named Ralph, with two half-grown 
boys, made his appearance, and we derived 
considerable amusement from their quaint 
notions and ready credulity. Even the 
old man had probably never been a dozen 
miles from his native cabin in his life. 
For a “dram” and some pieces of silver 
money they brought us eggs and very tol- 
erable butter, promising a fresh supply on 
the morrow. In camp one is never troub- 
led with sleeplessness, and we were soon 
snoozing away comfortably under our can- 
vas roof, dogs and all, except when it be- 
came necessary to replenish the log-fire, 
which we had built in front of the tent- 
opening to keep off the dampness. 

Next day, about four in the afternoon, 
being tired of tramping, I determined “to 
take a stand ” in the heavy timber near the 
banks of the river, for any sort of game 
that might chance to appear. I took a seat 
at the butt of a huge fallen poplar, with 
a maple swamp on one hand, its swelling 
crimson buds already showing signs of 
spring, and a canebrake on the other. It 
was almost too early in the afternoon for 
anything in the game line to be stirring. 
But the forest was grand, solitary and 
primeval. To the mind, however, accus- 
tomed to commune with nature, there was 
nothing of loneliness, for innumerable 
voices of the wood cried out, and the spirit 
of life was busy in the wilderness, and its 


_unrestrained freedom seemed to lift and 


stimulate the soul like old wine. Here 
was a splendid field for an ornithologist. 
Rare birds of many species flitted about 
from tree to tree, or rested in the cool 
shade. Conspicuous above all for bril- 
liancy of plumage, and also the noise they 
make in the world, were the many species 
of woodpeckers, from the white-and-black 
Indian hen, as large as a spring chicken, 
to the minute sapsucker no larger than a 
man’s thumb. These kept up an incessant 
hammering and boring that resounded 
throughout the forest like the noise of a 
gigantic workshop. Here and there, on 
the highest branches of decayed trees, lazy 
turkey-buzzards sat, stretching at intervals 
their huge wings with a slumberous effort 
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THREE DAYS’ 


towards the afternoon sun, while high in 
the air a pair of “rabbit” hawks, dis- 
turbed from their perch, circled with shrill 
cries. 

Presently I heard the sharp bark of a 
squirrel, and a little fellow, with his tail 
over his back, jumped over the ground for 
a neighboring tree. I let him alone, for 
I knew, if undisturbed, he would be pres- 
ently followed by others; the old cau- 
tious fellows letting the young and more 
rash bloods go first from the holes, from 
which, if the coast seem clear, they follow. 
In a few minutes the woods appeared full of 
them, chattering away, and jumping from 
tree to tree, eating the young buds with 
such gusto that it seemed almost a sin to 
disturb them. A sportsman or a hungry 
man, however, is not apt to indulge in sen- 
timent, and the hills were soon reverberat- 
ing with the reports of my breech-loader. 
c soon came to the spot to find out 
what all the racket was about, and we man- 
aged to bag about twelve before the others, 
frightened by the noise, regained their 
dens. ‘Then we gave the birds another 
turn, which lasted until we could not see 
to shoot, and returned to camp. 

Near the tent stood a small haw-tree, on 
whose branches we strung up our game so 
as to be convenient for use. By the end 
of the week it was pretty well loaded. But 
it did not remain so for long. On Satur- 
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day night a party of friends from town 
came up to visit us, and game and other 
provisions disappeared with astonishing 
rapidity. 

We made a merry party that night gath- 


‘ered around the camp-fire, and song, story 


and jest followed each other in rapid suc- 
cession. With our supply of lemons a huge 
bowl of punch was brewed. 

Old Ralph, scenting the good cheer from 
afar, came down from his cabin on the hill 
with several other darkies, and their hearts 
were all made glad with a “dram.” Tired 
and sleepy, about two o’clock I retired. The 
last thing I remember seeing as I dozed 
off was R (who I think staid up all 
night), seated on a camp-stool, explaining 
to the darkies how earthquakes were 
caused by a certain unmentionable gentle- 
man who resides below, moving his furni- 
ture about; with other scientific facts and 
theories of a like kind. In the meantime 
his audience sat on the ground, presenting 
a circle of black faces on which the fire- 
light shone, revealing open mouths and 
eyes as large as saucers, all of which made 
a tout ensemble that was ludicrous in the 
extreme. 

Next morning the weather was cloudy, 
and as it began to rain about eleven o'clock, 





‘we procured a wagon, packed up our equip- 


ment, and reluctantly abandoned our camp 
for the realms of civilization. 


GRACE. 


THE tiny slipper she had dropped 
He lifted from the brookside dust, 

And placed it on the dainty foot 
That had so lightly, held its. trust. 


“ Ah! Cinderella,”— but she waived 
His homage of the eye and knee; 
Half mockingly, half tenderly— 
“TI am your debtor, sir,” said she. 


“ Ay, and I wait the payment, love!” 
She flushed, then laughed back, as she sped 
From stepping-stone to stepping-stone : 
“Give me three days of grace,” she said. 


He cleared the streamlet at a bound, 
And whispered, gazing on her face, 
“The favor is not mine to grant, 
For all your days are Days of Grace!” 


Sarah J. Burke. 
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II. YALE UNIVERSITY. 


BY RICHARD M. HURD, 
Author of ‘* A History of Yale Athletics.’ 


ALE student life has changed much in all as- 
pects since the beginning of the present century, 
but in no respect has the advance been more 
marked, or the evolution more complete, than in 
the department of athletics. 

The picture of the Yale student of eighty years 
ago, to whom the words “ physical culture” were 
unknown, and whose ideas of out-of-door exercise 
were limited to an impromptu running or jump- 
ing contest, a game of “ one-old-cat,” or the kick- 
ing of a football, forms the strongest contrast to 
the present Yale undergraduate life, with its five 
branches of intercollegiate sports, its long and 
arduous months of preparation for a contest, its 
highly organized system of management, and its 
yearly expenditure of thousands of dollars. The 
difference between what athletics meant to the stu- 
dent of that period, and what they mean to-day, pre- 
sents a more striking contrast, however, than the change 
in their mere outward form. They were then passing 
amusements, acting as a safety-valve for exuberant 
spirits ; they are now serious and absorbing pursuits 
scientifically studied, to which are devoted the highest 
qualities of courage, skill and endurance in their ac- 
complishment, the greatest resources of experience, foresight and generalship in their 
command, and the best organizing and business ability in their management to be 
obtained in the undergraduate body. In a word, the contrast lies between the stu- 
dent world of the old days, which directed its best efforts into channels mapped out 
and set before it by authority, and the body of modern students who find in all the 
duties connected with athletics, the opportunities to develop by actual experience, 
untrammeled by supervision, those qualities, of physique, of organization, or of com- 
mand, to which their tastes most tend. : 

To forge, then, the connecting links between the Yale athletics of 1800 and those 
of to-day, and to show how the latter have gradually grown out of the former, will be 
the purpose of this article. 

Regarding it as settled that the sports of our predecessors were confined to “ one- 
old-cat,”’ or the kicking of a football, the first indication of any interest in athletics 
occurs in 1826, when the corporation appropriated $300 to erect gymnastic appara- 
tus upon an uncovered piece of ground. About 1840 there sprang up an annual 
game of football between the sophomore and freshman classes, which has survived 
to the present day in the form of an annual “rush.” To call this class scrimmage 
football is a decided stretching of the term, as may be judged from the contempo- 
rary description of a game whose participants, attired in a unique grotesqueness of 
style, and with faces painted in all imaginable hues, formed wedges and phalanxes, 
and charged and scrambled with a most healthy rivalry, but in whom all knowledge of 
football was evidently lacking. 

Turning to rowing, we find that to Yale belongs the honor of having the oldest 
rowing club in America, four boats having been purchased by the students in the spring 
of 1843, with the idea of rowing for exercise and recreation, an idea hitherto unthought 
of. The system of class boat-clubs prevailed at Yale until the first Yale-Harvard race 
in 1852 led to the formation of the “Yale Navy,” in which all the active boat-clubs 
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WINNERS IN INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETIC GAMES, 1888, 


G. W. WOODRUFF, 89. T. G. SHEARMAN, "89. H. 


were consolidated. This first intercolle- 
giate rowing match originated as an ad- 
vertising expedient in the mind of an en- 
terprising railroad man, who desired to 
bring into notice the Boston, Concord and 
Montreal Railroad, then a new road. 

Of preparation for this race there was 
almost none, as may be judged from the 
remark of a member of the Harvard crew, 
to the effect that “they had not rowed much 
for fear of blistering their hands.” Harvard 
won the race, largely owing to their supe- 
rior boat, the Oxerda, which being prob- 
ably the best of her class, deserves a 
description. She was an_ eight-oared, 
“lap-streak””’ barge, thirty-seven feet long, 
three and a half feet beam, quite low in 
the water, and fitted with gratings at each 
end. Flat wooden thole-pins were used, a 
plain bar of hard wood served as stretcher, 
and a red baize cushion covered each seat. 
The oars were of white ash, and ranged in 
length from thirteen feet six inches in the 
waist to twelve feet at bow and stroke. 

Occasional races were rowed between 
Yale and Harvard at Springfield and on 
Lake Quinsigamond up to 1864. These 
were three-mile, turnabout races, usually 


WILLIAMS, “or. : C. H. SHERRILL, ’89. ; 

W. G. LANE, 88 (CAPT.). W. HARMAR, go. 
rowed in six-oared barges, although some- 
times four-oared and eight-oared boats 
would contend with them, in which case an 
allowance of eleven seconds per extra oar 
would be made in favor of the smaller 
boats. 

Baseball as an organized game was first 
played at Yale in 1859, but it was not until 
1864 that the formation of the Y. U. B. B. 
C., and the three victories won by the 
first Yale nine caused it to become a rec- 
ognized college institution. Yale's first 
intercollegiate game occurred in this year, 
when she defeated the Agallian Club of 
Wesleyan University by a score of 39 to 13 
runs. For the next few years the game 
continued to grow at Yale, some five or 
ten games a year being played, mostly 
with professional clubs. Yale met Prince- 
ton and Harvard for the first time on the 
diamond in 1868, defeating Princeton 
easily by 30 to 23. 

The game at this time, it will be under- 
stood, was a “natural” sort of game, in 
which the individual capacities of the 
players counted for far more than either 
team-play or training or science. Harvard 
defeated Yale in their first game, and con- 
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tinued to do so until 1874, when the tide 
was turned in favor of Yale, largely by the 
able captaincy and fine individual playing 
of Mr. C. Hammond Avery, who broke the 
chain of eight Harvard successes by win- 
ning four straight victories over Harvard. 

In 1872 a series of games, the best two 
in three, was substituted between Yale and 
Harvard, in place of the annual game, and 
in the following year the same arrange- 
ment was made between Yale and Prince- 
ton. 
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It will be seen that the chief need of the 
Yale nines up to this time had been, not 
only a better knowledge of the game, but 
also greater coolness at critical points, 
which faithful practice could alone give 
them. The causes of Harvard’s uniform 
success were that baseball was started 
earlier and on a more scientific basis at 
Harvard than at Yale, and also because in 
and near Boston there were, in the early 
days of baseball, many nines, professional 
and amateur, whose influence in the way 


HUNDRED YARDS RUN—THE START. 
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of example and practice tended always 
towards a high degree of skill. 

Returning to football, we find that, ow- 
ing to a lack of grounds, the students hav- 
ing been forbidden to play on the city green, 
the annual game was given up in 1858, and 
football was dead until 1870. In this year 
it was resurrected by the classes of ’72 and 
’73, who were unusually enthusiastic over 
athletic sports, and becoming immediately 
a popular game, a match was arranged 
with Columbia in 1872. In this match 
twenty men played on each side, a game 
that consisted chiefly of kicking, bounding 
and batting the ball, one of the rules being, 
“No player shall pick up, throw or carry 
the ball.” Yale was outplayed and de- 
feated by Princeton in the following year, 
the latter displaying much science. ‘Two 
years later Yale attempted to play Harvard 
under what were called “ modified Rugby 
rules,” and the other colleges under the 
old rules, with the disastrous result, which 
might have been expected, of being de- 
feated by Columbia as well as by Harvard. 

This brings us to the year 1876, which 
we will take as a starting-point for modern 
athletics, and retrace our steps to the Yale- 
Harvard races of ’64 and ’65. These were 
the races famous in Yale annals, won by 
Wilbur Bacon and his crew of giants. 
These men were picked out for strength, 
without regard to previous experience, and 
by dint of tremendous efforts, combined 
with the best discipline, they were trans- 
formed into very fast crews, despite their 
undoubtedly bad style. The training they 
underwent was, as one of their number said 
not long ago, “what no college crew could 
be asked to undergo at this time.” During 
the two months before the race, in which 
their training lasted in all its severity, they 
rose at six, walked and ran before break- 
fast from three to five miles, and rowed 
four miles at speed both morning and 
afternoon. Their diet was of the plainest, 
beef, mutton, toast, rice, and weak tea be- 
ing the staples, with few vegetables. The 
time made by the ’65 crew, 17m. 47!%s., 
for a three-mile turnabout race, six-oared, 
broke all previous records, and was a 
noteworthy performance. 

From 1872 to 1875 inclusive, the re- 
gattas were very large, as many as thirteen 
boats being entered in one race, and were 
characterized by much fouling of boats, 
and great dissatisfaction. Stories are told 
of crews fighting each other with their 
oar-blades when fouled, and whether this 
be true or not, it is certain that the over- 


crowding of the course and the impossibil- 
ity of avoiding accidents had much to do 
with the withdrawal of the Yale and Har- 
vard crews in 1876. The Yale crew of ’72, 
the worst that ever represented Yale, con- 
tained the Freshman who, as captain and 
stroke of the Yale crews for the four suc- 
ceeding years, was destined ultimately to 
bring more improvement and prestige to 
Yale rowing than any other individual ever 
connected with it. 

It was in the early spring of 1873 that 
‘Bob’ Cook took his trip to England 
to study rowing, in which, during some 
months spent among the university oars of 
Oxford and Cambridge and the watermen 
of the Thames, he largely acquired that 
complete mastery of rowing which has en- 
abled him to raise Yale to the first rank as 
a boating college. Among the sacrifices 
that were made to enable Mr. Cook to go 
to England were his being dropped a class 
in his studies and the pawning of a gold 
watch by a Senior, now a Yale professor, in 
order to raise the necessary funds. 

It was after the three Yale victories in 
the University, Freshman and single-scull 
race, in 1873, that by the energy of Mr. C. 
H. Ferry the sum of $16,500 was raised to 
build the fine boat-house that Yale now 
possesses. 

The year 1876, bringing as it did the for- 
mation of the Intercollegiate Football As- 
sociation, the introduction of eight-oared 
four-mile Yale-Harvard races, and the 
presentation of the Mott Haven Cup, may 
be taken as a starting-point for modern 
athletics. It is not so much that there was 
any distinct stride in advance in this year, 
but rather that with the better organization 
of athletic sports, better opportunities were 
given for their development. 

FOOTBALL SINCE 1876. 

In this year the American Rugby rules 
and the oval Rugby ball were adopted 
by the association composed of Harvard, 
Princeton, and Columbia. Yale declined 
to join this association, but defeated every 
member of it, thus being virtually champion 
for that year. 

In the following year Yale desired to 
play with elevens, and the other colleges 
with fifteens. No game was played with 


Harvard, but for the sake of a game Yale 
consented to play Princeton with fifteens. 
The game, which was a draw, was proba- 
bly the best exhibition of football thus far 
given in America. The only possible draw- 
back was the fact that weight and rough- 
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ness were to some extent substituted for 
skill in the Yale team. 

For the next two years football was 
played by fifteens, but since 1879 it has 
been played by elevens only. In the fall of 
1878, the Yale Faculty permitted absence 
from recitation on account of football, to 
enable the team to play Harvard in Bos- 
ton, which action put football on the same 
basis as baseball, and marked an epoch in 
its history. The victorious Yale team, hav- 
ing defeated Harvard by one goal to none, 
were met at the station at two A.M. by three 
hundred students, who were thus probably 
the first to inaugurate the present custom 
of a triumphant reception to the team win- 
ning an important victory. 

It was largely owing to the overconfi- 
dence of the Yale team engendered by this 
game, that they were defeated by Princeton 
a few days later. It was the more unfor- 
tunate that Princeton should have won this 
game in that it caused them to introduce 
the “block” game, which has done so 
much harm to football in America. The 
“block ” game consists of a defensive style 
of play, whose sole object is to prevent the 
scoring of the opposing team, by which the 
college having won the year before may 
still retain the nominal glory of the cham- 
pionship. For the three ensuing years the 
Yale-Princeton games were draws. Dur- 
ing these years the Yale-Harvard games 
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POLE VAULTING NO, I.—THE RISE. 


were all well-fought contests, the Yale men 
winning by a more thorough understanding 
of the game, and by the aid of fine indi- 
vidual players. 

In 1881, a change in the rules was made 
with the idea of destroying the “block” 
game, by which safety touch-downs were 
made to count. This rule-could be avoid- 
ed, however, by making touch-in-goals, 
which were only technically different from 
safeties. 

Yale began her football season in 1882 
three weeks earlier than usual, and con- 
sequently played more practice games. In 
the Yale-Harvard game, Yale forced the 
play, making a touch-down a few moments 
after play began. The Harvard eleven, 
although they found themselves outmatched 
by the “finest rush-line ever put on an 
American field,” to their credit be it said, 
played the game for what it was worth and 
did not attempt any “blocking”’ tactics. 
The chief feature of the Yale-Princeton 
game was the long-distance kicking of 
Moffat for Princeton and of Richards for 
Yale, which was described as resembling a 
game of lawn-tennis. The most brilliant 
play of the game was the superb goal 
kicked from the sixty-five-yard line by 
Haxall of Princeton. 

A new system of counting by points was 
introduced in 1883, by which a goal from 
touch-down was made to count six points, 
a goal from field five points, a touch-down 
two points, and a safety one. Up to this 
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time goals from touch-downs and from field 
had been equivalent, and four touch-downs 
had equaled one goal. 

The Yale team of ’83 had a giant rush- 
line averaging 185 lbs., while the whole team 
averaged upwards of 173 lbs. In the Yale- 
Princeton game, which was distinguished 
by many brilliant plays, Yale made a touch- 
down and goal eight minutes after play be- 
gan, after which no scoring was done by 
either side. 

The Harvard Committee on Athletics 
having come to the conclusion that foot- 
ball was a brutal sport, before the Yale- 
Harvard game, only permitted it to be 
played on condition that the referee should 
be an alumnus, and that he should have 
full power to send any player off the field 
for unfair play, which was not in this sense 
to include offside play. ‘These conditions 
were incorporated into the rules of the 
game at the annual convention, it being 
ruled that (1) a player can be offside but 
once during a game, and (2) the referee 
shall disqualify a man for three times in- 
tentionally delaying the game. In scor- 
ing, the system now in use was introduced, 
a touch-down being made to count four 
points instead of two, and a safety two 
instead of one. 

The Yale eleven of 1884 defeated Har- 
vard by 52 to o, her eleven being by far the 
poorest she had ever turned out, ranking 
fifth among the college teams. In the Yale- 
Princeton game a goal from touch-down 
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POLE VAULTING NO. 3.—DROPPING THE POLE, 


was made by Yale just three minutes after 
play was called. Princeton secured a 
touch-down, but no goal, and with the 
score 6 to 4 in favor of Yale, the game 
was called before time on account of dark- 
ness, thus making it technically “no game,” 
and depriving Yale of the formal cham- 
pionship. 

For the season of 1885 the Football 
Association embraced but four members, 
Yale, Princeton, Wesleyan and Pennsylva- 
nia, Harvard being forbidden intercolle- 
giate football by the action of their Fac- 
ulty. At Yale one of the finest elevens 
ever turned out was formed from almost 
entirely new material, and, although de- 
feated by Princeton by six points to five, 
this material has abundantly repaid the 
efforts made in its behalf by forming the 
backbone of Yale’s magnificent elevens of 
1886 and 1887. In the first half of the 
Yale-Princeton game of 1885, Yale scored 
a goal from the field. In the second half, 
Lamar, of Princeton, made his famous run, 
seizing the ball on a long, low punt, and 
by clever dodging obtaining a clear field 
for a run, he made a touch-down between 
the goal-posts, thus winning the champion- 
ship for Princeton. It was a marvelous 
feat, and one to be long remembered. 

In the fall of 1886 Harvard was read- 
mitted to the association, and proved that 
she had not been idle during her year of 
class football contests by displaying better 
football: than she had ever shown before. 
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In one of the most exhausting games ever 
played, Yale defeated her by 29 to 4. In 
this game Yale, according to her usual 
policy, forced the play from the beginning, 
obtaining two goals in the first twelve 
minutes’ play. The Yale-Princeton game 
of this year was something more than a 
disappointment to the thousands from New 
York, New Haven, and elsewhere, who 
gathered in Princeton only to be soaked 
by a fierce rain and to witness an unfin- 
ished game, in which good play, owing to 
the slippery ground, was impossible. 

The resolutions adopted by the conven- 
tion are worthy of record : 

Resolved, 1, That this convention can- 
not, as a convention, award the champion- 
ship for 1886. 

Resolved, 2, That Yale, according to 
points scored, should have won the cham- 
pionship. 

In the fall of 1887, the chief innova- 
tion was the appointment of an umpire, in 
addition to the referee, whose duty it was 
to prevent and punish violations of the 
rules of behavior. No delays of over one 
minute were allowed this year. Despite 
the heavy rain during the Yale-Princeton 
game, which rendered brilliant plays im- 
possible, it was a very satisfactory game, 
being free from delays, slugging, foul- 
tackling, etc. 

The Yale-Harvard game played at the 
Polo Grounds, New York, on Thanksgiving 
Day, in the presence of some twenty thou- 
sand people, was without doubt the finest 
game of football ever played in America, 
and one which, owing to its freedom from 
disagreeable incidents, did incalculable 
good in influencing popular opinion in 
favor of the game. In the first half Yale 
scored a goal from field and one from 
touch-down. The touch-down was made 
by the Yale centre, who, being unguarded 
by the Harvard centre, instead of snap- 
ping the ball back when the elevens lined 
up, kicked it a few inches forward, and, 
picking it up, made a long run. Time for 
the first half was called just as the Harvard 
back was making a run, and the Yale rush- 
ers not attempting to stop him, he secured a 
touch-down too late to be counted. In the 
second half Yale made a safety, and Har- 
vard a goal from touch-down, making the 
score 11 to 8 in favor of Yale. One of the 
Yale half-backs, however, by a brilliant run 
of thirty-five yards, secured a touch-down, 
from which a goal was kicked, which ren- 
dered the final score 17 to 8. 

The year 1887 was a most encourag- 
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ing one to all lovers of football in the 
elimination of many disagreeable features 
and in the adequate enforcement of the 
rules by two officials. The last bugbear 
to football that seems to be gradually dis- 
appearing is the practice of “slugging,” 
or striking with the closed fist. What 
might be called a stricter attention to busi- 
ness necessitated by the more intricate sys- 
tem of team-play, aided by the appointment. 
of a special umpire, has almost completely 
removed this stumbling-block. Two dan- 
gers remain that must be in some way 
overcome before the future of football is 
assured, and these are “holding in the 
line” and “ interference.’ 

The different styles ot play evolved at 
Harvard, Princeton and Yale in this year 
showed a more marked individuality than 
is usually the case. Harvard’s game was 
one of heavy rushing in its most aggres- 
sive form, with but little kicking. Prince- 
ton, on the other hand, adhered to their 
traditional game of agility, selecting their 
players for skill and sacrificing strength 
and weight, while Yale possessed an all- 
round team, capable of playing a rush- 
ing or a kicking game, and one which, 
being ably generaled, suited its style of 
play to that of its opponent. 

There were but two games of interest 
in the fall of 1888, owing to the unfor- 
tunate action of the Harvard Faculty in 
not allowing the Yale-Harvard game to 
be played in New York. In the first of 
these Princeton defeated Harvard by 18 
to 6, the victory being won by superior 
play, against a weak rush-line. The Yale- 
Princeton game was a magnificent and 
stubborn contest, being won by Yale by 
two goals from the field to nothing. Har- 
vard having forfeited to Yale, the cham- 
pionship remained in New Haven for an- 
other year. 

Football in American colleges, despite 
the severe crisis of 1884 and 1885, is at 
present in far better shape than it ever has 
been, and promises to become a great na- 
tional game on this side of the water, as it 
has so long been on the other. 

The record that Yale has made in foot- 
ball is too good to be omitted. She has 
won 93 out of 98 games played, having 
lost three games to Princeton, one to Har- 
vard, and one to Columbia. Since 1878, 
Yale has lost but one game, and that by 
one point. In points Yale has won, since 
points began to be counted, 3,oo1 to her 
opponents’ 56; in goals, 530 to 19, and in 
touch-downs, 219 to 9g. 
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ROWING SINCE 1876. 


By a vote of the Y. U. B. C., Yale with- 
drew from the general rowing association 
and challenged Harvard to an eight-oared 
four-mile contest, a challenge which she 
promptly accepted. For this race all un- 
dergraduates of either college and all of 
the graduates of either who were studying 
for another degree were declared eligible. 
The ’76 race was an easy victory for Yale, 
being won by half a minute. Mr. Cook, 
the Yale stroke, set the stroke about thirty- 
three, and did not vary one point in the 
last two miles, while the Harvard stroke 
was very irregular, ranging from thirty-five 
to forty a minute. The boats used in this 
race were of cedar, and were the first 
eight-oared shells used in America. In 
the fall of this year a picked four from the 
Vale crew, stroked by Mr. Cook, won the 
international and intercollegiate regatta of 
the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia. 

Thé withdrawal of Yale from the gen- 
eral regatta, followed next year by the 
withdrawal of Harvard, so effectually dis- 
couraged the smaller colleges that no row- 
ing was done by any of them for a number 
of years. 

The Yale-Harvard races, after being 
rowed at Springfield for two years, were 
moved in 1878 to New London, where 
they have since been rowed. The ad- 
vantages offered by this place in the way 
of its easy access from the great cities, its 
clear and straight course, and the “ mov- 
ing grand stand” of platform cars running 
along the west bank of the river, are so 
strongly in its favor that it appears prob- 
able that the races have found their per- 
manent home 

The races of ’77,’78 and ’79 were won 
by Harvard with increasing ease, the first- 
named being won by seven seconds and 
the last by one minute and forty-three 
seconds. The spectators in this year were 
amazed, according to the papers, to see 
“how badly the Yale men rowed;” but 
with this disgraceful defeat came the spur 
to greater effort, and for the two ensuing 
years victory came to Yale. 

In 1882 there occurred the famous “ eel- 

” race, the most disappointing race 


grass 
ever rowed in America. The Yale captain, 


with the assistance of Mr Davis. devised 
a new style of boat in which the oars were 
separated into pairs of starboard and port, 
by which device so much room was re- 
quired that the boat measured sixty-eight 
feet, or nine feet longer than the average 
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racing shell. The ultimate object was to 
attain a high stroke, scientific principles 
being sacrificed to a sort of “get there” 
way of rowing forty-two to forty-eight 
strokes a minute. The story of the race 
is soon told. Yale led at the mile-and-a- 
half by a length of clear water, and at the 
two miles, where Yale emerged from the 
eel-grass, Harvard led by six lengths. 
The Yale crew gave a splendid exhibition 
of “sand,” spurting right up to the finish 
line at a forty-five stroke, and finishing 
half a length behind Harvard. The fact 
that they rowed every individual half-mile 
excepting the fourth, when in the eel- 
grass, faster than MHarvard, sufficiently 
proves their superiority. 

Under the same captain, the Yale crew 
adhered to the same style of rowing in the 
following year, nor is it to be wondered at, 
considering the fast time they made both 
at New London and in New Haven har- 
bor. The ’83 crew, however, lacked the 
snap and life and the severe training that 
alone can bring success to a crew rowing 
so incorrect a stroke as they used. Har- 
vard’s victory by fifteen lengths killed the 
so-called “ donkey-engine”’ stroke at Yale, 
which in itself was of more benefit to Yale 
rowing than many victories. Mr. R. J. 
Cook again came to the rescue of boating 
at Yale in 1884, and turned out the finest 
Yale crew that had yet sat on the water, 
and one that lowered the record to zom. 

Is. 

In 1885 the Yale crew, as they rowed up 
to the starting flag, appeared very heavy 
and very ragged, owing to the difference 
in height. They were a powerful set of 
men, averaging 175% pounds, wretchedly 
trained, four being over-trained and four 
undertrained, and rowing a combination 
Cook and “ donkey-engine ” stroke. Com- 
promises in rowing are almost invariably 
fatal, and so it proved in this instance, the 
Yale crew finishing, very much distressed, 
some sixteen lengths behind Harvard. 
The Harvard crew used one of the best 
strokes they had ever rowed, it being char- 
acterized by a long, smooth pull, stronger 
in the middle of the stroke than at either 
catch or finish, and by a well-controlled 
slide at both ends of the stroke. 

In the past three years, owing largely 
to the personal efforts of Mr. Cook, “ the 
father of Yale boating,” in coaching a 
most faithful and painstaking set of men, 
victory has remained with the Yalensians, 
and Yale now leads Harvard in the number 
of eight-oared races won. The’86 race was 
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a comparatively easy one, Yale winning by 
eight lengths, while the ’87 race was a des- 
perate struggle, won by but four lengths. 
The race of last spring will be long remem- 
bered by Yale men as the most crushing 
defeat ever administered to Harvard oars- 
men. The strict adherence on the part of 
the Yale crew to the principles of rowing 
practised in the two preceding years, back- 
ed up by great enthusiasm and assiduous 
labor, turned out a crew that rowed the 
course in 20m. ros., lowering the record 
easily without being pushed. At Harvard, 
the dissensions among the members of the 
rowing committee, their adoption of anti- 
quated English ideas in regard to boats, 
oars, rigging, etc., and the curious notions 
of rowing held by Mr. Watson the chief 
coach, turned out a crew that lost a length 
in the first ten strokes, and crossed the finish 
line a quarter of a mile behind the Yale 
crew. ‘Too many cooks spoil the broth,” 
is an old but true adage. Yale is fortunate 
in possessing one Cook, who certainly 
makes most excellent broth. It seems 
probable that, in view of the practical 
working of their rowing committee, Har- 
vard will either again seek the aid of pro- 
fessional oarsmen, or select one man, such 
as Mr. Frank Peabody, or Mr. J. J. Stor- 
row, to have entire control of her boating 
interests. The diet of the ’88 crew may 
be given as fairly representative of the lat- 
est ideas in regard to this branch of the 
training. For breakfast and supper the 
crew ate oatmeal, beefsteak, mutton-chops, 
eggs, and stewed or baked potatoes; for 
dinner, roast beef, mutton, fricasseed chick- 
en, water-cress, potatoes, rice, macaroni, 
tomatoes and puddings. Occasional ale 
was allowed, especially after the crew had 
rowed on time, or on particularly hot days. 
The work of the crew occupied about 
three hours a day, besides which as much 
work was done in pair-oars in the morn- 
ings during the spring, as recitations would 
permit. . 

The summary of Yale-Harvard races 
stands: Harvard 22, Yale 17; Harvard’s 
lead being obtained between 1852 and 
1870, when rowing was in its infancy at 
Yale. 

It is interesting to notice that neither 
age, weight nor height have any decided 
advantage among the Yale and Harvard 
crews, the oldest crews having won seven 
times in thirteen, the heaviest five times in 
thirteen, and the tallest four times in eleven. 

It would thus appear that the qualities 
that bring success in rowing are not merely 


physical, to be computed mathematically, 
but that the moral qualities of pluck and 
endurance, added to skill and judgment, 
must be equally considered in selecting a 
typical rowing man. 

The average rowing man, physically con- 
sidered, of Yale and Harvard for the past 
twelve years has been a man 2134 years 
old, 167% lbs. in weight, and 5 ft. 10% in. 
in height. It is rather remarkable that 
the average Yale and the average Harvard 
rowing man does not vary more than a 
slight fraction in any of these three re- 
spects, despite the wide differences between 
individual Yale and Harvard crews. 

The principles of good rowing laid down 
by Mr. Cook in the last two years, and 
re-enforced by his constant attention, have 
resulted in a settled style of rowing at 
Yale, which bids fair to be modified only 
as the needs of individual crews may 
require. There are a few oarsmen who 
still favor somewhat the rapid stroke of 
the ’82 Yale crew, basing their arguments 
upon the fast times made by that crew both 
at New London and on New Haven har- 
bor. The answer to be made to the advo- 
cates of their style of rowing is that they 
were a set of giants, capable of rowing 
forty-five strokes to the minute for four 
miles, a feat impossible to modern oarsmen. 
It is conceivable that the rapid stroke, so 
much trusted in by professionals, might with 
men of immense strength, who were inca- 
pable of attaining to the finish and detail of 
a crew of the present day, turn out a faster 
eight than the “ Bob Cook” stroke with the 
same men, still it is much to be doubted. 
While with the present tendency towards 
selecting light and muscular, rather than 
beefy men, there can be no question but 
that the fastest rowing of which they are 
capable will be done by the “ Bob Cook” 
stroke, which with its long swing and slow 
slide takes advantage of every pound of im- 
petus, and with its slow catch gives the oars- 
man between every stroke a chance to re- 
cover his breath and nerve himself for the 
next pull. And this present method of se- 
lecting material is more than justified by 
the magnificent rowing of the 88 Yale crew, 
which in the opinion of Mr. Frank Peabody, 
the Harvard coach, could defeat any crew, 
amateur or professional, English or Amer- 
ican, that should be pitted against it. In 
other words, the ’88 Yale crew made the 
finest exhibition of rowing ever seen in 
America, and may be safely said to have 
been the fastest crew that ever sat in a 
boat. 


| 
| 
| 
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BASEBALL SINCE 1876. 


After the Yale successes in baseball in 
’74 and ’75, the Yale nines played much 
closer' games with Harvard, although for 
the four succeeding years the series of 
games was invariably won by Harvard. 

One of the Yale-Harvard games in 1877 
was remarkable in that the Harvard nine 
went to the bat only twenty-seven times, 
each player going out in the order of strik- 
ing. Not a single hit was made off Carter, 
the Yale pitcher. In 1878 Yale defeated 
Harvard on her own grounds for the first 
time, which inspired so much over-confi- 
dence in the Yale team that they were de- 
feated in three straight games by Harvard. 
This is but one of many instances of the 
truth that college nines do best when least 
is expected of them, and that it is confi- 
dence unfortified by hard work which most 
surely issues in defeat. 

The Intercollegiate Baseball Association 
was formed in December, 1879, with Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton, Amherst, Dartmouth 
and Brown as members. Yale shortly 
withdrew from the association because it 
voted to allow the playing of college men 
who had played on professional teams. 
Series of games were arranged, however, 
with Harvard, Princeton and Amherst, in 
which Yale won seven out of eight games, 
virtually winning the championship. In 
her games with professionals Yale was 
singularly successful, winning eleven out 
of thirteen played. 

From 1880 to 1888 inclusive Yale has 
won the championship, with but one ex- 
ception, when in 1885 Harvard won it by 
ten straight victories. In 1884 Yale and 
Harvard were tied for first place, and the 
deciding game, played in Brooklyn, was 
won by Yale. 

The year 1885 was the most disastrous 
in athletics ever experienced at Yale. The 
Yale nine, although possessing individual 
players of merit, had no reliable pitcher, 
and lacked team playand discipline. Yale’s 
first defeat in 1886 was in an exhibition 
game with Columbia, whose brilliant team of 
this year defeated Harvard also. This team 
was in reality a graduates’ nine composed 
mostly of Law School men, and included 
graduates of Yale, Princeton, etc. The tie 
game for the championship was played off 
in Hartford, between Harvard and Yale, 
on the day after Yale’s victory on the 
water. The Yale nine, who had been 
practising on the Hartford grounds while 
the Harvard nine watched the race, played 
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with great determination, and won by a 
score of 7 to 1. The now famous bat- 
tery of Stagg and Dann first came to the 
front in this year. 

After this season’s play, Harvard, Prince- 
ton and Yale withdrew from the Intercol- 
legiate Association and formed a triangu- 
lar league. Into this “College League ” 
Columbia was admitted, but after a few 
games she withdrew owing to various dif- 
ficulties. The first Yale-Harvard game in 
1887, played in New Haven, resulted in a 
crushing defeat for Harvard by a score of 
14to 2. The game was quite close until 
the eighth inning, in which the Yale nine 
completely knocked Boyden out of the box, 
making eight hits with a total of twelve, 
and allowing every member of the nine to 
make a circuit of the bases. 

The baseball season of 1888 opened 
with a severe check to Yale’s hopes in 
her defeat by Princeton in the first game 
played. The loss of this game made it 
appear that Princeton, after having for sev- 
eral years assisted Yale to the championship 
by winning a game or two from Harvard, 
would now render a like service to Har- 
vard. The first Yale-Harvard game, how- 
ever, was reassuring, Yale winning by 7 to 
1. The next game, played in Cambridge, 
being won by Harvard, 7 to 3, put an en- 
tirely different aspect upon affairs, neces- 
sitating, as it did, in order for Yale to win 
the championship, her winning the three 
remaining games of the series. This diffi- 
cult feat was brilliantly accomplished by 
the aid of much “sand” in the Yale team. 
The most notable feature was the game 
played in Cambridge, won by Yale, 8 to 0, 
in which Stagg held the Harvard batters 
down to two hits. As was the case in 
1886 and 1887, Yale’s chief strength this 
year lay in her battery, Stagg and Dann. 

Yale’s baseball record is, on the whole, 
most creditable, she having won 130 out of 
177 college games played. With Harvard, 
Yale has won 32 games and lost 30, while 
with Princeton Yale has won 33 and lost 11. 
To other colleges than these two, Yale has 
lost but six games, two to Amherst, two 
to Brown, one to Columbia and one to 
Dartmouth. In all her games, with pro- 
fessionals as well as amateurs, Yale has 
made about 550 more runs than her op- 
ponents. 

An innovation was made last fall in the 
matter of getting together a university nine 
for practice games in the fall. During the 
winter the nine practised batting daily in 
the baseball cage, and got in good physi- 
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cal condition by gymnasium work and 
out-of-door running. A simple machine, 
enabling the nine to practise sliding in 
the cage, was devised last spring, and its 
results are evident in the number of stolen 
bases accredited to the Yale nine in its 
past season’s play. 

The number of annual championships in 
Rowing, Football, and Baseball since the 
establishment of intercollegiate associa- 
tions in these branches, won respectively 
by Yale, Harvard and Princeton is a 
source of pride to Yale men, the numbers 
being: Yale 21, Harvard 7, and Prince- 
ton 2. 


TRACK ATHLETICS. 


Track Athletics at Yale started in 1872, 
about the time that the first intercollegiate 
athletic meetings were being lreld in Sara- 
toga. Yale sent two representatives, born 
athletes devoid of instruction, to the inter- 
coilegiate meetings of ’74 and ’75, who 
won a first prize apiece each year. Fall 
games were started at Yale in 1875, and 
were an unqualified success, the most in- 
teresting event being the running high 
jump of Gale, ’78 S., who cleared 5 ft. 3in., 
pronounced to be “the finest amateur 
jumping ever done in America.” 

It is a curious commentary on the taste 
of this period that the hurdle and the one 
hundred yard races were regarded as tame, 
while a three or a seven mile walk was 
considered most interesting and exciting. 
The presentation of the Challenge Cup, 
valued at $500, now commonly known as 
the Mott Haven Cup, served as a great 
stimulus to track athletics in all the other 
prominent athletic colleges except Yale, 
whose apathy and indifference to this 
branch was so great that from 1877 till 
1880 she sent no representatives to the 
meetings. In 1880 Mr. T. Dewitt Cuyler, 
of Yale, established a record of 4m. 37 3-5s. 
in the mile run, a record which was not 
broken for seven years. From 1880 on, 
Harvard continued to win the cup with 
an unvarying regularity, with Columbia a 
good second and Yale a poor third. 

In 1882 one of Yale’s best runners ap- 
peared, Mr. H. S. Brooks, who won the 
intercollegiate 100 yards and 220 yards for 
two years, doing the 100 in 10 1-5s., and 
the 220 in 22 5-8s. 

The famous 220 yards run between 
Brooks and W. Baker of Harvard, occurred 
in 1884, and was a magnificent exhibition 
of running, Baker winning in 22 2-5s. 

In 1886 the contest for the cup between 
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Yale and Harvard was most closely 
fought, resting as it did upon the deci- 
sion in the roo yards, which was, at any 
rate, a very difficult decision to make. It 
is hardly worth while to recount that 
Sherrill of Yale was cheered and congratu- 
lated as winner, or that the decision rested 
with one judge, a Harvard graduate, who 
alone, out of the three judges, witnessed 
the finish, for Yale lost the cup. The 
policy of Yale men after defeat has al- 
ways been to make no excuses for failure, 
but to turn with greater determination to 
the work of retrieving the past by victory 
in the future. 

Yale has had a large number of fine in- 
dividual track athletes in the past two 
years, among them being Sherrill, ’89, am- 
ateur champion in 1887 for 100 yards, and 
easy winner this year in the intercollegiate 
1oo yards and 220 yards; Coxe, ’87, with 
his records of ror ft. 1 in. in the ham- 
mer throw, and of 4o ft. 9% in. in putting 
the shot ; Ludington, ’87, who has hurdled 
in 1634s.; Harmar, ’g0, who has run a mile 
in 4m. 32 2-5s., and Shearman, ’89, who 
jumps 21 ft. 7% in. in the broad jump, 5 ft. 
8% in. in the high jump, and pole vaults 
to ft. 3 5-8 in. 

To the fact that Yale had so many crack 
performers in 1887 was due her winning of 
the cup, aided by the fact that Harvard 
found very strong competition from the 
other colleges in her events. Yale lost the 
cup this year for the opposite reasons, hav- 
ing no luck in winning events, and having 
but three crack performers left. As to 
men of medium ability, Yale never possesses 
them, her success depending solely upon 
her first-class men. It is a notable com- 
mentary on the system of track athletics at 
Yale, that her three best performers this 
year won five first prizes, and that these 
were the only ones taken by Yale. 

Until Yale follows in Harvard’s footsteps 
in training carefully and skilfully a large 
number of men for her athletic team she 
can never hope to compete on an equality 
with Harvard. And this will not be pos- 
sible at Yale until greater interest is taken 
in this branch of athletics, and until the 
cup is valued as highly as a football cham- 
pionship or a Yale-Harvard race. 


LAWN TENNIS. 


The game of lawn tennis, first played in 
this country in 1875, was long a popular 
game among college students before it be- 
came an object of intercollegiate strife. In 
1883, at the proposal of Trinity College, 
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an association was formed embracing Am- 
herst, Brown, Harvard, Trinity and Yale. 
This association has grown in numbers 
since that time, until it has now eleven 
members, the added ones being Columbia, 
Lehigh, Princeton, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Wesleyan and Williams. The tour- 
naments for the first two years were held 
in Hartford, and for the last three years in 
New Haven. In the first year of the asso- 
ciation two tournaments were held, both 
won by Harvard, but since then one annual 
championship has been held every fall. 

The difference in the expenses of the 
tournaments of 1883 and 1888, will indi- 
cate somewhat the increased importance 
of this annual event, the total expenditure 
in the first year being $8, while for prizes 
alone there was spent last year $285. The 
number of college men who are reckoned 
among the best players of this country, is 
worthy of note, including as it does such 
names as Mr. R. D. Sears, Mr. H. W. Slo- 
cum, Mr. J. Clark, Mr. G. M. Brinley, Mr. 
H. A. Taylor, and others. 

Mr. R. D. Sears, the well-known ex- 
champion of the United States, only played 
once, in 1884, in the intercollegiate tourna- 
ment, and was then beaten, principally 
owing to the poor grounds, by Mr. W. P. 
Knapp, of Yale, who of all individual play- 
ers has the best record in the college 
tournaments, having won two first prizes 
in singles and three in doubles. In the 
five annual championship tournaments, 
Yale has won five first places and three 
seconds, Harvard five firsts and one sec- 
ond, Trinity one first and four seconds, 
Columbia one first and three seconds, and 
Amherst one second. 

There are now in Yale five athletic or- 
ganizations for the five branches of ath- 
letics, each of which is a member of an 
intercollegiate association for that branch. 
Each organization has its own president, 
vice-president, treasurer and _ secretary, 
elected annually, of whom the president is 
usually an academic senior, the vice- 
president a scientific senior, and the 
treasurer and secretary either underclass- 
men or, in the case of the boat club, a 
professor of the college. The annual ex- 
penses of the various organizations are 
about as follows: Football, $3,000 ; base- 
ball, $4,000 ; crew, $5,000 to $7,000; track 
athletics, $2,000 to $2,500; tennis, $250. 
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Of these the football, baseball and tennis 
associations are self-supporting, the Track 
Athletic Association is very nearly so, 
and only the expense of supporting the 
crew falls upon the students. In this the 
undergraduates are assisted by graduate 
subscriptions, by glee-club concerts, and 
by concessions from the railroads that run 
into New London, and from the town it- 
self. The Football Association, especially 
in lucky years, nets the largest sum from 
its games, although there is usually also a 
substantial baseball surplus remaining. 

A scheme of uniting all the organizations, 
with a common treasury, has often been 
proposed ; but it would seem to be inad- 
visable owing to the probable increased ex- 
penditure, where each organization would 
not let the others surpass it in expensive 
uniforms or luxurious living. 

To sum up what Yale has done for ath- 
letics would be entirely beyond the scope 
of this article, and equally impossible 
would it be to calculate what athletics 
have done for Yale. Suffice it to say, that 
Yale has always been on the side of 
manly, fair and honest sport, and that in 
the persons of such men as Mr. Robert 
Cook, Mr. Walter Camp, and others, as 
well as in the devoted labors of many hun- 
dred athletes, with the head as well as with 
the hand, she has always striven to advance 
the science and elevate the tone of every 
athletic sport. While, as to what athletics 
have done for Yale, leaving out of con- 
sideration the lower purposes served of 
bringing glory and prominence to Yale 
among American colleges, and the un- 
doubted attraction of larger numbers of 
students, athletics have turned out from 
Yale many hundreds not to say thousands 
of men, manly and democratic in ideas, 
possessed of constitutions able to endure 
almost any amount of work, and compe- 
tent to struggle and hold their own in 
whatever circumstances they may in after- 
life find themselves placed. 

The saying of Mr. Robert Cook applies 
to other sports as well as boating : “A suc- 
cessful oarsman is always a_ successful 
man.” The qualities absolutely necessary 
in athletics, of self-mastery, of patience, 
of perseverance, of pluck, of endurance, 
and of obedience, form the best endow- 
ment to a young man about to enter 
life. 


Norte.—The illustrations of the different groups of athletic, football, baseball, lacrosse, and other teams in this series of 
articles on college athletics, are from photographs by Pach Brothers, of 841 Broadway. 




















A RUSSIAN WOLF HUNT. 


BY TOM 


DurRinG the winter of ’82 business com- 
plications made it necessary for me to take 
a journey into a wild and remote part of 
Russia. ‘The house with which I was con- 
nected had had some very unsatisfactory 
dealings with one of its branches, and 
things had come to such a pass that a visit 
from a member of the main establishment 
had become imperative. 

It was late in January when I had to 
make my start, and the weather had been 
unusually cold. I could travel 750 miles 
out of my journey of 1,000 by rail ; but the 
balance of the trip would have to be made 
by sledges, not a very rapid or convenient 
mode of transportation, though it has the 
advantage of enabling the traveler to regu- 
late his time as he feels disposed. Being 
extremely fond of field sports, and know- 
ing that the section of country I was going 
to visit would, in all probability, contain 
plenty of game, I carried my Colt’s breech- 
loading shotgun and a fine Winchester re- 
peating rifle, with a good store of ammu- 
nition for both. 

Well, I arrived at the end of my railroad 
journey without any accident or incident 
other than the regular daily skirmishes 
for meals and hot tea at the not overclean 
stations. We were fortunate in having a 
clear line, no snow having fallen for over 
a week—rather a remarkable circumstance 
in Russia—so we were not compelled to 
dig out any snowbanks, though this form of 
amusement is by no means unusual. The 
morning after my arrival at Udalla I sent 
to make arrangements for a sledge at the 
posting-station. This was soon done, and 
in an hour I was clear of the town and 
fairly started on the second half of my 
long journey. 

In Russia the sledges are generally 
roofed over—especially those used for trav- 
eling—somewhat after the fashion of our 
buggies, and are very low, so that, pro- 
vided there are plenty of rugs and furs, one 
can make a trip comfortably enough, and 
even sleep at his pleasure. The picture 
in the mind of travel of this description 
is of three horses abreast, gayly dashing 
along in fine style; but in my case the 
actual facts were very different. Before we 
had gone two versts from Udalla, the road 
became very bad, for the snow was deep 
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on each side of the track, and though the 
track itself was broken, the snow was in 
great lumps. Over these the sledge 
thumped and banged, while the horses 
stumbled and floundered along as best they 
could. The driver, meanwhile, consoled 
himself by alternately cursing the horses, 
the road, and his bad luck at having to 
come out, with an occasional vogtd at me 
for a crazy Englishman who wanted to kill 
something so badly that he had to go hunt- 
ing in the dead of winter; my language 
and impedimenta giving rise to various un- 
founded rumors, while every one speaking 
English is put down as an Englishman by 
the peasantry in this part of Russia. 

We reached the post-station, at the end 
of our first day’s travel, long after night- 
fall. After a hot supper, I continued my 
journey all night, taking a number of naps, 
but no regular sleep, because, as soon as I 
began to doze, I would imagine my ribs to 
be a corduroy road, and my vertebre a 
troop of army mules crossing it and kicking 
off flies. However, I managed to get along 
tolerably well, all things considered, and 
had the satisfaction of knowing that my 
unfortunate driver was having consider- 
ably the worse time of the two. 

During the fourth day’s journey, while we 
were passing through a very extensive for- 
est, several wolves came out into the road 
and followed us a mile or more, but at 
quite a respectful distance. Their number 
was too small to cause me any uneasiness, 
though my driver did not at all like their 
presence, and the horses betrayed their 
alarm by their evident desire to hurry along. 
One large black fellow tried to get up some 
excitement, and howled most dismally, so I 
made my driver stop, while I got out my 
heavy Smith & Wesson revolver. Taking 
a rest over my left elbow, I let fly at his 
shoulder as he stood sideways to me, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing him stumble 
forwards, and take to the timber again with 
his friends at his heels. My driver told me 
that a sledge had been attacked by wolves 
on this very road a couple of winters be- 
fore, and both horses and passengers eaten 
up, but that the wolves had been rather 
scarce since. 

I had heard much about wolf-hunting as 
practised by the Russians of the Steppes, 
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viz., driving a sledge through the woods and 
over the plains with a piece of meat drag- 
ging behind to attract the wolves, thus 
giving the hunters in the sledge an oppor- 
tunity to kill them. I had promised my- 
self to try this plan and have some sport in 
spite of the fact that my driver told some 
blood-curdling tales of the fierceness of the 
wolves when banded together and made 
desperate by hunger. 

It was nearly night on the fifth: day, 
before I arrived at my destination, and, as 
may be imagined, I enjoyed a good night’s 
sleep, as well as a much better supper than 
I had been having. 

The following morning I had to attend 
to the business that had brought me so far. 
I soon discovered that only prompt action 
would save us heavy losses, so I at once 
discharged the local manager, as well as 
two collectors, whose honesty I had cause 
to suspect. This threw much work on my 
hands, so I had very little time at my own 
disposal. However, I managed to make the 
acquaintance of a Captain Komanoff, who 
owned a small estate in the neighborhood, 
and who was devoted to sport in all its 
branches. When I mentioned my 
desire for a wolf hunt to him, he 
laughed and said he had been on 
several, and had generally had good 
sport. He added that he would ar- 
range to go with me 
whenever I should be 
ready. 

In the course of ten 
days I had the rather 
complicated affairs 
pretty well in hand, 
and as there had been 
a damp fall of snow, 
followed by a frost, 
I concluded I could 
Spare time for my 
hunt. Accordingly, I 
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notified Komanoff, and one 
clear, calm night we en- 
tered an open sledge, that 
is, one without any top, 
and with three good horses 
harnessed abreast, set out. 

I carried my shotgun, 
with a bounteous supply 
_ of cartridges loaded with 
? small buckshot, thinking it 
a better weapon than a rifle 
to use at night, while Ko- 
manoff had an army car- 
bine, carrying a large-sized 
ball, with which, he told 
me, he had killed many a bear and wolf. 
Each of us was also armed with a revol- 
ver and heavy hunting-knife. The driver 
whom we had engaged for the night had 
a couple of pistols and a knife in his belt, 
and as he was a plucky fellow and had 
hunted (or been hunted by) wolves be- 
fore, we were pretty well prepared for any- 
thing. Ivan (the driver) took care that 
we also had a small basket of lunch and a 
bottle of brandy, so we were quite in the 
humor to make a night of it. 

The snow was well crusted over, and 
easily bore our horses, thus making a hard, 
level surface to travel over, also reducing 
the chances of a capsize, which, if one were 
pursued, might give the sport avery differ- 
ent ending from that intended. When well 
out from the village and near the edge of 
the timber, the bait (in this case a quarter 
of a calf, well rubbed with asafcetida and 
bound with straw) was thrown over and 
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allowed to drag at the end of a stout cord 
about forty feet behind us. 

It was certainly a grand night, the moon 
being at the full, and the reflection on the 
snow made objects almost as clearly dis- 
cernable as in the daytime. Far up on 
the northern horizon the Aurora Borealis 
alternately flashed and paled, now throw- 
ing up bars and rays of violet and gold, 
and again diffusing itself over the heavens 
in a soft but ever-changeful glow. 

We had been riding slowly along for a 
couple of hours, when Komanoff remarked: 

“T am afraid we shall have our trip for 
nothing; the wolves don’t seem to be 
about to-night, and yet this wood is a fa- 
mous place to look for them.” 

“ Don’t be uneasy, Captain,” said Ivan ; 
“T am going to make a circle and cross our 
track again, and I think you will have some 
shooting yet.” 

The words were hardly spoken before 
we heard, far off to our right, the long- 
drawn, sepulchral howl of a wolf. Hehad 
evidently struck our trail, and the veal 
smelled good, so he was yelling for his 
friends. The team was at once stopped, 
while we listened and heard several more 
howls in response. The horses heard them 
too, and at once showed their fear by an 
attempt to get away, but Ivan had them 
well under control, and only permitted 
them to walk, not wishing to blow them 
before the beasts began to gather. 

“T see a wolf,” said Komanoff ; “ look 
away back there on our track, right under 
the moon. Ah! and there are several 
more; I think they will come along now.” 

Looking back, I saw several black objects 
coming out of the timber, which we knew 
to be wolves, and the way they increased 
in size showed they were following us at 
full speed. Every now and then several 
more would dart out of the woods and join 
our pursuers; but not a sound was heard, 
for wolves, unlike dogs, run mute. We 
now prepared to receive them, and we re- 
moved our heavy outer coats so as to allow 
us a better chance to shoot. ‘The horses 
were allowed to trot, though it was all Ivan 
could do to hold them, as they were pulling 
the sledge by their bits, whilst they showed 
by their rolling eyes and quick backward 
glances, their extreme terror. 

Our friends in the rear now numbered 
fully twenty, and to my surprise they came 
rushing boldly on, as though we were no 
more to be feared than some timid deer 
which they had cornered. 

When they had come within thirty yards 
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I gave the foremost my right barrel and 
instantly followed it with my left among 
the pack. I saw the leader’s tail go up as 
he plunged forward on his head, and 
Komanoff exclaimed that two more had 
dropped to my second shot. I fully ex- 
pected that the rest would scatter in all di- 
rections, but they did nothing of the kind; 
they simply fell upon their defunct com- 
panions and tore them to pieces almost 
before they had done kicking, and then 
immediately resumed their pursuit of us. 

When Komanoff saw this he looked 
rather grave, and told Ivan it would be 
well to head for home. “For,” said he, 


“when they eat each other in that manner, 
it’s a sign that they are starving, and should 
a large pack gather, we would have a poor 
chance of escape.” 





THEY FLUNG THEMSELVES ON THE OUTSIDE MORSE. 


Accordingly, Ivan let his team go along 
at an easy gallop. ‘The wolves were again 
coming along in hot pursuit, and were al- 
most in range, when Ivan uttered a shout, 
and the horses made a sudden swerve, 
so that the sledge was nearly upset. 
Komanoff and I were thrown in a heap in 
the bottom, his gun being discharged by 
his fall, fortunately without doing any 
damage. Quickly recovering ourselves, we 
saw that a fresh and large pack of wolves 
had come out of the woods, and had nearly 
run into us, causing the team to bolt at full 
speed. I fired right and left into the thick 
of them (they were only a few yards away), 
while Komanoff began to empty his re- 
volver. 

This fusillade checked them for a few 
moments, till our original pack had come up 
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and joined them. Then, having devoured 
the slain, they came for us again with re- 
doubled vigor, their appetites having evi- 
dently been sharpened by the taste of 
blood. As they closed upon us we fired 
as rapidly as we could load, but without 
alarming them at all, only a few stopping 
to bury the dead (in their stomachs), while 
the main body tried to come up with our 
horses and sledge. 

Komanoff now cut our bait loose, for we 
had had all the fun we wanted. As the 
wave of wolves, as one might say, rolled up 
over it, we fired into the thick of it, and, as 
they were in a dense mass, must have done 
considerable execution. But they were 
only delayed a moment, and on they came 
again, their long, tireless gallop soon 
bringing them up with us. 

It was indeed a fearful sight, and enough 
to shake the stoutest nerves. There was 
that vast pursuing horde, crazy with hun- 
ger and wild with lust of blood, dashing 
after us relentless as death. Their long 


black bodies swept over the snow, the hind- 
most constantly leaping over the foremost 
in their eagerness to press on, their eyes 
a-shine, with great flecks of foam on breasts 
and sides, while the glimpses we caught of 
their long white teeth showed us just what 


our fate would be should there be an acci- 
dent to team or vehicle. Komanoff turned 
to me and said: “ If they ever pass us and 
leap on the horses we are dead men. Keep 
cool and shoot only those that try to pass 
on your side and I will do the same on 
mine.” 

So we dashed on for a mile or so, keep- 
ing up a rapid fire, and shooting a number 
of our dusky friends. ‘They were thor- 
oughly in earnest, and made repeated at- 
tempts to get at our horses, but so far we 
had been able to foil them, when suddenly 
a big gray fellow dashed past on Komanoff’s 
side (who missed him), and flung himself 
on the outside horse. Ivan shot at him as 
he did so, but the horse swerved and 
stumbled, breaking both traces before he 
could recover himself. The wolf fell as 
the ball struck him, but our team was now 
almost unmanageable, and we were liable 
to be upset at any moment. Fortunately 
Ivan kept his head, and succeeded in turn- 
ing his horses towards a deserted charcoal- 
burner’s hut, which he knew, and applied 
his whip lustily, so we dashed forward with 
renewed speed. 

“I know where he is going,” said Ko- 
manoff, ‘but our chance is poor unless 
the door be open ; but it’s our only hope 
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now, therefore be ready to jump the in- 
stant I do. Take you the arms, while I 
help Ivan with the horses.” 

A short distance farther and we sighted 
the cabin. The door was ajar, and as we 
pulled up I tumbled out the guns, robes 
and lunch-basket, and with a revolver in 
each hand faced our pursuers. 

Our sudden stop and the rapid crack of 
my pistols seemed to confuse the pack, and 
checked them long enough to enable my 
companions to cut the horses loose. They 
instantly dashed off through the forest, a 
portion of our hungry assailants after them 
in hot pursuit, whilst we ran into the house 
and barred the door in the faces of those 
that remained. In a few seconds there 
was a perfect cloud of wolves round us, 
some of them frantically digging at the 
walls, and others trying the door with their 
teeth. Fortunately it was a stout one, or 
this story would never have been written. 

After resting a little, we found a chink 
or two in the walls through which we could 
shoot, and again opened fire. After we 
had knocked over some twenty-five or thir- 
ty of them, the survivors drew off, though 
they still continued to prowl round and 
fight over the bones of the dead, for all we 
shot were instantly devoured by their com- 
panions. Meanwhile we had contrived to 
start a fire, and having eaten our lunch we 
lit our pipes and waited for day to break, 
thinking then our savage foes would raise 
the siege. In this hope we were not dis- 
appointed, for as the morning light became 
clear the wolves sneaked off one by one, 
casting, however, many wistful glances in 
our direction. We gave them a few part- 
ing shots by way of farewell, and as soon 
as the sun was fairly up we came out of 
our house of refuge and started on our five- 
mile tramp for home. 

We had not proceeded far, however, be- 
fore we met a well-armed company of men 
coming to look for us, as one of the horses 
had reached home, and they judged from 
his condition, as well as the cut harness, 
that we were in ascrape of some kind. We 
arrived home safely, and after a good sleep 
were none the worse for our adventure. 
The other two horses, however, never 
turned up, but their bones were found in 
the forest the following spring not far from 
the hut, just where the poor animals had 
been pulled down. 

This experience cured me of all desire 
for wolf hunting, and though I spent sev- 
eral months at the post, and had plenty 
of sport, I never cared to see a wolf again. 
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BY WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 


HERNE THE HUNTER was tall, brown 
and grizzled. The extreme roundness of his 
shoulders indicated strength rather than 
infirmity, while the severing of his great 
neck at a blow would have made a feudal 
executioner famous in his craft. An im- 
aginative man might have divined some- 
thing comely beneath the complex con- 
junction of lines and ridges that made up 
his features, but it would have been more 
by suggestion, however, than by any actual 
resemblance to beauty traceable thereon. 
The imprint of strength, severity and en- 
durance was intensified by an open con- 
tempt of appearance; only to a subtle 
second-sight was revealed aught nobler, 
sweeter and sadder, like faint stars twink- 
ling behind filmy clouds. 

Some town-bred Nimrod, with a misty 
Shakespearean memory, had added to his 
former patronymic of “Old Herne” that of 
Windsor’s ghostly visitor. The mountain- 
eers saw the fitness of the title, and ‘‘ Herne 
the Hunter” became widely current. 

His place of abode was as ambiguous 
as his history, being somewhere beyond 
the “Dismal,” amid the upper caves 
and gorges of the Nantahalah. The Dis- 
mal was a weird, wild region of brake 
and laurel, walled in by lonely mountains, 
with a gruesome outlet between two great 
cliffs, that nearly met in mid-air hundreds 
of feet over a sepulchral cafion, boulder- 
strewn, and thrashed by a sullen torrent, 
that led from a dolorous labyrinth, gloomy 
at midday, and at night resonant with 
fierce voices and sad sighings. 

Far down in Whippoorwill Cove, the 
mountaineers told savage tales of adven- 
ture about the outskirts of the Dismal, yet, 
beyond trapping round the edges or driv- 
ing for deer, it was to a great extent a ferra 
incognita to all, unless Herne the Hunter 
was excepted. 

“The devil air in the man, ’nd hopes him 
out’n places no hones’ soul keers to pester 
hisse’f long of.” 

This was common opinion, though a 
few averred that “Old Herne ‘nd the 
devil wern’t so master thick atter all.” 
Said one: “ Why, the dinged old fool totes 
his Bible eroun’ ez riglar ez he do his 
huntin’-shirt. Onct when the parson wuz 
holdin’ the big August meetin’ down ter 


Ebeneezer Meetin’-house, he stepped in. 
The meetin’ was a gittin’ ez cold ez hen’s 
feet, ’nd everybody a lookin’ at Herne the 
Hunter, when down he draps onto his 
knees, ’nd holdin’ on by his rifle he ’gun ter 
pray like a house afire. Wal, he prayed ’nd 
he prayed, ’twel the people, arter thur 
skeer wuz over, ’gun ter pray ’nd shout 
too, ’nd fust they all knowed, the front 
bench wuz plum full of mou’ners. Wal, 
they hed a hog-killin’ time fur a while, ’nd 
all sot on by Herne the Hunter, but when 
they quieted down ’nd begun ter luk fer 
him — by jing !—he wern’t thar. Nobody 
hed seed him get erway, ’nd that set ’em 
ter thinkin’, ’nd the yupshot wuz they hed 
the bes’ meetin’ old Ebeneezer hed seed 
in many a year.” 

Once a belated hunter discovered, when 
the fog came down, that he was lost amid 
the upper gorges of the Nantahalahs. 
While searching for some cranny wherein 
to pass the night, he heard a voice seem- 
ingly in mid-air before him, far out over 
an abyss of seething vapor which he feared 
concealed a portion of the dreaded Dismal. 
Memories of Herne the Hunter crowded 
upon him, and he strove to retrace his 
steps, but fell into a trail that led him to a 
cave which seemed to bar his further way. 
The voice came nearer; his blood chilled 
as he distinguished imprecations, prayers 
and entreaties chaotically mingled, and all 
the while approaching him. He fled into 
the cave, and peering thence, beheld a 
shadowy form loom through the mist, 
gesticulating as it came. 

A whiff blew aside shreds of the fog, 
and he saw Herne the Hunter on the verge 
of a dizzy cliff, shaking his long rifle, his 
hair disheveled, his eyes dry and fiery, and 
his huge frame convulsed by the emotions 
that dominated him. The very fury and 
pathos of his passion were terrifying, and 
the watcher shrank back as old Herne, 
suddenly dropping his rifle, clutched at 
the empty air, then paused dejectedly. 

“Always thus!” he said, in a tone of 
deep melancholy. “Divine in form— 
transfigured—beautiful—oh, so beautiful ! 
—yet ever with the same accursed face. 
I have prayed over these visitations. I 
have sought in God’s word that confirma- 
tion of my hope which should yet save me 
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from despair ; but, when rising from my 
supplications, the blest vision confronts 
me—the curse is ever there—thwarting its 
loveliness—reminding me of what was, but 
will never be again.” 

He drew a tattered Bible from his bosom 
and searched it intently. He was a sight 
at once forbidding and piteous, as he stood 
with wind-fluttered garments, his foot 
upon the edge of a frightful precipice, his 
head bent over the book as though de- 
vouring with his eyes some sacred antidote 
against the potency of his sorrow. Then 
he looked up, and the Bible fell from his 
hands. His eyes became fixed ; he again 
clutched at the air, then fell back with a 
despairing gesture, averting his face the 
while. 

“Out of my sight!” he cried. “ Your 
eyes are lightning, and your smile is death, 
I will have no more of you—no more! 
And yet—O God! O God !—what dare 
I—what can I do without you?” 

He staggered back and made directly 
for the cavern. ‘The watcher shrank back, 


while Herne the Hunter brushed blindly by, 
leaving Bible and rifle on the rock without. 
Then the wanderer, slipping out, fled down 
the narrow trail as though there were less 
peril from the dizzy cliffs around than in 


the society of the strange man whose fan- 
cies peopled these solitudes with such soul- 
harrowing phantoms. 

Thus for years Herne the Hunter had 
been a mystery, a fear, and a fascination 
to the mountaineers ; recoiling from men, 
abhorring women, rebuffing curiosity, yet 
at times strangely tender, sad, and ever 
morbidly religious. He clung to his Bible 
as his last earthly refuge from his darker 
self, and to the aspirations it engendered as 
a bane to the fatalistic stirrings within him. 

He was a mighty hunter and lived upon 
the proceeds of his skill. Once or twice a 
year he would appear at some mountain 
store, fling down a package of skins, and 
demand its worth in powder and lead. 
The jean-clad loungers would regard him 
askance, few venturing to idly speak with 
him, and none repeating the experiment. 
His mien daunted the boldest. If women 
were there he would stand aloof until 
they left; on meeting them in the road 
he would sternly avert his eyes as though 
from a distasteful presence. One day the 
wife of a storekeeper, waiting on him in 
her husband’s absence, ventured to say, 
while wrapping up his purchases : 

“ T’ve all'ays wonnered, Mr. Herne, what 
makes ye wanter git outen the wimmen 
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folks’ way? Mos’ men likes ter have ‘em 
y 


eroun’,” 

Herne the Hunter frowned heavily, but 
made no reply. 

“I’m shore, if ye had a good wife long 
with ye way up thar whur ye live, she'd 
make ye a leetle more like a man ’nd _ less 
like a—a—” she hesitated over a term 
which might censure yet not give offense. 

“ Like a beast you would say.” He ex- 
claimed then with vehemence : “ Were the 
necks of all women in one, and had I my 
hands on it, I’d strangle them all, though 
hell were their portion thereafter.” 

He made a gesture as of throttling a 
giant, snatched his bundle from the 
woman’s hand and took himself off up the 
road with long strides. 

* * * * * 

That night was a stormy one. Herne 
the Hunter was covering the last ten miles 
between him and the Dismal in a pelting 
rain. The incident at the store, trivial as 
it was, had set his blood aflame. He 
prayed and fought against himself, oblivi- 
ous of the elements and the darkness, shel- 
tering his powder beneath his shirt of skins 
where his Bible lay secure. In his ears 
was the roar of wind and the groans 
of the tortured forest. Dark ravines 
yawned beside him, out of which the wolf 
howled and the mountain owl laughed ; 
and once came a scream like a child, 
yet stronger and more prolonged. He 
knew the panther’s voice, yet he heeded 
nothing. 

At last another cry, unmistakably hu- 
man, rose nearer by. Then he paused, 
like a hound over a fresher scent, until it 
was repeated. He made his way around a 
shoulder of the mountain, and aided by 
the gray light of a cloud-hidden moon, 
approached the figures of a woman, a boy 
and a horse, all three dripping and motion- 
less. 

“ Thank God ! we will not die here, after 
all,” exclaimed the female, as Herne the 
Hunter grimly regarded them. “Oh, sir, 
we have missed the way. This boy was 
guiding me to the survey camp of Captain 
Renfro, my husband, on the upper Swana- 
noa. He has sprained his foot, and we 
have been lost for hours. Can you take us 
toa place of shelter ? I will pay you well—” 

“JT hear a voice from the pit,” said 
Herne, fiercely. “It is the way with your 
sex. You think, though you sink the 
world, that with money you can _ scale 
Heaven. Stay here—rot—starve—perish 
—what care I!” 
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After this amazing outburst he turned 
away, but her terror of the night overbore 
her fear of this strange repulse, and she 
grasped his arm. He shook himself free, 
though the thrill accompanying her clasp 
staggered him. For years no woman’s 
hand had touched him; but at this rebuff 
she sank down, crying brokenly : 

“What shall I do? I should not have 
started. ‘They warned me below, but I 
thought the boy knew the way. Oh, sir! 
if you have a heart, do not leave us here.”’ 

“A heart!’ he cried. ‘“ What’s that? 
A piece of flesh that breeds endless woes in 
bosoms such as yours. All men’s should 
be of stone—as mine is now!” He paused, 
then said abruptly: “ Up with you and 
follow me. I neither pity nor sympathize ; 
but for the sake of her who bore me, I will 
give you such shelter as I have.” 

He picked up the boy, who, knowing 
him, had sat stupefied with fear, and bade 
the woman follow him. 

“ But the horse ?”’ she said, hesitating. 

“ Leave it,” he replied. ‘The brute is 


the best among you, but whither we go no 
horse may follow.” 

He turned, taking up the boy in his 
arms, and she dumbly followed him, trem- 
bling, faint, yet nerved by her fears to 


unusual exertion. So rapid was his gait, 
encumbered though he was, that she kept 
him in view with difficulty. Through the 
gloom she could divine the perils that 
environed their ever upward way. The 
grinding of stricken trees, the brawl of 
swollen waters harrowed her nerves not 
less than the partial gleams of unmeasured 
heights and depths revealed by the light- 
ning. A sense of helplessness exaggerated 
these terrors among the unknown possibil- 
ities surrounding her. 

It seemed as though they would never 
stop again. Her limbs trembled, her 
heart thumped suffocatingly, yet their guide 
gave no heed, but pressed on as though no 
shivering woman pantingly dogged his 
steps. ‘They traveled thus for several miles. 
She felt herself giving way totally when, on 
looking up once more, she saw that the 
hunter had vanished. 

“Where am I?” she cried, and a voice, 
issuing seemingly out of the mountain-side, 
bade her come on. Her hands struck a 
wall of rock; on her right a precipice 
yawned ; so, groping toward the left, she 
felt as she advanced that she was leaving 
the outer air; the wind and rain no longer 
beat upon her, yet the darkness was 
intense. 
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She heard the voice of the boy calling 
upon her to keep near. Into the bowels 
of the mountains she felt her way until a 
gleam of light shone ahead. She hastened 
forward round a shoulder of rock into a 
roomy aperture branching from the main 
cavern. ‘The boy lay upon a pallet of 
skins, while Herne the Hunter fixed the 
flaring pine-knot he had lighted into a 
crevice of the rock. Then he started a fire, 
drew out of another crevice some cold 
cooked meat and filled a gourd with water 
from a spring that trickled out at one end 
of the cave. 

“ Eat,” he said, waving hishand. “ Eat 
—that ye may not die. ‘The more unfit to 
live, the less prepared for death. Eat!” 

With that he turned away and busied 
himself in bathing and bandaging the boy’s 
foot, which, though not severely sprained, 
was for the time quite painful. Mrs. 
Renfro now threw back the hood of her 
waterproof and laid the cloak aside. Even 
old Herne — women hater that he was — 
could not have found fault with the 
matronly beauty of her face, unless with its 
expression of self-satisfied worldliness, as 
of one who judged others and herself solely 
by conventional standards, shaped largely 
by flattery and conceit. 

She was hungry—her fears were some- 
what allayed, and though rather disgusted 
at such coarse diet, ate and drank with 
some relish. Meanwhile, Herne the Hun- 
ter turned from the boy for something, 
and beheld her face for the first time. A 
water-gourd fell from his hands, his eyes 
dilated, and he crouched as he gazed like 
a panther before its unsuspecting prey. 
Every fibre of his frame quivered, and 
drops of cold sweat stood out upon his 
forehead. The boy saw, with renewed fear 
this new phase of old Herne’s dreaded 
idiosyncrasies. Mrs. Renfro at length 
raised her eyes and beheld him thus. In- 
stantly he placed his hands before his face, 
and abruptly left the cavern. Alarmed at 
his appearance, she ran toward the boy, 
exclaiming : 

“ What can be the matter with him? Do 
you know him?” 

‘‘IT knows more of him ’n I wants ter,” 
replied the lad. “Oh, marm, that’s old 
Herne, ‘nd we uns air the fust ones ez hev 
be’n in hyar whar he stays. I ganny! I 
thort shore he’d hev yeaten ye up.” 

“ Well, but who is he?”’ 

“ Well, they do say ez the devil yowns 
him, not. but what he air powerful ‘ligyus. 
No one knows much ’bouten him, ’cep’n’ 
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he’s all’ays a projeckin’ eround the Dismal 
whar no one yelse wants ter be.” 

“ Has he been here long?” 

“Yurs ’nd yurs, they say.” Tommy 
shook his head as though unable to meas- 
ure the years during which Herne the 
Hunter had been acquiring his present 
unsavory reputation, but solved the riddle 
by exclaiming: “I reckon he hev all’ays 
be’n that-a-way.” 

An hour or more passed. Tommy fell 
asleep, while the lady sat musing by his 
side. She did not feel like sleeping, 
though much fatigued. Finally she heard a 
deep sigh behind her, and turning saw the 
object of her fears regarding her sombrely. 
The sight of her face appeared to shock 
him, for he turned half away as he said : 

“You have eaten the food that is the 
curse of life, in that it sustains it. Yet 
such we are. Sleep, therefore, for you have 
weary miles to go, ere you can reach the 
Swananoa.” 

There was an indescribable sadness in 
his tone that touched her, and she re- 
garded him curiously. 

“Who are you,” she asked, “ and why 
do you choose to live in such a place as 
this ?” 

* Ask naught of me,” he said, with an 
energy he seemed unable to repress. 
“Ask rather of yourself who am I and 
how came I—thus.” 

He struck himself upon the breast, and 
without awaiting an answer again abruptly 
left the cave. She sat there wondering, 
trying to weave into definite shape certain 
vague impressions suggested by his pres- 
ence, until weariness overcame her and she 
slept. 

Hours after, Herne the Hunter re- 
entered the cave, bearing a torch. His 
garments were wet, the rain-drops clung 
to his hair, and his face was more haggard 
than ever. He advanced towards the 
slumbering woman softly, and stood over 
her, gazing mournfully upon her, while 
large tears rolled down his cheeks. Then 
his expression changed to one that was 
stern and vindictive. His hand nervously 
toyed with the knife in his belt. Milder 
thoughts again seemed to sway him, and 
his features worked twitchingly. 

“IT cannot, I cannot,” he whispered to 
himself. “The tears I thought forever 
banished from these eyes return at this 
sight. There has never been another who 
could so move me. Though thou hast 
been my curse, and art yet my hell—I 
cannot do it. Come! protector of my 


soul; stand thou between me and all 
murderous thoughts !”’ 

He drew his Bible from his bosom, 
kissed it convulsively, then held it as 
though to guard her from himself, and 
drawing backward slowly, he again fled 
into the storm and darkness without. 

* * * * * 

The gray light of morning rose over the 
Dismal, though within the cave the gloom 
still reigned supreme, when Herne the 
Hunter again stood at the entrance hold- 
ing a flaring light. Then he said aloud: 

“Wake, you that sleep under the shadow 
of death! Wake, eat, and—pass on!” 

Mrs. Renfro aroused herself. The boy, 
however, slept on. Herne fixed his torch 
in the wall, and replenished the fire. Then 
he withdrew, apparently to give the lady 
privacy in making her toilet. 

She was stiff in limb and depressed in 
mind. After washing at the spring, she 
wandered listlessly about the cave, survey- 
ing old Herne’s scanty store of comforts. 
Suddenly she paused before a faded picture, 
framed in long, withered moss, that clung 
to an abutment of the rock. It was that 
of a girl, fair, slender and ethereal. There 
was a wealth of hair, large eyes, and 
features so faultless that the witching 
sense of self-satisfaction permeating them, 
added to rather than marred their loveli- 
ness. 

The lady—glancing indifferently—sud- 
denly felt a thrill and a pain. A deadly 
sense of recognition nearly overcame her, 
as this memento—confronting her like a 
resurrected chapter of the past—made 
clear the hitherto inexplicable behavior of 
their host. She recovered, and looked 
upon it tenderly, then shook her head 
gently and sighed. 

“You cannot recognize it!” said adeep 
voice behind her. “You dare not! For 
the sake of your conscience—your hope in 
heaven—your fear of hell—you dare not 
recognize and look upon me!” 

She did not look round, though she 
knew that Herne the Hunter stood frown- 
ing behind, but trembled in silence as he 
went on with increasing energy : 

“What does that face remind you of ? 
See you aught beneath that beauty but 
treachery without pity, duplicity without 
shame? Lo! the pity and the shame you 
should have felt have recoiled upon me — 
me, who alone have suffered.”” He broke off 
abruptly, as though choked by emotion. 
She dared not face him; she felt incapa- 
ble of a reply. After a pause, he resumed, 
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passionately: “Oh! Alice, Alice! The 
dead rest, yet the living dead can only 
endure. Amid these crags, and through- 
out the solitude of years, I have fought 
and refought the same old battle; but 
with each victory it returns upon me, 
strengthened by defeat, while with me all 
grows weaker but the remorselessness of 
memory and the capacity for pain.” 

She still stood, with bowed head, shiver- 
ing as though his words were blows. 

“ Have you nothing to say-?” he asked. 
“Does that picture of your own youth 
recall no vanished tenderness for one who 
—self-outcast of men—fell to that pass 
through you?” 

“T have a husband,” she murmured, 
almost in a whisper. 

“ Aye, and because of that husband I have 
no wife—no wife—no wife!” His wail- 
ing repetition seemed absolutely heart- 
broken; but sternly he continued : “ You 
have told me where he is. I say to you — 


hide him—hide him from me! Even 
this ’’—he struck his bosom with his Bible 
feverishly—“ may not save him. I have 


prayed and wrought, but it is as noth- 
ing—nothing—when I think—when I re- 
member. Therefore, hide him from me 
—lest I slay him—” 

“You would not—you dare not harm 
him!" She faced him now, a splendid 
picture of an aroused wife and mother. 
“ He is not to blame—he knew you not— 
he has been good to me—and—and—I 
love him.” 

He shrank from the last words as though 
from a blow, and stood cowering. Then 
he hissed out : 

“Let me not find him. Hide him—hide 

him!” ; 
Tommy here awoke with a yawn, and 
announced that his foot was about well. 
Herne, closing his lips, busied himself about 
preparing breakfast, which cheerless meal 
was eaten in silence. When they finally 
emerged from the cave the sun was peep- 
ing into the Dismal below them ; bright 
gleams chased the dark shadows down the 
cliffs, and the morning mists were melting. 
The storm was over; there was a twitter 
of birds, the tinkle of an overflowing 
burn, and a squirrel’s bark emphasizing 
the freshness of the morn. The pure 
air entered the lips like wine, and Mrs. 
Renfro felt her depression roll off as they 
retraced the devious trail of the night 
before. 

They found the lady’s horse standing 
dejectedly near where he had been left. 


The fog, in vast rolls, was climbing out 
of the Dismal, disclosing dark masses of 
forest below. The flavor of pine and bal- 
sam slept beneath the trees, every grass 
blade was diamond-strewn, and every 
sound vivified by the sense of mighty 
walls and unsounded depths. 

After Mrs. Renfro had mounted, Herne 
the Hunter swept an arm around. The 
scene was savage and sombre, despite the 
sunlight. The intensity of the solitude 
about them dragged upon the mind like a 
weight. 

’ “Behold,” he said sadly, “this is my 
world. I can tolerate no other.” 

She inwardly shuddered ; then a wave 
of old associations swept over her mind. 
Beneath the austerity of the man, beyond 
his selfish nurture of affliction, she —for 
the moment —remembered him as he 
once was, homely, kindly, enthusiastic and 
true. Had she indeed changed him to 
this? Or was it not rather the imperative- 
ness of a passion, unable to endure or for- 
get her preference of another? Whatever 
the cause, her heart now ached for him, 
though she feared him. 

“Come with us,” she said. ‘“ You were 
not made to live thus.” ‘ 

“T cannot—I dare not. It will take 
months to undo the misery of this meet- 
ing.” 

“My husband—” 

“Do not name him!” he cried fiercely ; 
then abruptly lowering his tone, he said, 
with infinite sadness: “ Ask me no more. 
Yonder, by that white cliff, lies the Swan- 
anoa trail you missed yesterday. The 
kindest thing you can do is to forget that 
you have seen me. Farewell!” 

He turned away and swung himself down 
the mountain-side into the Dismal. She 
saw the rolling mists close over him, and 
remained motionless in a reverie so deep 
that the boy spoke twice to her before she 
turned her horse’s head and followed him. 

* * * * * 

Above the surveyor’s camp lay the 
Swananoa Gap, a gloomy, precipitous 
gorge through which the river lashed itself 
into milder reaches below. Mrs. Renfro 
fourfd her husband absent. With a single 
assistant he had started for the upper de- 
files, intending to be gone several days. 
They told her that he would endeavor to 
secure the services of Herne the Hunter 
as a guide, as one knowing more of that 
wilderness than any one else. 

Here was fresh food for wifely alarm. 
Herne had never met her husband, yet the 
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latter's name would make known his re- 
lationship to herself. She shuddered over 
the possibilities that might result from 
their sojourn together—far from aid—in 
those wild mountains, and made herself 
wretched for a week in consequence. 

Meanwhile the transient fine weather 
passed ; the rains once more descended, 
and the peaks of Nantahalah were invisi- 
ble for days amid a whirl of vapor. The 
boom of the river, the grinding of forest 
limbs, the shriek of the wind, made life 
unusually dreary at the camp. She lay 
awake one night when the elements were 
apparently doing their worst. Her hus- 
band was still absent—perhaps alone with 
a possible maniac, raving over the memory 
of fancied wrongs. 

Finally another sound mingled with and 
at last overmastered all others—something 
between a crash and a roar, interblended 
with sullen jars and grindings. Near and 
nearer it came. She sprang to the tent- 
floor and found her feet in the water. The 
darkness was intense. What could be the 
matter? Fear overcame her resolution and 
she shrieked aloud. : 

A man bearing a lantern burst into the 
tent with ahoarse cry. Its gleams showed 
her Herne the Hunter, drenched, draggled, 
a ghastly cut across his face, with the 
blood streaming down, his long hair flying, 
and in his eyes a fierce flame. 

“T feared I would not find you,” he 
shouted, for the roar without was now ap- 
palling. “It is a cloud-burst above. In 
five minutes this hollow will be fathoms 
deep. ‘The tents lower down are already 
gone. Come!” 

He had seized and was bearing her out. 

“Save—alarm the others!” she cried. 

“You first—Alice.” 

In that dread moment she detected the 
hopelessness with which he called her thus, 
as though such recognition was wrung 
from his lips by the pain he hugged, even 
while it rended him. 

“My husband?” she gasped, growing 
faint over the thought of his possible peril 
—or death. 

“Safe,” he hissed through his clenched 
teeth, for his exertions were tremendous. 
With a fierce flap the tent was swept away 
as they left it. About his knees the 
waters swirled, while limbs and other float- 
ing débris swept furiously by. 

What seemed to her minutes—though 
really seconds—passed amid a terrific 





jumble of sounds, while the rain fell in 
It seemed as though the invisible 


sheets. 
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mountains were dissolving. They were, 
however. slowly rising above the floods. 
She heard Herne’s hard breathing, and 
felt his wild heart-throbs as he held her 
close. Something heavy struck them, or 
rather him, for he shielded her. One 
of his arms fell limp, and he groaned 
heavily. Then she swooned away, with a 
fleeting sensation of being grasped by 
some one else. 

Later, when she revived, there was a 
great hush in the air. Below, the river 
gently brawled ; there was a misty dark- 
ness around, and the gleam of a lantern 
held before a dear and familiar form. 

“ Husband—is it you?” she murmured. 

“Yes, yes,” said Captain Renfro, “I 
thought I had lost you. You owe your 
life to Herne the Hunter. In fact, but for 
him I would have been overwhelmed my- 
self.” 

“Where is he?” she asked feebly. 

“The men are searching for him. Just 
as one of them got hold of you, he fell 
back—something must have struck him, 
and the flood swept him off. I tell you, 
Alice, that man—crazy or not—is a hero. 
We were on our way down and had camped 
above the Gap, when the cloud-burst came. 
We knew you all would be overwhelmed 
before we could get round here by the 
trail ; so what does Herne do but send us 
on horseback by land, while he scoots 
down that cafion in a canoe—little better 
than an eggshell. Risked his life in that 
awful place to get here intime. I insisted 
on going with him at first.” 

“Just like you, George,” said the wife 
fondly, though in her mind’s eye came a 
vision of Herne the Hunter battling with 
that Niagara to save and unite the two, 
through whom his own life had been made 
a burden. She sighed and clasped her 
husband’s hand, while he resumed : 

“T was a fool, I expect, for the canoe 
would have swamped under both of us. 
He knew this, and ordered me off with a 
look I did not like ; there was madness in 
it. Well, we hurried round by the trail with 
one lantern ; Herne took the other. When 
we got here, you were apparently dead, 
Herne and two of the men swept off—the 
camp gone from below, and so on,” 

A ¢ry was now heard. Several men 
hastened down, and soon lights were seen 
returning. Four of them bore Herne the 
Hunter. One arm and a leg were broken, 
and his skull crushed in; yet the wonder- 
ful vitality of the man had kept him alive 
and sensible. 

















“We found him clinging to a sapling,” 
said one. “But he’s about gone—poor 
fellow!” 

Poor fellow, indeed! Mrs. Renfro felt 
the lumps rise in her throat as she gazed 
upon that wreck, and thought. Presently 
Herne opened his eyes—already filling 
with the death-mist—and his gaze fell 
upon her face. 

“ Alice,” he whispered, “ my troubles— 
are over. This’”—he tugged at something 
in his bosom with his uninjured arm, when 
some one drew forth his Bible, drenched 
and torn—* this saved me. I could have 
killed him—” he glanced at Renfro, who 
amid his pity now wondered. “I could— 
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but—I saved you. And—now—Jesus— 
have mercy—” 

These were his last words, for in another 
minute Herne the Hunter was a thing of 
the past, and a weeping woman bent over 
him. After that there was silence for a 
while. ‘Then the wife said to her hus- 
band, while the others removed the dead 
man : 

“It was his misfortune, not my fault, 
that he loved me. Has he not made 
amends?” 

And the husband, with his hands clasped 
in hers, could find no other heart than to 
say: 

“ Aye—most nobly!” 
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Down country lanes, 
O’er treeless plains, 

And seas of prairie grasses, 
I wheel along, 
With cheers and song 

To every breeze that passes. 


I leave the town, 
Walls bare and brown, 
The bustling, sordid masses— 
The business boom 
Of counting-room, 
The dandies, dudes, and asses. 


Awheel, awheel, 
The miles I reel, 
Afar from heated highways, 
And odors greet 
Of verdure sweet, 
Along the country by-ways. 


By fields of grain, 
O’er daisy plain, 
Adown the pretty valley ; 
By drowsy kine, 
By cot and vine, 
So joyfully I sally. 


O, healthful steed ! 
My only creed, 

Beyond dissent or doubting, 
Is Nature’s way, 


In holiday 


Upon a summer outing. 


MEMORIES OF YACHT CRUISES. 


BY THE LATE CAPTAIN R. F. COFFIN. 
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Despite the charms of the cruise on an 
individual yacht, much is to be said in 
favor of the cruise in squadron. The 
cruise in the solitary craft may be very 
pleasant at first, but it is apt to become 
monotonous after a few days, unless the 
party on board has been most happily 
selected. While ex route from port to port 
every craft bound in the same direction is 
at once made a contestant in an impro- 
vised race, and unless she, too, is a yacht, 
she is too easily disposed of. As has been 
often proven, the slowest of the yachts is 
more than a match for the fastest coasting 
vessel. Probably the fastest vessels en- 
countered will be the fishing schooners, 
and some of these nowadays sport nearly 
as much fancy canvas as the yachts do. 
They are finely modeled craft, and gener- 
ally sail, as the yacht does, in good ballast 
trim. As a matter of course, they are 
admirably handled, and occasionally the 
tedium of the individual cruise is enlivened 
by a more or less spirited trial of speed 
with a well-appointed fishing schooner. 
Always, however, so far as my experience 
goes, these trials end in favor of the 
pleasure craft, none of which can properly 
be considered slow, except by comparison 
with some other yacht. Nothing proves 
more conclusively that yachting means 
racing than the fact that the chief interest 
and pleasure of the individual cruise arise 
from these chance contests with vessels 
encountered en route. 

Now, in the squadron cruise all this is 
furnished to hand, and as part of the regu- 
lar order of things. Each passage between 
ports is a race, and each yacht selects her 
class competitors, and cares for the move- 
ment of no others in the fleet. Very 
much more now than formerly, care is 
taken to have these races fair, and a mat- 
ter of official record. In some instances 
the New York Yacht Club has hired a tug 
to accompany the yachts for the whole 
cruise, and from her the time is taken ac- 
curately at the start and finish of each 
day’s sail. Commodore Gerry (as noted 
in the September OuTING) has the regatta 
committee on the Zi/ectra, and makes a 
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specialty of having a correct record of the 
daily runs kept, making manifold copies 
of the result, and sending a copy to each 
yacht almost as soon as her anchor is down. 
This increases the interest in the cruise 
immensely. The New York, however, is 
the only club, except, of course, the Amer- 
ican, which has a steam yacht for its flag- 
ship, and certainly there are few commo- 
dores who would take the trouble that 
Mr. Gerry does. I have no hesitation in 
saying that he is, in this respect, the best 
commodore that the old club has ever 
had. 

In the Eastern, the Atlantic, the Sea- 
wanhaka, and other clubs which cruise 
in squadron, this matter of accuracy in 
timing is receiving more and more atten- 
tion each year. In the printed orders of 
the commodore it is expressly provided 
that the first yacht to arrive at a desig- 
nated point shall note her own time, and 
then the times of all that follow, and shall 
report the same to the commodore. The 
start is not entirely fair, as it is made by 
general signal, and some yachts must of 
necessity, where the squadron is large, be 
in a better position than others. It is, 
however, the much-vaunted “one-gun 
start,” so strenuously advocated—for no 
reason that I can think of except that it 
is the style common in Great Britain. 
The British clubs, however, rarely start a 
large fleet, and where there are but five 
or six yachts, comparatively little trouble 
need be feared from permitting them all to 
crowd upon the line at once; while if 
there were thirty, forty, or more, vessels, 
confusion, and perhaps collision, would 
certainly result. After all, what can be 
fairer than the present American method 
of timing each yacht to a second at start 
and finish ? 

It is the continuous series of races, then, 
which gives the squadron cruise a charm 
lacking in all other forms of yachting ; 
but it also has other attractions. The 
interchange of visits between the guests 
on the different yachts, the jolly dinners, 
the pleasant shore parties—all these make 
the cruise exceedingly pleasant, and no 
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club whose fleet is at all respectable should 
fail to encourage it. None, of course, can 
present such a fleet of fine vessels as the 
New York, Atlantic and Eastern clubs; 
but much enjoyment may be had, even if 
the fleet is not so imposing. The Knick- 
erbocker Club can in numbers equal any, 
and its short cruises — generally in the 
early part of July—have been very enjoy- 
able. The cruise of the Seawanhaka Co- 
rinthian Club this year was a great suc- 
cess, although its fleet was not large. The 
Larchmont Yacht Club has never yet found 
itself in a position to essay the cruise, but 
as in all other respects it has placed itself 
in the front rank, it may well be expected 
to in the future. 

The difficulty where the yacht is small 
is to accommodate the guests. Roughing 
it is all very well in theory, but in practice 
it is unsatisfactory. Men on a pleasure 
trip do not care to rough it. There is 
also a difficulty in the small craft to find 
stowage for water and ice, two prime ne- 
cessities ; but if the runs are made short, so 
that the supply may be replenished daily, 
the small craft can manage very well, and 
I think in the future the annual cruise will 
become as much a regular feature of the 
yacht club programme as is the annual 
regatta. 

If Iam not mistaken, the Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Yacht Club had its first cruise 
in July, 1879, and it was a Corinthian one, 
only a few professionals being allowed on 
the yachts. Well, it’s all right for the 
guests on board a yacht to take a pull at 
sheets or halliards once in a while, but as 
for doing all the deck duty, turning out 
and washing down the decks, cleaning the 
bright work, and making and taking in sail 
continuously all day long, it is quite absurd. 
But this has to be done, if the wind be 
paltry and baffling. But as for calling it 
amusement, I think that when turning a 
grindstone becomes a pleasurable occupa- 
tion, then strict Corinthian yachting will 
be a pastime, and not until then. 

The Corinthian Club, on this its first 
cruise, assembled at Glen Cove, and sailed 
thence to Black Rock, with a fleet com- 
posed of one schooner and four sloops; 
among them the Schemer, then owned by 
Mr. C. S. Lee, who was lost last March in 
the yawl Cythera. He was a very intelli- 
gent gentleman, and one of the most skill- 
ful of the yachting men of the time. 

Mr. Lee was one of the earliest converts 
to the cutter theory, and in 1881 he had 
the cutter Oriva built from a design by 
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John Harvey, who at that time was in 
business in London. Her advent not only 
introduced a new style in design, but also 
in workmanship, she being by all odds the 
best constructed yacht ever built in this 
country. She was not as narrow as the 
ordinary British cutter of her length at 
that time, and would have been still bet- 
ter had she been given another foot of 
beam. At that time, however, there was a 
mistaken notion on the part of those most 
violently affected by the “cutter craze,” 
as it was called, that the British yachts 
sailed fast because they were narrow. 
People wholly ignored the fact that each 
builder made his yacht as broad as possible 
under the rule, and as soon as it was re- 
laxed the 7/iste was produced, by far the 
most speedy cutter yet turned out from 
a British yard. I think that, should a 
go-foot boat be designed as a challenger 
for the America’s Cup, the Zhistle’s propor- 
tion of beam to length will probably be ex- 
ceeded in her, and that her success will be 
greater than that of the Scotch challenger. 

At the time of this first cruise of the 
Seawanhaka Club, Mr. Samuel J. Colgate, 
of the schooner /der, was the commodore, 
but the fleet on this cruise was under the 
command of its vice-commodore, Oliver 
E. Cromwell, and the schooner Zdde was 
the flagship. 

From Black Rock the fleet sailed to 
New London. At that port it was joined 
by the AZurze/, another of the Harvey cut- 
ters built in this country, and which ante- 
dated the Oriva by some three years. The 
first spar plan of this cutter was entirely 
too small, and her performance for her two 
first seasons only confirmed the centre- 
board men in their opinions as to the su- 
periority of the broad and shallow model. 

The Seawanhaka fleet went on to New- 
port, and later to New Bedford, where the 
cruise practically ended, the flagship hav- 
ing carried away her foremast on the pas- 
sage from Newport. 

The cruise of the Seawanhaka Club in 
1880 was under the command of Commo- 
dore W. A. W. Stewart, who recently 
owned the yawl Cythera, which he had 
purchased in England, and who was lost 
in her. His loss, like that of Mr. Lee, who 
accompanied him as his friend and guest, 
was most serious to the yachting interests 
of this city, and one from which the Corin- 
thian Club, of which these two gentlemen 
were the chief supports, will hardly re- 
cover. . 

The fleet of the club on this cruise was 
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larger than in the previous year. It had 
as schooners the Wanderer, Mr. James 
Stillman, and the C7Zyte, Mr. Anson Phelps 
Stokes; and there were nine sloops, the 
Regina carrying the pennant of the com- 
modore. The fleet assembled at Glen 
Cove, July 13, and sailed thence to Morris 
Cove, at the entrance to the harbor of 
New Haven, a most inconvenient stopping- 
place. It is four miles from the city, has 
an inconvenient landing-place, and except 
in the ‘daytime there is no regular com- 
munication with the city. No supplies of 
any kind can be obtained there. Still it 
is handy for a fleet of small yachts bound 
from Glen Cove, being about half way to 
New London. 

At this latter port, whither the fleet next 
proceeded, it remained for a day, and 
had a sweepstake race between three of 
its sloops, for the delectation of the lady 
guests at the Pequot House, with whom, 
of course, the Corinthian “tars” were 
great favorites. This harbor will always 
be a favorite stopping-place for yachts. 
From the first of June until the first of 
October there is hardly a day that one or 
more of the pleasure fleet may not be 
seen at anchor off the Pequot House, or 
off the Edgecombe House, on the opposite 
side of the harbor. There is good water 
clear up to the city, for the largest yachts ; 
supplies of all kinds are as abundant and 
cheap as in this city. There are facilities 
for hauling out, and several well-appointed 
shipyards where any kind of work on hull, 
rigging, spars or sails can be well done, at 
a fair price. In the afternoon the wind as 
a general thing is fair for a run up to 
the city, and in the early morning there 
is usually, during the summer months, a 
light air from the northward to bring the 
yachts back to the anchorage at the mouth 
of the harbor. 

The fleet this year, as in that previous, 
went on to New Bedford, where some rac- 
ing had been arranged. Stormy weather 
prevented this, and a return to Newport 
was made, where the cruise ended. 

The Atlantic Yacht Club, this year, had 
a fine muster of yachts, excelling, I think, 
that of any previous cruise. It left White- 
stone July 31, under command of Commo- 
dore L. A. Fish, the present owner of the 
Grayling, with seven schooners and seven- 
teen sloops. Its flagship was the schooner 
Agnes, the same which capsized at her 
anchor, with sails furled, while lying off 
Staten Island, in a hard squall last June. 
Her mishap has always been a mystery to 


me, for although an extremely shallow 
vessel, she had great initial stability. The 
squall must have been extremely heavy. 

The fleet pursued its usual route from 
Whitestone to Black Rock, where it re- 
mained over Sunday, and started the next 
day for New London. Here, on Monday 
evening, a ball in its honor was given at 
the Edgecombe House, and then, varying 
the ordinary route, it went to Block Island. 
Two or three attempts have been made by 
different yacht clubs to utilize Block Island 
as a stopping-place, but never with any 
satisfactory result. The anchorage is bad, 
and the harbor is but an apology for such. 
However, the Atlantic club desired to skip 
Newport if it were possible. The passage 
to New Bedford from Block Island was 
rather rough, and a stormy time there 
spoiled the hospitable intentions of the 
New Bedford Yacht Club in its behalf. 
There is no port at which the cruising 
yachtsman tarries, where he receives a 
warmer welcome than at the city of New 
Bedford. It is a hard place to emigrate 
from. Asa harbor, however, it has its dis- 
advantages; the entrance is narrow, and, 
with the wind blowing in, large and slug- 
gishly-working yachts have to tow out. 

The Atlantic club went on to Cottage 
City and had a great time there. Mr. 
Joseph Spinney entertained the members 
and guests at his cottage, and there were 
fireworks on the yachts, etc. Next day 
the fleet sailed for Newport. This plan of 
taking Newport in on the return to the 
westward is an excellent one, and the beat 
back from Cottage City is a better test of 
the qualities of the yachts than all the pre- 
vious runs have been. From Newport the 
club ran over to Greenport, where it dis- 
banded. It was by far the most successful 
cruise which the club has ever had, and I 
doubt whether it has ever been improved 
upon; much of this, of course, being due 
to its excellent commodore. Whatever Mr. 
Fish undertakes he accomplishes, as a rule, 
successfully. 

The fleets of the New York and Eastern 
yacht clubs were joined in the cruise of 
1880, the Eastern club coming west as far 
as New London, where it had to wait one 
day longer than had been expected on ac- 
count of the tardy movement of the New 
York fleet. They had been delayed by 
calm weather on the passage from Glen 
Cove. Together, the two fleets went over 
to Shelter Island, making a magnificent 
display in front of the Manhansett House. 
From there, the combined squadrons sailed 
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to Newport and thence to New Bedford, 
where there was a set race in which seven 
schooners and eleven sloops were started. 
The schooner Halcyon, then owned by 
General Paine, made the best time over 
the course, but the Peerless captured the 
prize from her on allowance of time. The 
Halcyon was originally a New York yacht 
and only of fair average speed ; but after 
General Paine had purchased her, that 
skillful yachtsman experimented with her 
to such good purpose that he made her 
the fastest light-weather schooner in the 
fleets. For years, when the New York 
yachts raced in Eastern waters, she regu- 
larly captured the prizes. 

The Peerless, which won on this occasion 
on allowance of time, was originally rigged 
as a sloop, having been built by the Poil- 
lons, in Brooklyn, for Mr. J. Rogers Max- 
well, the present owner of the sloop Sham- 
rock. She did not please the leading 
experts of the time, one of whom christened 
her “the Bull Pup.” Mr. Maxwell, how- 
ever, was not discouraged, and he finally 
made of her a fairly fast sloop. He then 
lengthened her and altered her rig to that 
of a schooner, and as such made her the 
fastest second-class schooner in America. 
At the time of this race she belonged to 
the New Bedford Yacht Club, having been 
sold to Vice-Commodore Hathaway of that 
club. The two squadrons proceeded to- 
gether to Vineyard Haven, where, after the 
usual interchange of courtesies, the Eastern 
club parted company, going on to Boston, 
while the New York club returned to New- 
port, where it disbanded, having been kept 
together for ten days. 

This was the year that the steel cutter 
Vandua.-a came out in English waters, and 
created such a furore. The New York 
yachtsmen on their return from this cruise 
were greeted by rumors from across the 
Atlantic that another bid was about to be 
made for the America’s Cup. This rumor 
did not trouble them much, but in the light 
of subsequent events, it is tolerably certain 
that if the Vanduara had come in 1881, as 
threatened, she would have carried the cup 
back to England in her locker. Fortunate- 
ly, or otherwise—for I do not know that it 
would be a misfortune if the cup was fairly 
captured by a foreign club—the Vanduara 
did not come, but the Aéalanta did, and 
was disposed of with all ease. 

The schooner Agues was the flagship of 
the Atlantic club during the cruise of 1881, 
once more carrying the pennant of Commo- 
dore Fish. In number, the fleet was not 
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as large as in the previous year, but there 
were five schooners and twelve sloops in 
the squadron when it left Black Rock, a 
very respectable fleet. The same old route 
was pursued—New London, Shelter Island, 
Newport and New Bedford ; but here the 
monotony of the cruise was varied by a 
race, the entries comprising four New Bed- 
ford and three Atlantic club schooners and 
six Atlantic and seven New Bedford sloops. 
The New Bedford schooner Peerless and 
the Atlantic sloop Fanita and New Bed- 
ford sloops Hesper and Mixie were the 
winners in the several classes, so the honors 
were decidedly with the New Bedford 
club, as it captured three out of the four 
prizes. 

The cruise of the New York Yacht Club 
for the year 1881 promised at its beginning 
to be the most brilliant in its history. It 
assembled at New London under the com- 
mand of Commodore Waller, with the 
Dauntless as the flagship. By way of 
opening the cruise in an interesting man- 
ner, Mr. Charles Minton, who was then the 
secretary, offered a $250 cup for a schooner 
prize on the run to Newport the following 
day, to be taken by the first yacht in, with- 
out allowance of time. It was shrewdly 
suspected that the secretary believed that 
without allowance of time there was no 
yacht in the fleet which could beat the 
Dauntless, on board which he was sailing, 
and that he intended the cup as a prize for 
the commodore. Had the start been made 
as arranged, all would have been well ; but 
at the hour named a fog hung over the 
harbor and Sound like a pall, and there 
was scarcely any wind, so the race for the 
Secretary’s Cup was declared off._ 

In the afternoon, however, the fog lifted, 
a good breeze sprang up, and the fleet 
started. When the schooner 7zdal Wave 
passed Point Judith, there was not a 
schooner in the fleet which was not hull 
down astern of her. It had been resolved 
to sail for the Secretary’s Cup the next day 
from Brenton’s Reef Lightship to Clark’s 
Point, off New Bedford ; but in view of the 
performance of the Z#da/ Wave in this run 
from New London, she seemed a certain 
winner, and such a state of affairs was 
particularly distasteful to Fleet-Captain 
Robert Center and the others on board 
the flagship. 

What was to be done to avert the threat- 
ened calamity? I know not who was 
responsible for the action, and should not 
state it if I did,for it was peculiarly dis- 
graceful. A half hour before the start, 
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Fleet-Captain Center rowed through the 
fleet and gave notice that no yacht could 
sail for the Secretary’s Cup unless the 
owner was on board. By a curious coin- 
cidence, as the elder Mr. Weller might 
have said, the only yacht which did not 
have her owner on board was the Zidal 
Wave, the yacht which had run all the 
other schooners out of sight on the pre- 
vious day. 

No meeting of the club had taken place 
in the meanwhile, and where any one ob- 
tained authority for such an unheard-of 
rule it is impossible to say. Captain Cen- 
ter, however, frankly admitted at New Bed- 
ford the next day, that the action was taken 
solely with a view to barring out the Z7da/ 
Wave. He, however, based his action on 
a personal feeling against Captain “ Joe” 
Elsworth, who, because he had sailed the 
Countess of Dufferin in her second race for 
the America’s Cup, had excited Captain 
Center’s ire. He had determined—so he 
said—that Captain “Joe” should never 
again sail for acupin the New York Yacht 
Club. Since that time, as we all know; the 
club and the public have been glad to 
avail themselves of Captain Elsworth’s skill, 
and he has been an important factor in the 
preservation of the great yachting trophy. 
After all, this disgraceful business was not 
at all necessary; for although the Z7da/ 
Wave started with the fleet, and although 
Captain Elsworth did his best to get to 
Clark’s Point ahead of the lot, the little 
New Bedford schooner Peer/ess, the once 
despised “ Bull Pup” of the New York ex- 
perts, captured the Secretary’s Cup. 

Of course, after this plain expression of 
feeling on the part of the officers of the 
club, Captain Elsworth could not consent 
to remain with the squadron, and immedi- 
ately left it. The result was the loss of the 
only light-weather schooner that had any 
chance against the Halcyon, and in the 
races which were sailed while the fleet was 
at New Bedford for the cups presented by 
Mr. E. A. Buck of the Spirit of the Times, 
the Halcyon, as usual, captured the schooner 
prize. 

This was rather a disastrous cruise, al- 
though it had promised so fairly. Com- 
modore Waller had gone to the expense of 
having a large barge towed to New Bed- 
ford, and on board her a ball was given, 
the music being furnished from New York. 
But there were several days of foggy 
weather which interfered materially with 
the programme. Finally a start was made, 
from Vineyard Haven for Boston, but, 


threatening weather being encountered, the 
fleets returned to Vineyard Haven, and 
the Eastern club concluded to part com- 
pany and go to Newport. So it was ar- 
ranged that next day, if the weather was 
favorable, the New York club should go 
on to Boston. During the day, however, 
there were many defections, and next morn- 
ing but a small fleet remained. The com- 
modore also was taken seriously ill, and the 
fleet was disbanded. No cruise ever cost 
flag-officers so much money, and none was 
ever less satisfactory. 

The Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club 
postponed its cruise this year until August, 
hoping to have the British cutter AZadge 
accompany it, but the canny Scotchman 
who had charge of her did not care to 
have her speed measured with other yachts 
until her regular racescame on. The club 
made its muster at Whitestone on this oc- 
casion, and went from there to Morris Cove. 
Commodore Stewart had his pennant on the 
schooner Sea Drift, and his fleet was very 
small, there being, besides this schooner, 
only seven sloops.- Among these was 
the cutter Oviva, on her first cruise. 
The cruise was very tame, and only ex- 
tended as far as Newport. It was the sum- 
mer of President Garfield’s death, and he 
was just hovering between life and death 
when the club started, a circumstance 
which prevented some of the yacht owners 
from joining. 

Although the Seawanhaka club did not 
obtain much credit from its annual cruise 
in 1881, it covered itself with glory by its 
matches with the cutter Madge. There 
can be no doubt but that the two sloops 
selected as the champions of the club in 
the /adge contests were as good as any of 
their sizes in the club. It is equally cer- 
tain that they were brought to the line in a 
miserably slipshod condition. The fact 
was, that at that time the yachting men of 
this country had the most thorough con- 
tempt for the British cutter. Captain Ira 
Smith, who sailed the Schemer in her race 
with the Madge, when his attention was 
called to the miserably setting topsail on 
his yacht—an old one borrowed for the oc- 
casion—shrugged his shoulders and said, 
“Oh! it’s good enough ; anything will do 
to beat that thing,” pointing to the cutter, 
which was lying a short distance away at- 
tired in one of Lapthorn’s most perfect 
suits; and the captain’s remark exactly 
expressed the general feeling at that time. 

Mr. Henry Steers, Captain “ Joe” Els- 
worth, and many members of the clubs 
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had been to England and had seen these away down on their sides can’t sail; a 
yachts sail, and knew that they were boat has got to have bottom fur to sail 
speedy ; but their utterances were received on.” 

with incredulity. ‘ They sail well enough Had the Madge been the Vanduara, the 
when compared with each other,” it was America’s Cup would have gone back to 
said, “but put them alongside of our cen- Great Britain, beyond a_peradventure. 
treboard yachts and they will be beaten That was one chance of which John Bull 
easily.” The average Bay Shore boatman failed to avail himself; he has another 
hitched up his trousers and said oracu- this season—will he avail himself of it? 
larly: “It stands to reason them things Quien sabe? 


ON BLADES OF STEEL. 
BY D, BOULTON HERRALD. 


To the enthusiastic skater even the pleas- of yonder stick! Though half hidden in 
ures afforded by the enclosed rink are the ice, it yet projects enough to catch the 
manifold, but who will compare them, to point of your skate and give you an ugly 
those offered by the far-stretching reach of “cropper.” Crack! You are on thin ice. 
the frozen river or lake? Keep nearer to the shore. Who is this 

However tastefully decorated the rink coming up behind so fast? He evidently 
may be, it cannot bear comparison with the wishes to have a “brush,” and you are not 
arena supplied by Nature. Instead of flags unwilling. 
and streamers we have the green pines on So on you fly, past the creek, with timo- 
the distant hill-tops, while closer at handthe rous children and girls covering its sur- 
trees, clothed with leaves of autumn tints, face. ‘They prefer to skate over the shal- 
are painted by Nature’s brush. The car- lows to trusting themselves upon the 
pet of brown, withered ferns and grass is deeper river. Here’s the deserted pottery, 
dotted here and there with drifted heaps bleak and dismal, with sashes that hold 
of early snow. In place of long lines of naught but the ragged edges of the panes 
promenading, gossiping humanity, our that once kept out the weather—victims of 
boundaries are the barren shores, their the small boy and his “sling.” And here 
sameness relieved here by an upturned the Fair Grounds, the long rows of white- 
boat and there a stranded log. Replacing washed stabling, grand-stand and buildings 
the glare of the electric light, we have the glaring in the bright sunshine. The oblong 
sun’s genial rays, or the softer and more race track recalls memories of the close 
beauteous moon. Gone is the damp vapor finish between “ Little Vic” and “ Chest- 
that will ever arise from even the best-ap- nut Jim.” How your heart stopped still 
pointed rink, and we can revel in the crisp until “ Vic” showed her nose under the 
and bracing air of autumn. Surely, then, wire, a short head to the good, for she car- 
is outdoor skating entitled to the palm. ried your “pile” on her handsome shoul- 
In the rink the never-ceasing round from ders! On and on, until the bridge stops 
left to right, and, at the sound of the bell, your progress. The ice beneath it is not 
from right to left, grows wearily monoto- of sufficient strength to bear your weight. 
nous, even though the most charming of Then, after walking across the road and 
partners may glide by one’s side. Round climbing the fences, you come to the nar- 
and round the skaters promenade in end- rows, where the ice is ever frail. Keep 
less procession. You dare not go too fast well in, under the trees, skate swiftly, and 
nor yet too slow, for the one will surely do not tumble, or you will surely get a 
bring you into collision with some one who ducking. Halloa! the sman ahead seems 
blocks the way; the other will still more to be in difficulties. He has fallen into a 
certainly run some one into you. water-hole! Now, put on a burst and try 

But in the glorious open all is changed. to avoid meeting with a like mishap. You 
Your skates locked on, away you glide, near the victim as he stands over the waist 
fast or slow, turning and twisting without in water. His coat collar seems to offer a 
let or hindrance, as fancy prompts your good hold=-and the idea is no sooner 
path. Do not gonear that hole! Beware thought of than acted on. As you pass, 
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‘* puT YOUR SKATES ON, MISS?”’ 


you grasp him, and with the impetus of 
your speed drag him from his involuntary 
bath to a spot where the ice is firm. 

He betrays ingratitude, however, of the 
basest description, for he consigns you to 
a hotter place than—skating, because, for- 
sooth, you gathered some of his back hair 
in your fist. Well, such is life! ‘Men 
were ungrateful ever.” 

Now you near the worst place yet en- 
countered, open water, with ice here and 
there between the boulders on the shore. 
In and out you thread your way, dulling 
the skate blades sadly on the stones; but 
soon the obstruction is passed, and the 
“going” is again good. There, to the 
right, is the tamarac swamp, where you 
have bowled over many a “bunny” and 
many a grouse. There the wooded point 
where you had such a pleasant picnic 
and met jolly Miss Jones. But duck your 
head, for here is the railroad bridge, and 
in case of contact with those jutting iron 
bolts your cranium would be apt to come 
out second best. 

Why, here we are at the locks already! 
A short four miles it has seemed, covered 
in little more than twenty minutes. Now 
off with the “acmes,” for why should one 
blunt them, or stumble over the portage 
like a drunken man, when he can so easily 
unlock the skates and saunter over com- 
fortably ? 

Another mile and a half is passed, and 


a second set of lock-gates is reached, which 
must be crossed ere we can come to the 
lake-like expanse on their farther side, 
made by the widening of the river. 
Halloa! there is a sail, and a large one 
at that. What can it be? Oh, the ice- 
boat, of course. How stupid of me not to 
think of it before. 

When we cross over the rise the boat 
comes into full view, dashing along at 
high speed as it tacks from shore to shore. 
It is the only craft of the kind in Central 
Canada, and is consequently regarded as a 
wonderful machine. To me, however, it 
looks a crude affair indeed, after the far- 
famed fleets that grace the frozen waters 
of the Hudson. 

Mile after mile we skim along, now 
jumping a crack, now avoiding a miniature 
drift of snow. The sun is in my eyes, 
and I cannot keep a. good lookout. Sud- 
denly I am startled by a warning shout, 
which brings me to a standstill to dis- 
cover that there is open water but a few 
feet ahead. 

The shadows of evening are falling, so 
we turn homeward. The scenes of the 
outward journey meet the eye again, mel- 
lowed in the deepening twilight. At length 
we reach the landing, with a keen appetite 
for dinner, and in a condition to thor- 
oughly enjoy the after-dinner pipe before 
an open fire, and the perusal of the latest 
novel. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE OF THE PRESIDENTS. 





BY JOHN P. FOLEY. 


III—ANDREW JACKSON. 


te-7-—< HE life of An- 
drew Jackson 
has been tersely 
described as “a 





~ battle and a 

~ march.” Wash- 

ington, Jeffer- 

a 4 . son, Madison, 

of =. AND ~~ Monroe, were 

an ve" .’ all born in the purple of 
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slavery. They were the 
sons of wealthy planters ; educated at the 
best schools ; provided with private tutors, 
and, with one exception, graduated from 
the leading colleges of the period. They 
moved in the best circles of society, and 
could choose whatever profession or pur- 
suit they pleased. Seats in the House of 
Burgesses of Virginia awaited them as 
soon as they became of age, and what- 
ever other political preferment young na- 
tive-born Americans could obtain under 
the colonial régime was easily within their 
reach. Very different the early life and 
fortune of Andrew Jackson, the fifth of the 
Southern Presidents. 

Two years before he was born his father 
was a poor linen weaver in the North of 
Ireland, beaten in the struggle for existence 
and preparing with some of his relatives 
to emigrate to the new world. This little 
colony, made up of Jacksons and Craw- 


fords, landed at Charleston, in 1765, and 
immediately started for the Waxhaw settle- 
ment, which lay partly in North and partly 
in South Carolina, in-the region bordering 
on the Catawba River. This point, no doubt, 
was chosen because a number of colonists 
from the same part of Ireland had already 
made their homes there. The Crawfords 
bought good land in the centre of the settle- 
ment, while the Jacksons, not having the 
means to purchase, went on new land some 
miles distant. There Jackson, senior, built 
a hut and began to clear the woods around 
him. At the end of two years he became 
ill and died. Mr. Parton, in his excellent 
life of President Jackson, tells us that the 
widow, accompanied by her little family, 
brought the remains of her husband ina 
rude wagon out of the wilderness to the 
Waxhaw churchyard, and did not again 
return home after the interment. Instead, 
she went to the house of a brother-in-law, 
and in a few days gave birth to a son, whom 
she named Andrew. The log-house, where 
this event took place on March 15, 1767, 
was at a point on the North Carolina side, 
less than a quarter of a mile from the 
boundary line between the two provinces ; 
so that the hero of New Orleans, many 
years later, erred in the matter of his nativ- 
ity, when, in his celebrated manifesto to the 
nullifiers of South Carolina, he addressed 
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them as “ Fellow-Citizens of my native 
State.” Mrs. Jackson, at the end of three 
weeks, left her eldest son to assist this rela- 
tive on his farm and went with her second 
son and the infant Andrew to the house of 
her brother-in-law, the Mr. Crawford with 
whom she and her husband crossed the 
Atlantic two years before. Crawford was 
then in comfortable circumstances. He had 
some capital when he arrived, and, in addi- 
tion, was a good, thrifty and successful 
farmer. This was young Jackson’s home 
during the next ten or twelve years. His 
life was indeed “a battle and a march,” 
and march and battle began with his very 
infancy. 

North Carolinians have long and tena- 
cious memories, and when, more than a 
quarter of a century ago, Mr. Parton made 
a pilgrimage into Mecklenberg County to 
collect materials for the life of the great 
democratic chieftain, he was able to gather 
many an anecdote of the early life of his 
hero. ‘“ He wasa wild, frolicksome, wilful, 
mischievous, daring, reckless boy, who 
loved his friends and detested his enemies.” 
Truly, the boy was father of the man. -He 
allowed no one to impose upon him. On 
one occasion, we are told, some boys gave 
him a gun loaded to the muzzle in order to 
see him knocked over when he fired it. He 
was kicked over, and springing to his feet 
exclaimed: “If one of you laughs I'll kill 
him!” And there was no laughter. It is 
said that the larger boys had trouble in 
getting along with him; but that he was 
idolized by the smaller ones, who always 
found in him a protector and a champion. 
“ He was,” said one who knew him in youth, 
‘a bully, but never a coward.” In boyish 
games and sports of every description he 
was thoroughly proficient. It was easy to 
make a wrestling match when “ Andy” 
Jackson was present ; but, although tall and 
active, he was not strong in proportion to 
his height, and was frequently thrown. He 
was fond of running and jumping, feats in 
which he excelled. He was addicted to gib- 
berish or slang, and one of his favorite ex- 
pressions was this: “Set de case: You are 
Shauney Kerr’s mare and me Billy Buck; 
and I should mount you and you should 
kick, fall, fling and break your neck, should 
I be to blame for that?” Young John 
Quincy Adams, who was born in the same 
year as Jackson, and who was at this time 
studying diplomacy under his father in Eu- 
rope, would probably have fled in as great 
horror from his successor in the Presidency, 
if he then propounded to him this problem, 


as in after years he fled from him on the day 
of hisinauguration. The woods of Waxhaw 
were full of deer, wild turkey and other 
game, and owing to the household de- 
mands of the colony, to hunt and kill them 
was much more of a necessity than a pleas- 
ure. Jackson, it is needless to say, became 
expert with the rifle, and the bird or animal 
that came within range rarely escaped with 
its life. 
His mother’s ambition was to make him 
a clergyman, and in due time he was sent 
to what in those days was called “an old 
field school.” By and by he attended 
schools of a better class, at which lads were 
prepared for college. Where the means to 
pay for this superior education came from 
is not known, but it is believed that his 
mother was assisted by members of her fam- 
ily in Ireland. Jackson was not a studious 
boy, so he learned little except reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. His educational 
equipment all through life was very light, 
but, nevertheless, his name stands on the 
roll of the learned Doctors of Harvard, an 
act for which the younger Adams never 
forgave his old university. When the 
colonies decided to draw the sword, Jack- 
son was a child nine years old, and the 
war was half over before its tide rolled 
along to the banks of the Catawba. From 
the very beginning, however, the Scotch- 
Irish settlers of Waxhaw were as loyal and 
devoted to the patriotic cause as the de- 
scendants of the Puritans who fell at Lex- 
ington and Bunker Hill. Many of them 
and their children went into the army, 
among others Hugh Jackson, Andrew’s 
eldest brother, who was “a man in stature 
if not in years.” Hewas killed in the battle 
of Stono. Robert Jackson, the second son, 
too young to bear arms, and Andrew were 
with their mother when Tarleton’s dragoons 
swept along to Waxhaw. A body of militia 
was taken by surprise and a large number 
killed and wounded. This was Jackson’s 
first lesson in war. He was then about 
thirteen, and he and his brother aided their 
mother in nursing the unfortunate victims 
of the raid. ‘Tarleton’s troopers rode hard 
and fast over the Waxhaw farms, little 
dreaming that in one of its log-cabins they 
had left behind them a rough, ungainly boy 
who in after years was destined to defeat 
one of England’s ablest generals at the head 
of veteran soldiers bearing on their conquer- 
ing bannersthe memorable names of Tala- 
. veraand Badajos. Next came Lord Raw- 
don threatening to imprison all who refused 
to promise not to participate in the war. 
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Mrs. Jackson fled with her two boys into 
the wilderness rather than make the pledge. 
A short time after both sons were present 
in the engagement at Hanging Rock, near 
Waxhaw, where the patriots were so nearly 
victorious. The defeat of Gates brought 
the victorious Cornwallis to the little set- 
tlement, and the terrified inhabitants, Mrs. 
Jackson and her children among them, 
again fled before the soldiery. Andrew 
found a refuge in a temporary home ona 
farm where he gave his services in exchange 
for his board. His principal duties were 
fetching wood, driving cattle, picking beans, 
going tothe mill and the blacksmith’s shop. 
‘He never,” says Mr. Parton, “ went to the 
blacksmith’s without bringing home some- 
thing with which to killthe enemy. Once 
he fastened ‘the blade of a scythe toa pole, 
and on reaching home began to cut down 
the weeds, exclaiming, ‘Oh! if I were a man 
I would sweep down the British with my 
grass blade.’”” ‘The Jacksons were all home 
again in 1781, when the Waxhaw country 
became quiet. 

Andrew was now fourteen, tall as a man, 
but without much bodily strength. He 
and his brother thought, however, that they 
could be of some service to their country, 
and from time to time joined small raiding 
parties, organized to retaliate on the enemy. 
Cornwallis sent a body of troops to sup- 
press these disorders, and in a conflict the 
Jackson boys were captured. Then occur- 
red that memorable incident in his life 
which so embittered him ever afterward 
against England. The officer who had cap- 
tured him, ordered him to clean his boots. 
Jackson indignantly refused, declaring that 
he was a prisoner of war and expected to be 
treated as one. A fierce sword-blow aimed 
at his head was the answer. He warded it 
off with his arm, but the weapon struck his 
skull, inflicting a wound on arm and head, 
the marks of which remained to the day 
of his death. ‘The brutal officer then gave 
the same order to the brother. He, too, 
refused to obey and was prostrated with 
a blow which nearly killed him. One day, 
while a prisoner, Andrew was threatened 
with death unless he guided the troops to 
the house of an obnoxious patriot. He 
pretended to comply, but went bya route 
which gave the intended victim notice of 
their approach and enabled him to escape. 
The two brothers were next marched off 
prisoners of war to Camden, forty miles dis- 
tant. They and their companions were 
treated with horrible barbarity on the way. 
Forced to walk the entire distance without 
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food, they were not even allowed to drink 
the muddy water by the wayside. In Cam- 
den jail they were nearly starved to death. 
Small-pox broke out among the ill-fed and 
ill-clothed captives and it became a very 
pest-hole. At length General Greene ap- 
peared before the place and there were hopes 
of arescue. Jackson cut through a knot- 
hole in the fence and saw the operations in 
the field, which he reported to his fellow- 
prisoners. The Continental troops were 
defeated and the captives were in despair. 
But the faithful mother had not forgotten 
or abandoned them, and one day she ap- 
peared offering to exchange for her boys 
and some other prisoners, thirteen soldiers 
who had been captured by the men of Wax- 
haw. Her sons were so worn-out by star- 
vation and disease that she scarcely knew 
them. What a journey that was home to the 
Waxhaw! They could procure only two 
horses for the entire party. The mother 
rode one; on the other was her son Robert, 
stricken with small-pox and held in his 
seat by the exchanged prisoners. By their 
side trudged Andrew, shivering with fever 
and ague, shoeless, almost naked, his feet 
and legs bleeding and torn by rocks and 
briers. Still the battle and the march ! 
But the battle was only beginning for 
this seemingly ill-starred boy. When 
peace came, sending sunshine and joy 
through all the land, this heroic North of 
Ireland mother had been sleeping beside 
her husband in the Waxhaw graveyard 
more than a year, and the orphaned An- 
drew was striving hard to learn the trade 
of a saddler. His health was bad, and his 
spirit seemed broken. Perhaps it was grief 
for the mother whom he so deeply loved, 
and whose memory he revered all through 
life. Gradually, however, the spring and 
buoyancy of his nature asserted them- 
selves. He made the acquaintance of 
some boys of his own age whose parents 
had fled from Charleston, when it was 
captured, to Waxhaw, and who were wait- 
ing for the evacuation to return. He was 
the owner of a horse at this time, but it is 
not clear whether he obtained him by gift 
or purchase. At all events, he ran races ; 
very often rode them, and, impartial his- 
tory bids us say, “ gambled a little, drank 
a little, and fought cocks.”” It was a rude 
age; the little society that existed was 
demoralized by war, and there was no one 
to restrain, perhaps no one even to advise, 
this young orphan boy. He followed his 
friends to Charleston, “riding his horse, 
a fine and valuable animal which he had 
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contrived to possess.” His career in that 
city was wild and reckless. He ran up a 
long bill with his landlord, which he paid 
by a lucky throw at dice; the wager being 
his horse against two hundred dollars. All 
at once his conscience seems to have 
smitten him. He resolved to return home 
and reform. Never again through all his 
life did he throw dice for a wager. His 
scheme of reformation did not, however, 
include the abandonment of horse-racing 
and chicken-fighting, for during the next 
two years his biographers continue to re- 
cord many achievements and adventures 
in this line. His other pursuits, if he had 
any, are not known. Some say he taught 
school. If he did, teachers must have 
been few and far between at that time in 
North Carolina. When he was seventeen 
or eighteen years of age, he went to Salis- 
bury to study law. Unable to find an 
opening, he went to Morgantown, in Burke 
County, where he was equally unsuccess- 
ful. At length he succeeded in persuad- 
ing Mr. Spruce McCoy, of Salisbury, a 
lawyer of eminence, and subsequently a 
distinguished judge, to undertake his in- 
struction. The story of his career in Salis- 
bury is a sad one, if certain traditions be 
true. He was, according to some of his 
biographers, ‘the most roaring, rollicking, 
game-cocking, horse-racing, card-playing 
mischievous fellow that ever lived in Salis- 
bury.” The portrait is probably from the 
easel of a political enemy, or a well-mean- 
ing admirer, who deemed these the highest 
qualifications a young man could possess. 
In the first place, a life of this description 
involved the expenditure of considerable 
money even in a small North Carolina 
town a century ago, and Jackson had none. 
To suppose that he lived by gambling and 
horse-racing is absurd. It is certain, how- 
ever, that on one occasion he ran a foot- 
race there under somewhat ludicrous con- 
ditions. The champion runner of the town 
was one Hugh Montgomery. A match 
was made between him and Jackson on 
these terms: Montgomery to carry a man 
on his back and get a start of half the dis- 
tance. Jackson won by one or two feet, 
“amid the laughter of the town.”’ 

He received his license to practice law 
before he reached his twentieth year. This 
he could not have accomplished if his life 
had been the wild and reckless one which 
some writers would have us believe. He 
left Salisbury immediately and went to live 
at Martinsville in Guilford County. Two 
of his friends kept a store there, and he 


probably assisted them, although, it is said, 
he earned a livelihood by serving as a con- 
stable. The following year a friend of his 
was appointed judge of the Superior Court 
in Tennessee. He appointed Jackson pub- 
lic prosecutor. The position was not one 
for which there were many applicants. In 
the first place, it led into the wilderness 
where the red man was yet very success- 
fully disputing the advance of the pale- 
faces, and, in the next, the whites whom 
Jackson was coming to prosecute were not 
much higher in the scale of civilization 
than the native savages. Jackson induced 
some friends to accompany him in quest 
of fortune and fame, and a start was made 
for Jonesboro’, then the principal settle- 
ment in Eastern Tennessee. Thence they 
proceeded to Nashville, where they arrived 
in October, 1788. The journey was full 
of peril, and were it not for the watchful- 
ness of Jackson one night the whole party 
would probably have been massacred. 
Having a presentiment of danger, he deter- 
mined to sit up on guard. ‘Toward mid- 
night the hooting of an owl fell on his 
ear. This was followed by another and 
another, until in a short time all the owls 
in Tennessee appeared to have collected 
overhead of them. Jackson suspected that 
these owls carried scalping- knives and 
tomahawks, and awoke his companions. 
They were troubled no more by owls that 
night. At Nashville he found as much law 
business as he could attend to, and he set 
to work with his usual energy and vigor. 
In his capacity of public prosecutor he was 
obliged to attend court at Jonesboro’, which 
compelled him to make frequent journeys 
through the Indian-infested wilderness. 
This was hard and perilous work. No 
one dared attempt the trip alone, and trav- 
elers were in the habit of making up 
parties in order to be the better prepared 
for attack. Jackson one time was delayed, 
and his friends started without him. He 
followed and soon came upon their track, 
and, at the same time, the unmistakable 
trail of Indians immediately behind them. 
This was a situation which would have 
caused ninety-nine in a hundred men to 
turn back, but not so Jackson. Although 
his servant declined to go with him he de- 
termined to push ahead, and divided his 
provisions with his attendant, who turned 
homeward. Jackson came to a point where 
the Indians had branched off with the in- 
tention of surprising and attacking the 
whites with a certainty of success. At 
length he overtook his friends and warned 
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them of their danger. It was snowing 
heavily at the time, and the entire party 
were turned away from the camp of some 
hunters from whom they had asked shel- 
ter. When returning home they again 
stopped at the camp, but every one of the 
hunters had been scalped. 

Jackson now began to accumulate prop- 
erty, and he married Mrs. Robards, estab- 
lishing his home, the first he really ever 
had, in Nashville. This was almost the 
first halt thus far in “the march and the 
battle” of his life. It was not, however, 
the famous home called the Hermitage, 
for that did not come until many years 
later. If money was scarce in Tennessee 
at that time, there was an abundance of 
land, and six hundred and forty acres, or 
a square mile of real estate, was the ordi- 
nary fee for trying a case at court. Jack- 
son was in fact a land speculator, as well 
as a lawyer, and he was a purchaser when- 
ever he could command the money. So 
large were his possessions that he sold six 
thousand dollars worth of land in one 
block to a gentleman in Philadelphia, and 
after that large transaction for that time, 
had still several thousand acres left. Some 
years later he engaged in business on his 
place at Hunters Hill, thirteen miles from 
Nashville. This plantation embraced sev- 
eral thousand acres, and he erected on it 
a house which was one of the finest in that 
part of the country. In a smaller building 
near it he opened a store and sold goods 
to the Indians through a small window. 
His prosperity, however, received a sudden 
check. The Philadelphia gentleman, whose 
notes he had taken for his land, failed, and 
the protection of the notes devolved on 
Jackson, who had discounted them. This 
he did at an enormous sacrifice. 

He determined to retrieve his fortune, 
and to that end enlarged his operations in 
every direction. His slaves numbered one 
hundred and fifty, and in their manage- 
ment he was greatly assisted by Mrs. Jack- 
son. He raised corn and cotton, which he 
shipped on his own boats. At his large 
store he took produce of all kinds in ex- 
change for goods. He had on his planta- 
tion a cotton-gin, which was so recently 
invented that it had scarcely ceased to be 
a curiosity. With it he cleaned his own 
cotton and that of his neighbors, which was 
another source of income. He was an ex- 
cellent farmer and very proud of his crops, 
which were nearly always good. But this 
was not all. In his youth he had been 
exceedingly fond of horses, and his equine 
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tastes grew stronger as he advanced in 
years. He brought the famous “ Trux- 
ton”’ from Virginia to Tennessee and won 
fame and money as aturfman. Few races 
came off in the country around in which 
his name was not among the entries, and, 
as he ran his animals with care and judg- 
ment, he was a frequent winner. His 
stable was in fact the best bred in all that 
section, and proved a large source of in- 
come to him. Down even to the present 
day there is a “ Truxton” strain in Ten- 
nessee which is highly prized. In addition 
he amused himself with an occasional cock- 
fight. On at-least one occasion the own- 
ership of six hundred and forty acres of 
land depended upon the issue of the battle 
between the game birds. During these 
years, while he was pursuing the avocation 
of a planter, of a dealer in the goods of 
every description needed in a new country, 
of a horse-breeder and of a speculator in 
land, he also found time to hold various 
public positions. He was a delegate to the 
convention that framed the constitution of 
the State; a member of the legislature ; then 
a congressman and a judge. His service 
in Congress was very brief, and he resigned 
his position on the bench in order to re- 
cover the fortune he had lost. Jackson 
was a good public officer. He was not a 
great lawyer or jurist, but he fearlessly 
prosecuted every lawbreaker, and his de- 
cisions were always honest. Every scoun- 
drel in the territory was his enemy, but he 
never quailed before one of them. 

While he was on the bench the sheriff 
one day told him that a ruffian, who had 
been guilty of cutting off his child’s ear in 
a drunken passion, was in the court-house 
yard, armed with dirk and pistols, and de- 
fied arrest. Jackson directed him to sum- 
mon a posse of citizens. The sheriff re- 
ported back that the citizens were too 
terrified to act. ‘He must be taken,” said 
Jackson ; “summon me!” With a pistol 
in either hand, Jackson walked into the 
yard and strode up to the outlaw, who at 
once surrendered to him. 

Jackson possessed undaunted courage 
and nerve. A mob assembled one time 
with the intention of tarring and feather- 
ing him. He was ill in bed when a com- 
mittee waited on him to communicate the 
cheerful intelligence. ‘Give my compli- 
ments,” said he, “to Colonel [the 
leader of the party], and tell him my 
door is open to receive him and his regi- 
ment whenever they choose to call upon 
me, and that I hope he will have the chiv- 
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alry to lead his men and not to follow 
them.” His brave defiance cowed the 
mob. It dispersed, and its leader apolo- 
gized to Jackson. 

Long years after, while Jackson was 
President, he told a story of one of his ex- 
periences during these frontier days, which 
we shall insert here. 

“Now, Mr. B ,’ said Jackson, “ if 
any one attacks you I know you will fight 
with that big black stick of yours. You 
will aim right for his head. Well, sir, ten 
chances to one he will ward it off, and if 
you do hit him, you won’t bring him down. 
Now, sir [taking the stick into his own 
hands], you hold the stick so and punch 
him in the stomach, and you'll drop him. 
I will tell you how I found that out. 
When I was a young man, practising law 
in Tennessee, there was a big bullying 
fellow that wanted to pick a quarrel with 
me, and so trod on my toes. Supposing it 
accidental, I said nothing. Soon after 
he did it again, and I began to suspect 
his object. In a few moments he came 
by a third time, pushing against me vio- 
lently and evidently meaning fight. He 
was a man of immense size, one of the 
very biggest men I ever saw. As quick 
as a flash I snatched a small rail from 
the top of the fence and gave him the 
point of it full in the stomach. Sir, it 
doubled him up. He fell at my feet, and 
I stamped on him. Soon he got up, sav- 
age, and was about to fly at me like a 
tiger. The bystanders made as though 
they would interfere. Said I, ‘Don’t; 
stand back; give me room; that is all I 
ask, and I will manage him.’ With that I 
stood ready with the rail pointed. He 
gave me one look and turned away a be- 
witted man, sir, and feeling like one. So, 
sir, I say to you, if any fellow assaults you, 
give him the pint in his belly.” 

Jackson fought several duels, killing his 
antagonist in one of them; but these epi- 
sodes in his life do not fall within the 
limits of this paper. His military career 
may be said to begin with his appointment, 
in 1802, to the command of the militia of 
Tennessee, although he was not called 
into active service until the following year. 
Jefferson had then completed the Lou- 
isiana purchase, and it was thought the 
Spaniards would not be willing to acknowl- 
edge the authority of the United States, 
and, possibly, might resist it. Troops 
were ordered to the frontier, and if neces- 
sary were to be marched to New Orleans. 
Tennessee promptly responded, and Major 





General Jackson discharged so well the 
duty assigned him that he was thanked by 
the Federal Government. 

The ambitious, restless, brilliant Burr 
was at this time revolving in his fertile brain 
the erection of an empire in Mexico, and 
looking around for lieutenants to aid him 
in the realization of his dream, his eye 
fell upon Jackson, whom he had doubtless 
met in Philadelphia while he was Vice-Pres- 
ident. Inthe summer of 1805 Jackson rode 
from his plantation into Nashville. The little 
town was gayly decked with flags and ban- 
ners, and the streets were thronged with 
people from the surrounding country. 
Aaron Burr was expected, and the demon- 
stration was in hishonor. After an enter- 
tainment by the people of Nashville he rode 
home with Jackson as his guest. Burr's 
project appealed to the imagination of 
Jackson and he offered his services. Next 
day Burr went away. A year later he was 
again in Kentucky and Tennessee, and 
Jackson again offered to join his expedi- 
tion. The enterprise was then discussed 
everywhere, but no one had suspected, or at 
least given expression to, the suspicion that 
Burr’s plans were hostile to the interests of 
the United States. Rumors of this nature, 
however, were soon afloat, and Jackson laid 
the matter before Governor Claiborne. 
He at the same time wrote Burr, declaring 
that if his designs were inimical to the 
government, he desired to have no further 
relations with him. Burr was tried shortly 
afterwards for treason. He was always one 
of Jackson’s friends and entertained the 
highest opinion of his military capacity. 
When Congress declared war against Eng- 
land in 1812, Burr said that Jackson was 
the most capable general in the country. 
During the next five or six years Jackson 
was in private life. 

The outbreak of hostilities with England 
called him again into the field. The Mis- 
sissippi Valley was loyal to the core and 
promptly furnished a larger number of men 
than had been called for. Jackson, at the 
head of 2,500 volunteers, descended the 
Ohio and Mississippi to Natchez, where he 
received word from Wilkinson, at New Or- 
leans, to await further orders. Wilkinson 
was jealous of Jackson and did not desire 
his co-operation if he could do without it. 
Jackson, angry at the delay, went into camp. 
Later on he was enraged when, instead of 
receiving an order to advance, he was in- 
structed to disband his forces 500 miles 
from Nashville. It was a cruel order to 
give ; cruel treatment of men who had so 
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promptly rushed to the défense of their 
country. Jackson resolved to disobey it. 
He would not abandon his men so far 
from their homes. His quarter-master re- 
fused to furnish proper supplies. Jackson 
solved that problem by borrowing $5,000 
on his own responsibility. The journey 
back was severe, and many of the men fell 
sick. Jackson placed one of the sufferers 
on his own horse and walked 400 miles 
on foot. His officers and mounted men who 
were strong enough followed his example 
and gave their horses to their companions 
who had succumbed to the hardships of the 
march. One soldier became so dangerously 
ill that it was proposed to abandon him. 
‘‘Not a man shall be left as long as life is 
in him,” said Jackson. He watched over 
the sufferer as if he had been his own child, 
and saved his life. - 

In the summer of 1813 the terrible 
massacre of Fort Mimms occurred. The 
legislature of Tennessee authorized the 
raising of 3,500 men, and Jackson began 
operations against the Creeks in the follow- 
ing October. So great was his popularity 
that in a short time he had over five thou- 
sand men under his command. His name 
soon became a terror to the Indians, whom 
he mercilessly followed and fought when- 
ever they dared to oppose him. But there 
was a tender heart in the breast of Jackson. 
After a fierce encounter at Tallahassee, an 
Indian woman was found killed on the 
field. An infant boy lay on her bosom 
vainly striving to satisfy his hunger. The 
child was brought within the lines and 
adopted by Jackson. Mrs. Jackson, who 
had no children of her own, became as 
attached to the little war-waif as her 
husband, and he grew to be a fine youth. 
When he died Jackson was deeply grieved, 
and the remains are buried at the Hermi- 
tage. The timely assistance rendered by 
Jackson to the besieged at Fort Talladega 
prevented a repetition of the Fort Mimms 
horror, for it was on the point of surrender 
when he appeared and put the savages to 
flight. His own supplies now fell short, 
and his men were threatened with famine. 
The volunteers in his command attempted 
to leave for their homes, but were pre- 
vented by the militia. .The militia shortly 
after threatened revolt, and they were held 
in check by the volunteers. Both parties 
next united and resolved to abandon the 
field. Jackson rode to the head of the col- 


umn and presenting his pistol declared he 
would kill the first man who advanced. So 
dire was the distress that he lived on acorns 
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At the Great 
Horseshoe Bend of the Tallapoosa River, 
Jackson struck the Creek Indians a blow 


picked up in the woods. 


from which they never recovered. More 
than one thousand warriors took their final 
stand at that point in a strongly fortified 
camp. The battle was one of the fiercest in 
all our Indian annals. Six hundred braves 
were killed, for they had resolved to die 
rather than yield. Finally, the remnant of 
the band, their brethren nearly all slain, laid 
down their arms on the now historic Hick- 
ory Ground, at the fork of the Coosa and 
Tallapoosa rivers. Among those who sur- 
rendered was the famous Weatherford, the 
most valiant of all their leaders. 

The Waxhaw lad, who thirty-three years 
before had been struck down by one of 
Tarleton’s officers for refusing to clean his 
boots, was now Major-General in the Reg- 
ular Army of the United States and in full 
command of the division of the South. 
The war with England had been in prog- 
ress two years with varying success on 
either side. Florida was a province of 
Spain, and its governor, while openly pro- 
fessing friendship for the United States, had 
allowed British vessels to land supplies in 
the harbor of Pensacola, where they were 
forwarded by officers on shore to the In- 
dians in arms against us. He resolved to 
attack the place, and let Mr. Madison at 
Washington settle the difficulty which was 
certain to follow with Spain as best he 
could. An appeal for volunteers was 
promptly answered, and early in Novem- 
ber Jackson was drawn up in front of the 
place with a demand for an immediate 
surrender. ‘This was refused, and an attack 
was ordered next day. Ina short time he 
was in possession of Pensacola, and the 
British ships were weighing anchor to 
escape the fire of his artillery. Fort Bar- 
ancas blew up as he was making prepara- 
tions to assault it. He had no further busi- 
ness in Pensacola, and resolved to leave, 
sending this note to the governor: “ The 
enemy has retired ; the hostile Creeks have 
fled to the forest, and I now retire from 
your town, leaving you to occupy your 
forts and protect the rights of your citi- 
zens.” Then came New Orleans, where the 
trained veterans of the Peninsula War 
were driven to their ships by the raw levies 
of the Mississippi Valley. The story is 
known toeveryschool-boy. It did not end 
the war with England—for the treaty of 
peace had been signed at Ghent before the 
battle was fought—but it more than com- 
pensated for all our reverses during the long 
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struggle, and added an imperishable laurel 
to our military fame. Praise of Jackson 
fell from every tongue, and the fighting 
back-woodsman of ‘Tennessee became the 
idol of the country. While the whole Re- 
public was resounding with laudation of 
his deeds and thanking him in set address- 
es and formal resolutions from Congress 
down to the smallest town council, his wife 
was awaiting him in a small log-hut in the 
forest. Before the war the bankruptcy of 
a relative for whom he was security had 
forced Jackson to sell everything in order 
to meet his liabilities. To this humble 
home he returned from the city he had 
saved. His next military service was in 
the Seminole War. Spain still held the 
Floridas, and her officers were again se- 
cretly assisting the savages against the 
United States. Without instructions, he 
entered the Spanish possessions, seized St. 
Marks, and sent its officials to Pensacola. 
The trial and execution of Arbuthnot and 
Ambrister followed, after which he cap- 
tured Pensacola and Fort Barancas. Ne- 
gotiations for the cession of Florida were 
pending at the time, and Jackson’s action 
became the subject of official investigation. 
He was sustained by public opinion and 
Congress. In a trip through the Middle 
and Eastern States he was everywhere re- 
ceived with the greatest enthusiasm. When 
Florida was annexed, Jackson became the 
first governor of the new Territory. His 
civil career was as vigorous and energetic 
as his military one had been, but he resigned 
at the end of a few months, and returned 
home to the Hermitage, which had in the 
meantime been built. He was next elected 
to the United States Senate, and declined 
the mission to Mexico offered him by Mr. 
Monroe. His defeat for the Presidency in 
1824 was a severe blow, and the next four 
years were spent at his home near Nash- 
ville. In 1828 he swept the country, but 
his joy was turned to sorrow by the death 
of his wife a short time after his election. 

Jackson was the first President inaugu- 
rated with what may be called military hon- 
ors. He was surrounded by a body-guard 
of Revolutionary veterans, militia and mili- 
tary companies from all quarters of the 
Union. Martial music filled the air; the 
city was gayly decorated with flags and ban- 
ners, and when the ceremonies were over 
artillery thundered out all over the capital. 
“ T never sawsuch acrowd,” Daniel Webster 
wrote. ‘‘Persons have come 500 miles to 
see General Jackson, and they really seem 
to think that the country is rescued from 


some dreadful danger.” Jackson rode a 
magnificent charger to the Capitol, cheered 
by thousands of admirers who lined the 
sidewalks and filled every window and 
point of vantage. The reception at the 
White House which followed presented 
some extraordinary scenes. Indian fight- 
ers from distant Tennessee, hunters from 
Kentucky, trappers from the Northwest, 
and a mob of office-seekers from all sections 
of the Union, mingling with the’ refined 
society of the capital-and visitors from 
other cities, surged through the great East 
Room. ‘They clamored for refreshments, 
and in a short time emptied the barrels of 
punch that had been provided for their en- 
tertainment. Large quantities of glass and 
china were broken in the scramble, and the 
rush to see “Old Hickory” and shake his 
hand was so great that his friends found it 
necessary to surround and save him from 
injury. 

His favorite exercise was driving and 
horseback riding. He retired about ten 
o'clock and rose early. He frequently took 
a short canter before beginning the labors 
of the day, but his usual hour for relaxation 
was in the afternoon. He was always ac- 
companied by aservant. Mr. Van Buren 
sometimes rode with him, but more gener- 
ally his nephew and Secretary, Mr. Donel- 
son, who, with his family, lived at the White 
House. The summers he spent at Old 
Point Comfort in Virginia. There were oc- 
casional pilgrimages to the Hermitage, and 
trips North and East which were ovations at 
every point where he stopped. He narrowly 
escaped assassination, in 1834, while he was 
descending the steps of the Capitol in a 
funeral procession. A crazy painter out of 
employment fired twice at him without ex- 
ploding the powder. On another occasion 
he was assaulted while in the cabin of a 
small steamer, at the wharf in Alexandria, 
by a Lieutenant Randolph who had been 
dismissed from the Navy. He was seventy 
years old lacking eleven days when his sec- 
ond administration closed. Like Jefferson, 
Madison and Monroe, he placed the reins 
of government in the hands of his Secre- 
tary of State, and immediately retired to 
the Hermitage, now as famous and as 
sacred to his followers as Mount Vernon, 
Monticello or Montpelier. There, in June, 
1845, he died, surrounded by his grand- 
children and favorite slaves ; his last words 
being an expression of the hope that he 
would meet them all, black and white, in 
heaven. The march and the battle were at 
last ended. 
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THE JERSEY CITY 
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TEN years have elapsed since the idea 
of an athletic club for Jersey City had its 
origin in the brains of two gentlemen. 
These were J. McF.-Tappen and D. R. 
Van Winkle, and to their number they 
added a third counselor, W. J. Tait. From 
the action of this triumvirate sprang the 
present flourishing organization known as 
the Jersey City Athletic Club. 

Support was quickly afforded. Soon 
some forty gentlemen were at work on the 
scheme, and quickly organized themselves 
into a regular body. ‘The following offi- 
cers were elected: W. J. Tait, president ; 
J. McF. Tappen, vice-president; E. N. 
Wilson, treasurer, and E. F. Emmons, sec- 
retary. Matters immediately assumed such 
a flourishing condition, that the member- 
ship reached a century before the second 
meeting. 

The idea uppermost in the minds of the 
originators, from the first inception, was 
that the club should unite the social ele- 
ment with physical culture, and so afford 
the exercises the air more of a pleasurable 
pastime than simply hard work for mus- 
cle’s sake. Acting on wise counsel, the 
executive officers of the new organization 
made but a modest venture, and finding 
that the higher they went the lower the 
rent, they secured a large garret over a 
row of brick buildings, at 723 Grand 
Street. Their first home was, however, 
admirably adapted for their purpose, for 
the rafters were very high, and afforded 
ample space and accommodation for the 
disposal of climbing-poles, trapezes, and 
other gymnastic paraphernalia. The work 


of fitting, ventilating, painting, etc., was 
undertaken with a will; a new floor was 
laid, an instructor—Mr. Louis Kline—en- 
gaged, club colors adopted (red and blue, 
with an emblem of a red Greek cross on 
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a blue ground), and the club was in full 
swing. 

Directly the premises were completed, 
they were put to practical use, and to the 
good effect of this vigorous action may be 
attributed the fact that the club gave its 
first outdoor games in the spring of 1879. 
These games consisted of five club events 
and four open events, and were held at 
the West Side Driving Park. All the noted 
athletes of the day competed, and a great 
success was scored. From this time the 
club may be regarded as having established 
itself on a firm footing financially and 
otherwise. Shortly afterwards it joined and 
became a prominent member of the N. A. 
A. A. A., but has now, however, thrown in 
its fortune with that of the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union. 

Meanwhile, in its private life, the club 
was thriving. ‘The membership increased, 
and more accommodation was needed. 
Room after room was added on the floor 
beneath the gymnasium, among them be- 
ing a billiard-room, card-room, music- 
room, with piano and other instruments, 
and an office for committee meetings. 
The original policy of an admixture of 
social attractions was thoroughly carried 
out, and receptions, skating parties, and a 
varied round of amusements followed each 
other in quick succession, all serving to 
maintain the interest. 

So matters moved smoothly and pleas- 
antly until the roller-skating craze infected 
the city, and as the seductive influences of 
the slippery floor, and the novelty of the 
fashion made themselves felt, gradually 
the attendance at the club fell off, and it 
seemed as if a period of darkness were in 
store for it. And indeed to the determined 
spirits who, by their devotion, tided mat- 
ters over, a deep and lasting debt is owed. 
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This danger, although at the time it looked 
really great, soon disappeared. One by 
one the rinks closed, members of the club 
returned to their proper allegiance, and 
affairs resumed their former prosperity. 

In the latter part of 1885 an epidemic 
struck Jersey City—it was a “club fever.” 
All the men in the city were either organ- 
izing or joining clubs. Clubs were formed 
for almost every purpose, social, intellect- 
ual, literary, athletic, bowling, etc. The 
social element so strongly developed by 
the ten or a dozen rinks, had to find an 
outlet, and the movement flowed clubward. 
Among the first to recognize and direct 
this curious fever was the Jersey City 
Athletic Club, and as a consequence its 
membership filled up so rapidly that in 
November, 1885, its rooms were entirely 


inadequate for the uses of its members, 
and it was decided to build a club-house. 

The scheme for the enlargement of the 
premises had a very modest beginning, for 
in the spring of 1885 a demand for further 
accommodation in the matter of bowling 
alleys had been put forward. To meet this 
the proposition was made that two alleys 
should be built on some land adjoining 
the Alpha Rink. This by no means met 
with general approbation, and it became 
evident that the membership was falling off, 
and that the club was being deserted for 
its more enterprising rivals, notable among 
which was the Palma Club, which had just 
completed a new building. When, there- 
fore, the “club fever” broke out, a club 
meeting was held, and a proposition made 
that a committee be appointed whose duty 
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it should be to raise the large sum of 
$25,000 for building purposes. Though 
the scheme was much derided, the com- 
mittee was formed, and comprised the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: Messrs. J. C. Appleby, 
C. H. Dickson, H. Hartshorne, and E. R 
Grant. When this prompt and timely ac- 
tion became known, it enlisted so many 
desirable recruits that in six months from 
the inception of the building scheme the 
membership had trebled, in spite of the 
fact that in the city four other large and 
well-appointed clubs offered their attrac- 
tions. 

The plans were finally passed, and 
ground purchased for a sum of $5,000, 
while the building to be erected was to 
cost $20,000. On the first night the 
amount subscribed was $6,000, and thus 
assured of the success of the venture the 
various committees perfected their work, 
and on Thanksgiving Day, 1886, the build- 
ing was finished. Then the question arose 
how the completed building was to be fur- 
nished. The solution of the problem 
proved easier than might have been ex- 
pected. The ladies came graciously to the 
rescue. A fair was organized to raise the 
necessary funds, and the good work which 
had been done during the months of prep- 
aration was apparent when, after the close 
of the fair, which was open for ten days, 
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the sum of $8,o0o0 in cash remained as a 
monument to its success. 

The new club-house stands at the cor- 
ner of Crescent and Clinton Avenues — 


almost the highest portion of “The 
Heights””»—upon the brow of the hill. 


The site is superb, commanding from the 
eastern windows and tower a magnificent 
view of New York harbor and the sur- 
rounding country. ‘The style of architec- 
ture is modern Queen Anne. ‘The base- 
ment and first and second stories are of 


undressed brown-stone, and the upper 
stories wood, with a slate roof. ‘The tower 
forms a notable feature; a roomy piaz- 


za on one side of the house and a large 
porch are popular parts of the house in 
summer. ‘The entrance is very spacious, 
and opens into a large vestibule, and this 
again leads to a wide hall running through 
to the billiard-room. 

In the basement are the bowling-alleys, 
six in number, fitted with all the latest im- 
provements, and built by the best makers 
in the costliest style. In fact, so well is 
their construction carried out, that the 
claim that they are among the best of their 
kind in America is fully justified. The 
active use to which they are put every 
night vouches for the interest displayed 
in the pastime by the members. On the 
left of the bowling-alleys is the wheel- 
room, which affords storage for a large 
number of wheels, and gives easy egress 
to the street through the side-doors. 
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On the first floor, the offices and the 
card-room are on one side of the hall, and 
on the other the parlor and the library. 
The last now contains some three hundred 
volumes of standard books, and additions 
are constantly being made; in addition, a 
large supply of monthly and weekly peri- 
odicals is taken. A large open grate is 
a feature of this room; the furnishings 





and to further muscular development is 
represented, while the lofty rafters make 
the swinging rings, climbing ropes and 
poles a notable feature. Off the gymna- 
sium and in the wing are the spacious 
locker-rooms and baths. Around three 
sides runs a spacious gallery, and on the 
mezzanine floor is situated the large 
music-room, at the back of the gallery, 
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are throughout easy and luxurious, while 
its situation, being in the base of the tower, 
allows the light to enter from three sides, 
rendering it most comfortable and suit- 
able for its purpose. The entire wing is 
occupied by the billiard-room, which con- 
tains four billiard and two pool tables. 
The room is lighted directly from three 
sides and indirectly from the fourth, and 
therefore has the best facilities for lovers 
of the game to display their skill with the 
cue. Off this room are coat-rooms, etc., 
and a complete barber’s shop. 

On the next floor is the gymnasium, 
which is one of the finest in the country. 
From the floor, which measures eighty by 
fifty feet, there is a space of forty feet to 
the peak of the roof. Every kind of appa- 
ratus that has been invented for exercise 


and looking out on the gymnasium, On 
the fourth side is the stage—while the 
gymnasium itself makes a splendid au- 
ditorium. It is used on the occasion of 
club performances, and having a seating 
capacity of 800, with the large gallery and 
music-room as a foyer, it makes an ideal 
amateur theatre; and again, when the an- 
nual receptions are held, it makes a capital 
ball-room—all the apparatus being re- 
movable. The stage itself is replete with 
every convenience—handsome drop-cur- 





tain, scenery, etc.—and there is a fine 
wardrobe of costumes. The method of 
construction permits the wings to be run 
out when occasion demands, and while not 
in use the stage is lifted back against the 
wall, and the proscenium shuts up flat 
against the stage, much like the closing of 
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HIGH JUMP NO. I-—THE RISE. 


an accordion, so giving the entire floor 
except a few feet for other purposes. 

The value of the club’s property 
amounts to about $45,000, and its income 
reaches $18,000, a sum large enough to 
allow considerable addition each year to 
its possessions, besides paying current ex- 
penses. The membership, which has a 
limit of 650, reaches 625. The original 
object of the club has been fully attained, 
for it has added greatly to the social life 
of the city. An element of its success has 
been the absence of internal dissension ; all 
work together for the common good, sink- 
ing personal differences, and never allow- 
ing them to hamper any public project. 
The rules are strict: no liquor can be 
brought into, sold, or drunk in the house; 
no gambling or games of chance are al- 
lowed by the State laws, and are also pro- 
hibited by the club rules under penalty of 
expulsion. 

The bowling team is the club’s joy and 
pride. At the close of the season of 
1886-7, however, the team was last on the 
list, having won only four out of twelve 
games. This was to be expected, as the 
alleys had been in use only a few months ; 
but in the season of 1887-8 the team won 
ten out of a possible fourteen games, and 
gained thereby the championship of the 
Amateur Bowling League. This league is 
composed of the Jersey A. C., New York 
A. C., Orange A. C., Brooklyn A. A., Rose- 
ville A. C., Elizabeth A. C., and Palma 
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Of these the Elizabeth Club had 


Club. 
never been beaten on their own alleys. 
until the Jersey City Club lowered their 
colors, rolling the highest score in the 
tournament upon their alleys in contest 


with them. The tournament commenced 
in November, 1887, and the twelve sched- 
ule games were finished with a tie for first 
place between the Jersey City, New York, 
and Palma Club. The Jersey team won 
the deciding games in good style, defeat- 
ing successively the Palmas and the New 
Yorks, and winning ten out of fourteen: 
games. 

After the tie was made, the three clubs 
drew as to who should play first, the J. C. 
A. C. drawing the bye. The New Yorks 
played the Palma Club, the latter winning. 
This left the J. C. A. C. to play the Palma 
Club upon the alleys of the N. Y. A. C., 
and it was a game worth recording. At 
the end of the third frame the Palma score 
was 102 pins ahead, and it looked as if the 
game was won. Neither score changed 
much until the end of the sixth frame, 
when the score of the J. C. A. C. began to 
show a little improvement. By this time 
the excitement was growing, and the spec- 
tators began to be interested. All eyes 
were strained upon the pins at the end of 
the alleys as one of the crack bowlers care- 
fully poised the huge ball in mid-air, taking 
careful aim, when suddenly, with an eerie 
screech, a wild-eyed, consumptive cat, with 
arched back and bristling fur, darted like 
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a streak of darkness diagonally across the 
alley. All the boys shouted, and were 
convulsed with laughter at the strange ap- 
parition, coming from nowhere and disap- 
pearing as mysteriously as it had come. 
The claims of the rival clubs were loud 
as to the significance of the visitant, the 
Palmas claiming it as their mascotte, the 
J. C. A. C. boys claiming it as a “hoo- 
doo” for the Palma score, and so it proved. 
By this time the excitement had spread all 
through the house, and the men swarmed 
down into the alleys. 

Slowly the score began to change its 
aspect, until, by the final frame, when the 
Palmas had finished their play, they were 
eleven pins ahead of the J. C. A. C., who 
had one more man to roll. When on the 
first ball he made a “strike,” counting 
ten, he was seized by the enthusiastic team 
and carried around upon their shoulders. 
Each of his following shots proved to be 
a “strike,” and brought up the score of 
the J. C. A. C. to a total of 43 pins above 
that of their opponents. A large model 
of the cat, done in cotton, five times the 
size of the original, with heroic verses tell- 
ing of its famous run, and its “hoodoo”’ 
influence, is one of the proud possessions 
of the club, and adorns its rooms. 

Among other trophies are the prizes for 
a match contest between the Orange A. C. 
and the J. C. A.C. The team is com- 
posed of Messrs. A. M. Ryerson, captain, 
F. Cavalli, J. H. Curran, O. D. Stewart, A. 
H. Brown, E. R. Grant, G. E. Hogg, J. A. 
Davis, E. Klein and H. W. McLellan. 
Bowling tournaments between the mem- 
bers of the club for prizes help to promote 
good play and develop champions. 

The baseball team has won a number of 
local victories, and interests a large num- 
ber of members. Having, however, no 
regular grounds to practice on, the team 
contents itself with playing against local 
club nines. 

The club is extremely strong in wheel- 
men, having among its members 75 per 
cent. of the Hudson County Wheelmen, 
who form the largest and strongest cycling 
organization in New Jersey, and one 
which is hand in hand with the J. C. A. C. 
It was proposed at one time to amal- 
gamate, but the H. C. W., not wishing 
to lose their identity, compromised by 
nearly all becoming members of the J. C. 
A. C. Among their wheelmen, Charles E. 
Kluge possesses a world-wide fame. His 
records on the “Star” and tricycle, and 
latterly upon the crank machine, are well 


known, while his world record for twenty- 
five miles stands unrivaled. Others who 
have carried the club’s name to the front 
upon the racing-track are E. P. Baggot, 
E. M. Smith, W. P. Smith, and C. A. Sten- 
ken. On the whole, however, the members 
are more devoted to rolling up mileage 


on the road than rolling down Father 


Time on the track. 

The achievements of the athletes of the 
J. C. A. C. belong rather to its past history 
than to its present. For the first years 
of its existence the club gave spring and 
fall games and their success was unques- 
tioned. The novelty, however, wore off and 
the great difficulty in reaching the trotting 
track, which was the only available ground, 
prohibited an attendance sufficient to make 
them a financial success. So, after money 
had been lost steadily for the sake of the 
sport for some years, the games were aban- 
doned, although the club athletes continued 
to score successes in the field and on the 
track. Among these were Hugh McMahon, 
whose best on record at the hurdles stood 
for a number of years, A. D. Stone, G. Y. 
Gilbert, and Charles Lee Meyers. A feat- 
ure of the club athletics consists of runs 
from the house across country and return, 
and a series of races in its gymnasium, such 
as obstacle and potato races. 

In the spring of 1885 it gave an enter- 
tainment which brought together all tne 
noted athletes of the day as performers, 
among them being L. E. Myers, F. P. Mur- 
ray, Robt. Stall on the rings, G. Y. Gilbert, 
and many others of the same class. 

In 1887 the Boxing and Wrestling Cham- 
pionships of America were given under the 
auspices of the club and in its gymnasium. 

The original idea, which has been men- 
tioned before as existing in the minds of 
the originators of the club, has been well 
carried out. In order to obliterate from 
the minds of the ladies the inherent prej- 
udice against all men’s clubs, the rooms 
were at first thrown open to them every 
Thursday evening, a dance was given every 
month, and a ladies’ class formed in the 
gymnasium. The result of this diplomacy 
was made apparent when the furnishing of 
the new club-house had to be accomplished. 


After their noble efforts in this cause, the - 


question arose how to recompense them 
for their devotion, and how to place them 
in possession of all the club privileges with- 
out cost (for the club’s gratitude could do 
no less), and yet not make them members. 

This difficult problem was solved by 
giving up to the ladies the afternoons of 
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Tuesday and Thursday of each week and 
also Thursday evening, aad having an in- 
formal dance once each month. At these 
times all privileges are free to ladies, and 
numerous groups enjoy themselves bowl- 
ing, playing billiards, pool, cards, and often 
getting up an impromptu dance in the 
gymnasium. This feature is naturally one 
of the most attractive to the members, and 
among the ladies themselves the club is a 
very popular place. It has not so far inter- 
fered in the smallest degree with the exer- 
cise of the members’ privileges, as they can 
use all the club’s advantages on these occa- 
sions, courtesy of course giving preference 
to the fair sex, and indeed it has been of 
unexpected benefit to the club. Ladies, by 
telling their friends of the beauty of the 
club-house and the enjoyment to be obtain- 
ed on its ladies’ days, have induced their 
male friends to join the club. A grand 
ball is given annually to the ladies, the first 
one in the new club-house being in honor 
of the ladies’ services during the fair. 
In January, 1888, Governor Green and all 
his staff of State officials honored the Club 
Ball by their presence. 

Another prominent characteristic of the 
club is musical ability. Almost the first ac- 
tion of the club after its organization was 
to give an entertainment which took the 
form of a minstrel show, with only the mem- 
bers as performers. These shows grew bet- 
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ter year by year, until in the fall of 1885 
the club produced “The Mikado,” which 
had a run of two nights and splendid suc- 
cess. ‘These plays were given in a local 
theatre and were “in black,’ with most of 
the dialogue localized. In the fall of 1887, 
having its own theatre, the club took a step 
forward and produced “ Erminie,” in black, 
with a remarkably successful run of four 
nights. Shortly after this the club orches- 
tra was organized, and is now one of the 
notable features of every entertainment. 
In April of last year, ‘‘ Patience” was pro- 
duced for three nights, but this time with 
the assistance of the wives, sisters and 
sweethearts of the members, and exactly as 
written, with every detail. Such a splendid 
success was scored that its repetition was 
almost a necessity, so it was again given the 
month following, making four performan- 
ces. The entire performance was marked 
throughout by the most careful attention 
to artistic effect, and in this it was quite a 
triumph. 

In such ways the club has retained the 
sympathy and co-operation cf the ladies. 
For instance, when “ Patience” was _pro- 
duced, they contributed a major part of the 
attraction by splendid singing and acting. 

The club is in the height of its prosperity. 
While the substantial reasons for its exist- 
ence continue, there seems no doubt of its 
standing and permanency. 


MY BOAT. 


THE frolic waves are dancing bright 
Across the moon's broad path of light : 
My lovely boat— 
A swan afloat, 
Holds o’er the waves her long white throat : 
From either side 
The waters glide 
In silver flashes of laughing foam, 
And she skims the sea 
In an ecstasy 
Of joy, returned again to home. 





Arthur Cleveland Hall. 








ON A CANADIAN FARM IN MIDWINTER. 


BY W. BLACKBURN HARTE. 


By decree of the inexorable res angusta 
domi, I left my native England in the 
last days of the year of grace 1886, for 
Canada, with the determination of becom- 
ing a farmer. I was a cockney to my 
backbone, and had not the slightest idea 
of farming, but still I was young and 
hopeful, and I imagined that this happy 
consummation would take but a very 
short time to accomplish. Many a night, 
while lying in my bunk during the pas- 
sage across the Atlantic, I built chéteaux 
en Espagne innumerable, and galloped 
over limitless acres of which I held the 
freehold. Alas! my castles have since 
been irretrievably mortgaged to Doubt 
and Despair, and if the reader will give 
me his kind attention while I relate my 
experiences, we will together watch these 
castles of cards topple to the ground. 

Upon my arrival at Montreal I at once 
advertised for a situation on a farm, for 
I had more ambition than capital or col- 
lateral security, and consequently was un- 
able to immediately blossom forth into a 
landed proprietor. To my great delight I 
received three or four answers from farm- 
ers in different parts of the country, each 
of whom represented that Acs farm was 
situated in the very heart of the garden of 
Canada, and desired me to come on with- 
out delay. Subsequent experience led me 
to the conclusion that Canada was one im- 
mense garden—of snow, and remarkably 
well ventilated. After a little thought, I 
decided to place myself and accompany- 
ing transcendent abilities at the disposal 
of a gentleman—evidently a public philan- 
thropist—who, judging from the friendly 
warmth of his communication, appeared to 
have been anxiously looking forward to 
my arrival on this continent. 

The next day I boarded a train going 
east, and after a two hours’ journey arrived 
at my destination, which was only fifty 
miles from the metropolis. I had reason 
later to thank my stars that I had not 
decided to begin my career as a farm- 
hand in the neighborhood of the “ Rock- 
ies,’ because in that case my return to 
civilization would have been well-nigh 
impossible, considering the state of my ex- 
chequer. The name of the village was 
Knowlton, in the province of Quebec. 


Some of my readers are doubtless ac- 
quainted with the locality. 

A negro conductor passed through the 
car and announced in stentorian tones, first 
in French-Canadian fazois, and then in 
English, the name of the station, and look- 
ing out of the window I saw a noble edi- 
fice which appeared to have been blown 
together, “ promiscuous-like,” on a very 
windy day, and then tarred over. This 
was the waiting-room and station-master’s 
sanctum combined; in fact, it was the 
station. There was not the ghost of a plat- 
form, but a low fence surrounded the rear 
of the shanty. The station-master, as I 
afterwards found out, was a man of ex- 
ceedingly portly dimensions, and was 
greatly impressed with a sense of his own 
importance, so there was little room in the 
shanty for aught else beside himself and 
the stove. 

The whole population of the place, about 
twenty-five or thirty persons all told, count- 
ing one or two of the canine genus, were 
assembled in the yard to witness the train 
come in. This appeared to be the only 
dissipation of which the villagers were at 
any time capable. They looked like so 
many badly packed bundles of cloth, and 
spoke a villainous gibberish, which would 
confound the natives of La Belle France. 
I fancy I was looked upon as a sort of 
natural curiosity. Certainly I was the 
“observed of all observers” upon that oc- 
casion, and caused no little diversion. I 
stood and watched the departing train un- 
til it was out of sight, and then sat down 
upon my chest. To confess the truth, I 
did not feel in the best of spirits. The 
prospect seemed less inviting now that I 
was, as it were, plumped down, out of all 
civilization, upon the scene of my new la- 
bors. 

My benefactor, the farmer, now ap- 
proached me, and introduced himself by 
suddenly bawling in my ear, “ Now then, 
young feller, get up, and take hold of 
t’ other end of this box. Great Scott! 
what a terror, anyway. What ’ev you got 
in it, anyhow?” 

Mr. Wiman, for that was the gentleman’s 
name, had never seen me before in his 
life, but he jumped to the conclusion that I 
was “his man,” because, as he afterwards 
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explained to me, I looked “ so English, you 
know.” I guessed, too, that a stranger in 
those parts was rather a vara avis. 

We carried the box to his sledge, which 
he had kindly brought down to drive me 
up to the farm. ‘Taking a seat beside him, 
I inquired what distance his place was 
from the village. 

“Well, I guess it’s something over five 
miles—more or less,” was his reply. 

We drove on for a long time in silence, 
and I began to think that there was a con- 
siderable difference between a five-mile 
drive in the “old country” and a similar 
distance in Canada. I ventured to hint as 
much to Mr. Wiman. He burst into a 
hearty laugh. 

“ Bless yer! I should jist reckon there 
isa difference. ‘That’s all! We keep up 
with the times on this side ’ev the water. 
This ’ere is a live country, sir—a live 
country!” 

I did not quite understand how the ad- 
vanced state of the country should so ma- 
terially alter the mileage, but kept my own 
counsel. I could not help, however, re- 
flecting that despite the fact that I was 
now in a land of enlightenment and pro- 
gress, I had never seen such a dismal, 
dreary landscape in my life. Nature in 
her sterner aspects cannot so quell the 
soul of man as when she presents herself 
in merely bleak desolation. There was 
nothing but snow, which almost blinded 
me with its dazzling whiteness, and cer- 
tainly added to the depression of my spirits. 

At last Mr. Wiman drew rein at a way- 
side auberge and told me to wait a few 
minutes until he returned. This was com- 
forting. ‘The atmosphere was not go° in 
the shade—it was 20° below zero! I jam- 
med my hard felt hat down over my face, 
under the impression that by getting my 
head into it as far as possible I should 
keep my ears from dropping off. Fool- 
ishly enough, I had neglected to purchase 
a fur cap when in Montreal, and now 
bitterly repented my want of forethought. 

The first quarter of an hour did not 
seem so very long, as my mind was oc- 
cupied with hundreds of conflicting 
thoughts, and those inevitable “first im- 
pressions” which chill one’s cherished 
hopes. But when a “ few minutes” slowly 
dragged itself into a good half-hour, it 
struck me that the Canadian method of 
reckoning the flight of time must be con- 
ducted on the broad basis which charac- 
terized the mileage. I rubbed my hands 
with snow to keep them warm and prevent 


them from freezing, and jumping off the 
sledge I pated rapidly up and down, 
under the veranda in front of the hostelry, 
to induce circulation. I had read some- 
thing and heard more about the climate 
in this part of the world, and was afraid 
that unless I was extremely careful I 
should coagulate into one complete block 
of ice. At last my patience was exhausted, 
and I determined to go in quest of my em- 
ployer. I found him, the centre of a small 
circle of convives assembled around the 
stove, discussing in broken French and 
English, thick with authority and liquor, 
the question of commercial union. 

I nervously asked him when he intended 
to resume his journey. He replied by 
pointing to a vacant seat, and asking me 
to take “something hot.” I was half fro- 
zen, and readily accepted the offer. 

“‘ Sorry—hic—sorry I forgot you,” he 
said, with a cheerful smile. 

“Don’t mention it,” I replied politely. 
“T’m still alive.” 

In another hour or so the party broke 
up, leaving Mr. Wiman decidedly none 
the better for his potations. In fact, he 
was wholly unfit to have charge of the 
horse. 

He took my arm, and staggering out 
into the cold again, we found the horse 
lying down in the snow, almost stiff, and 
the sledge overturned. It was dark. In 
Canada there is no twilight. It is a sud- 
den transition from day into night, and I 
began to wish myself’ back in Montreal. 
However, after many kicks and objurga- 
tory coaxings, the poor beast was induced 
to stand up, and righting the sledge and 
replacing my belongings, we again took 
our seats. Mr. Wiman then handed the 
reins to me with instructions to drive 
“home,” and fell fast asleep on my shoul- 
der. I did not, of course, know the road 
in the least, but the horse did. He had 
been left for a “few minutes” on many 
occasions before. I could not refrain 
from inwardly making comparisons be- 
tween the brute and his master, not alto- 
gether favorable to the intelligence of the 
latter. I also did not forget to thank God 
for the brute’s endowment, as otherwise 
we should in all probability have been 
buried beneath the snow, which, in some 
places, was over ten feet in depth. As it 
was, the ride was not unattended with 
danger, as it was hard to see the track in 
the dark, and every now and again the 
poor animal slid up to his neck in the 
snow, and only extricated himself after 
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severe struggles. The farmer awoke at in- 
tervals, when the sledge was almost over- 
turned, but he kept his seat wonderfully. 
This, of course, was the force of long 
habit. I have heard of tipsy sailors pre- 
serving their equilibrium in the same mar- 
velous fashion. Wiman would then en- 
courage the horse with a few sanguinary 
expressions, and again relapse into the 
land of Nod. As this may be getting 
wearisome to the reader, I will only men- 
tion one other incident of that memorable 
drive. 

Just in front of the homestead we en- 
countered a very large drift, and as the 
horse endeavored to scramble through it, 
the sledge upset and deposited both of us 
at least a couple of feet under the snow. 
I was the first to get my head above the 
surface, and began to search for my. com- 
panion and my box. I found the son of 
Bacchus coiled up quite content. After 
sundry kicks he realized his position, and 
clutching the sledge with both hands, in- 
structed me to let go the traces and free 
the horse. This I did, and, after many 
attempts, the unfortunate beast regained 
his feet. ‘ 

In a few minutes more we were safe in 
the barn, and having watered and fed the 
horse, we made our way into the house, 
which, from what I could make of it, was 
simply another barn of somewhat greater 
pretensions. But even this looked very 
inviting after my late experience of the 
Canadian roads. 

The floor of the kitchen, sitting-room 
and drawing-room—a domestic combina- 
tion, which we now entered—was almost 
covered with snow that had entered 
through the doors on either side. An enor- 
mous stove or range was placed in the 
centre of the room, and the walls were 
decorated with pictorial representations, 
mostly culled from the Christmas issues of 
various illustrated periodicals. A _ deal 
table, a kitchen dresser, sparsely laden 
with crockery of assorted patterns and 
culinary utensils, and a few rickety chairs, 
completed the inventory of furniture. 

Mr. Wiman pointed to a plate of hash 
which stood upon the table—which, it is 
almost unnecessary to mention, was quite 
innocent of a cloth—and told me “to get 
outside of it.” I did not require a second 
invitation, but fell to like a hungry wolf. 

Just then a female voice from an ad- 
joining room shrieked out, “Is that you, 
Nathan?” to which the gentleman in 
question, who was tugging at his boots 


in a fruitless endeavor to remove them, 
responded in the Canadian affirmative, 
“ Yah.” 

“ H’ain’t you ’toxicated ?” 

“an: 

“As usual,” resumed the voice, not 
angrily, but with a philosophical mixture 
of sadness and good-humor. 

“Yah.” Wiman had a fondness for this 
peculiar monosyllable. ‘Come and take 
off these darned boots. They don’t mind 
me.” 

At this frank confession I could not 
help laughing aloud. This brought Mrs. 
Wiman, for it was she, to the door, attired 
in a dilapidated dressing-gown and a pair 
of very masculine carpet slippers, with an 
old hussar undress uniform jacket thrown 
over her shoulders, the whole surmounted 
by a huge nightcap. Her strange appear- 
ance did not tend to decrease my mirth. 
The good woman, however, was not in the 
least indignant at my rude behavior, and, 
indeed, seemed to enter into the joke her- 
self. I introduced myself, and was then 
asked a great many questions respecting 
the art of milking, etc., to which I replied 
with some diffidence, as my knowledge of 
such matters was not very extensive. As 
a boy, I remember gazing in at the entrance 
of a dairy in our street by the hour to- 
gether, dreaming of green fields and bab- 
bling brooks, but I had never seen any 
cows there. The principal object that at- 
tracted my attention was—what? I won’t 
disclose. The joke is too ancient. 

When I had finished my sumptuous re- 
past it was nearly one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and Mrs. Wiman took up a candle, 
minus a candlestick, and showed me up 
to my room, which was on the next and 
top floor. I stuck the candle on the floor 
in the farther corner of the room, out of 
the wind and snow, which again made its 
appearance through the half-wrecked win- 
dow. ‘There was no furniture of any kind 
in the room, with the exception of a low 
truckle-bed. 

I was then left alone, as I thought, but 
on looking towards the bed I noticed that 
it had already an occupant, who reminded 
me of what Robinson Crusoe must have 
looked like after having been deprived of 
his barber for a twelvemonth. I crept 


silently into bed, generously giving my 
companion the greater half of it, and laid 
awake, thinking over the events of the 
past few hours, until it was almost day- 
light, when I fell into a troubled sleep. I 
seemed to have been asleep only a few 
























minutes, however, when an alarm clock, 
which I had not noticed standing in the 
recess of the window before retiring, began 
to make its presence known in a very de- 
monstrative manner. I sat up and rubbed 
my eyes, invoking anything but blessings 
upon the devoted head of the inventor of 
these execrable “utilities.” My partner 
turned over and uttered a groan, and then 
becoming aware of my presence, he said, 
“ Thank ’evin you’ve come at last.” Some- 
how I could not find it in my heart to echo 
this sentiment. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“’Cause, I'll be able to leave now.” 

“Oh. But how is it that you are go- 
ing?” 

“‘T guess you'll soon find out why. Any- 
way, there’s no time for talking on this 
‘ere farm. Shove on yer things and foller 
me.” 

This was not very encouraging, but I 
did not hazard any further remarks, and 
was soon ready to follow my Job’s com- 
forter. I began to think that life on a 
Canadian farm was not all couleur de rose. 
When we reached the kitchen, he lit a 
couple of lanterns, and we stepped out 
into the yard, nearly up to our waists in 
snow. That fellow Thomson, who sang of 
the sluggard and enlarged upon the ad- 
vantages of early rising, never put his 
theories into practice. If he had tried 
getting up at four A.M. in picturesque Can- 
ada, in the depth of winter, he would have 
tuned his lyre to a different strain. 

We then went into the stable, and Jim 
(my partner) gave me a bucket to fetch 
some water for the horses, also a shovel 
with which I was to find the pump. This 
was not an unnecessary precaution. The 
pump was situated somewhere about one 
hundred yards from the barn. The wind 
had been very boisterous during the night, 
and the snow had drifted in deep reefs over 
a mile long, and the pump was completely 
buried. Finding that I was not very suc- 
cessful in my search, Jim joined me, and 
by our united efforts we at last discovered 
it. I am certain that no old-time Califor- 
nian miner was ever more delighted at 
striking gold than I was when we found 
that pump. I thought I should lose my 
ears before we uncovered it. 

On returning from this voyage of dis- 
covery we were met by Mr. Wiman, who 
told me to follow him and “milk.” The 


cow-barn was at the far end of the yard, 
An- 
I noticed 


and housed over fifty head of cattle. 
other tramp through the snow ! 
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that this place was far warmer even than 
the house, which I rightly attributed to the 
animal life within its walls. This “ milk- 
ing” was a practical test of my abilities 
which I had not been looking forward to 
with any great eagerness. I will pass over 
this experience, which even after this lapse 
of time makes a cold sweat start out upon 
my brow. Suffice it to say, that after one 
hour of pulling and tugging, with great 
beads of perspiration rolling down my 
cheeks, to the utter disgust of the cow, and 
at great personal risk, I succeeded in ob- 
taining sufficient lacteal fluid for, at least, 
one cup of tea. By this time breakfast was 
ready for me; I was ready for breakfast, 
and the meeting was adjourned. 

The piece de résistance was the hash of 
the previous evening, re-hashed ; but farm 
work does not foster one’s epicureanism, 
and I ate like an alderman. When I had 
finished my meal I drew my chair up to 
the stove and produced a pipe, thinking 
that an hour was allowed for each meal. 
I was soon informed to the contrary, how- 
ever, by Mr. Wiman, who burst into a 
hearty laugh. 

“ Ah, that’s English, don’t cher know? 
It won’t wash out ’ere. I’d advise you to 
follow Jim, and larn ’ow to ’itch on a team 
for drawing bark. We don’t di-gest our 
food in this country, yer know. It’s got 
ter take its chance.” 

The next thing to be done was to water 
the cattle, which was no easy task. The 
spring, or watering-place, was in the centre 
of the field adjoining the yard, at a distance 
of half a mile, and was only distinguishable 
by a tree which stood close to it. We pro- 
cured a shovel and hatchet, and after a 
great deal of shoveling we came upon the 
trough, which was filled with solid ice at 
least a foot inthickness. I suggested that 
a little dynamite kept upon the premises 
would be a handy article in winter, at 
which witticism Jim surrendered all the 
smile that was left in him after a protracted 
spell of farm-labor. At last we broke the 
ice sufficiently for two cows to drink at once, 
and Jim told me to run up as fast as my 
legs would carry me and turn out six cows, 
as otherwise the water would freeze again. 
The reader may think that this verges 
upon exaggeration, but I can assure him, 
or her, that on more than one subsequent 
occasion I had to break the ice a second 
time within the space of a quarter of an 
hour. 

When all the cows had been watered, 
there was “clearing-out” to be done. 
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This was not a particularly clean occupa- 
tion, but it was, at all events, far warmer. 
Then came feeding, which with our careful 
management took a great deal of time and 
a surprising amount of hay. Jim was al- 
ways thinking of his master’s best interests. 
He explained this carelessness by confiding 
to me that he had worked for twelve months 
for “ glory,” that is, without remuneration, 
beyond bed and board. He said that this 
was the only way in which he could get a 
portion of his arrears from his respected 
employer. I had also agreed to come upon 
the same terms during my novitiate, and 
had indeed paid a small premium, but 1 
had not anticipated such a lengthy term of 
apprenticeship. 

Wiman now entered and announced din- 
ner, a call to which we quickly respond- 
ed. Mrs. Wiman appeared to have quite a 
genius for making hashes ; indeed, she was 
a rustic Soyer. As I had by this time 
learned to expect, the chief dish was a 
resurrection of the morning’s meal, with 
sundry vegetable additions. I was very 
hungry, but I must confess indulged in ir- 
ritants (7. ¢., pepper and salt) to an extent 
which would have put to shame an Anglo- 
Indian with a cast-iron interior. Pastry 
was a sybaritic innovation which had not 
then found its way into this part of the 
Dominion. 

We passed the afternoon in much the 
same way as the morning, and worked 
until 7.30 P.M., when we supped on bread 
and cheese and went to bed. 

The next day was Sunday, a day which 
in the dear “old country” is usually kept 
holy, with an exemption from all toil not 
absolutely necessary. My first Sabbath on 
the farm had almost slipped away before I 
remembered what the day was. Thinking 
that the farmer had also made a mistake, I 
mentioned the matter to him. He seemed 
quite surprised at my religious scruples, 
which he regarded as another evidence of 
British insular retrogression, and remarked 
that all days were alike to him. And so it 
proved, for we spent the whole of that 
afternoon ploughing snow, which drifted 
again almost as quickly as it was furrowed. 

In the evening Jim broached the subject 
of his resignation to the “boss,” who blank- 
ly refused to accept it, and informed him 
that if he wanted to go he must walk to the 
station, as he would see him—ahem’d— 
before he would allow him the use of a 
horse and sleigh. As I have said before, 
the village was considerably over five miles 
from the farm, and to walk there through 


the snow was out of the question. It 
meant almost certain death. 

But Jim avowed his intention of per- 
forming this feat, and very early on the 
following morning he rose, packed up his 
scanty wardrobe, and departed. 

Just before daybreak, about two hours 
after Jim’s exit, the infernal clock rang 
out my doom. Upon reaching the barn | 
hung my lantern upon a hook in the beam 
above, and sitting down upon my milk- 
stool, commenced operations upon one of 
the cows. 

Suddenly I heard a voice at my elbow. 
“T can’t go through that wood—it’s haunt- 
ed.” A little bit scared myself, I turned 
round abruptly, and in the dim light en- 
countered the white face of the adventur- 
ous Jim. Pulling myself together, I rather 
hastily demanded what uneasy spirit could 
find pleasure in being out in such beastly 
weather. 

“Well, you come with me, and see if 
there ain’t a ghost.” 

Curious to know what had frightened 
the fellow, I took down the lantern, and 
together we sallied forth into the snow. 
We had hardly reached the middle of the 
meadow when a dark object came rushing 
towards us, and a sepulchral “bur-bur” 
sent Jim flying back in the direction of the 
barn. 

“There it is!” he cried, in a voice full 
of terror. 

I held the lantern aloft and shouted, 
“Who's there?” 

“ Bur-bur,” was the reply. Then I 
ascertained the name and condition of this 
perturbed spirit. It wasaca/f/ It sud- 
denly dawned upon me that I had noticed 
the barn door was open when I first came 
down, and I immediately came to the con- 
clusion that Jim had let the ghost out him- 
self when he went in to put on his boots, 
which he was in the habit of leaving in the 
barn when his day’s work was over. 

When Jim received a personal introduc- 
tion to his ghost, he grew as courageous as 
Bob Acres before he came into actual con- 
tact with pistols and cold lead, and shoul- 
dering his bundle again he started forth, 
just as daylight was dawning in the east. 
I gave him my pouch of tobacco to render 
his journey less irksome, and that was the 
last I ever saw or heard of poor Jim. 

The weather for the next three weeks 
was comparatively fine, and I got along 
far better, and sometimes managed to find 
time to indulge in the luxury of a “farmer's 
holiday,” viz., chopping wood. Mr. Wiman 
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seemed to be, on the whole, very well satis- 
fied with me, and encouragingly informed 
me that he had no doubt but that I should 
get into working order by the time work 
commenced, which, in his opinion, was not 
until the spring, when ploughing, etc., be- 
gan. This was something of a revelation 
to me. In my intense ignorance of farm 
matters I had imagined that there was al- 
ready plenty to do. 

It now became forcibly evident to me 
that I was not intended for a farmer. A 
daily communion with nature appeared 
every day less like the celestial “all beers 
and skittles” I had previously conceived it 
to be. The smoky London I had left be- 
came by comparison with my present sur- 
roundings a very seventh heaven of felicity. 
I began to long once more to relapse into 
a unit in one ‘of the world’s great loveless 
hives. I communicated my desire to Mr. 
Wiman. He would not hear of my leaving 
him until the expiration of three months, 
vowing that I had agreed to stay for that 
term, and threatening that if I attempted 
to leave without his sanction, he would 
“have the law of me.” I had made no 
such agreement, but I saw that it would 
not help me to make a disturbance, and so 
restrained my natural indignation at such 
treatment. However, I determined to seek 
pastures new, and prepared my traps for 
flight at the first opportunity which offered 
itself. 

I had not long to wait. A few days after 
my skirmish with the “boss,” he had to 
attend to some very important business at 
a neighbor’s farm about two miles farther 
east. Now or never was the time to es- 
cape. I immediately began my prepara- 
tions by harnessing the best horse in the 
stable toa sledge. Everything was packed, 
so there was only the transfer of my chest 
from my room to the sledge. But how 
should I accomplish this without arousing 
her ladyship’s suspicions? The fates were 
propitious. I had barely finished harness- 
ing the horse, when Mrs. Wiman’s stately 
form emerged from the house, with a hatch- 
et in her hand. 

“ Where are you off to?” she inquired. 

“Oh, I’m going to the wood to draw 
bark,” I replied, leisurely surveying the 
straps to disarm suspicion. 

“S'pose you’ll be back in time for din- 
ner,” she said, picking her way across the 
yard and entering the corn-bin, where a 
plentiful supply of killed cow was always 
kept. 


“Oh, yes,” I answered. ‘And I guess 
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when I return I’ll be jolly hungry, so please 
cut off a double dose for me,” I added, 
venturing upon a little joke as a kind of 
farewell. Then I darted across the yard, 
and went up to my room—lI don’t know 
how many stairs at a time—and, by a her- 
culean effort, shouldered my box, hurried 
down again, almost breaking my neck in 
my haste, and had it on the sledge before I 
had breath enough to say “ Jack Robin- 
son.” I was just in the act of covering it 
over with some sacks when Mrs. Wiman 
reappeared with a huge piece of raw flesh 
in her hand. She comprehended the situ- 
ation in a flash. 

“So you are a-going to draw bark, are 
yer? Not to-day, my beauty!” I cannot 
lay much claim to this distinction, and so 
remained modestly silent. Men cannot re- 
ceive flattery with the same brazen effront- 
ery which characterizes the least beautiful 
members of the softer sex. 

“Now just take that ’orse out, afore I 
come and ’elp yer,” she continued. “ And 
be lively about it, my fine feller.” 

I was now fairly seated ready to start, 
and catching up the reins I lashed the 
horse, and we plunged out of the yard. 

“Stand away, there, ma’am. Look out, 
or there’ll be a circus on this farm!” 

* * * * * 

What adrive that was! The snow began 
falling in heavy flakes, and I had only a 
very slight acquaintance with the road, 
but we went like the wind. Here we go 
through a drift! Capsized ?—no, another 
miracle in our favor. The horse stumbles 
—he’s down? No, Providence again! Shall 
I be too late for atrain? I have not the 
least idea of the time-table, but drive as if 
a whole legion of excited women in old 
huzzar jackets, with streaming hair and 
vengeance in their hearts, were after me. 

Ah! there’s the lake, and over yonder is 
the railway station. The wind blows in my 
teeth; my blood tingles with excitement, 
and the horse, entering into the spirit of 
the affair—bolts! Yes, I have lost all con- 
trol over him. He throws up his head, 
sniffs the keen air, and taking the bit be- 
tween his teeth, tears through the snow, 
scattering it in clouds on either side, like 
a thing possessed. Here is another dilem- 
ma. Supposing he should take it into his 
head to gallop on right past the station, 
and return home by a short cut known only 
to himself. I hardly know now whether I 
should accentuate this period with a mark 
of interrogation or exclamation. I thinka 
very large ? would be the most suitable, as 
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somewhat expressive of the chaos of hor- 
rors presented to my mind as the possi- 
bility of such acontingency arose. I cannot 
express what my feelings were at that mo- 
ment; I leave the reader to draw his own 
inferences from the —? 

The station at last! Thank Heaven! 
The runaway tears into the yard, but 
not deeming himself capable of clearing 
either the fence or the shanty, he comes to 
a dead standstill. I’m saved! I rush into 
the shanty, where I find the station-master 
fast asleep in his chair. My hurried en- 
trance awakes him, and he starts up red in 
the face with anger and surprise, at such 
a display of energetic impatience in his 
private domain. 

“What do you want, young man?” he 
asks, severely. 

“JT want a ticket for Montreal. When 
does the next train start ?” 

“ Ts that all ye disturbed me for? Well, 
I guess,” he replied, with provoking delib- 
erateness, again settling himself comfort- 
ably in his chair, “ I guess you’re afraid of 
being late, ain’t you? I likes punctual 
young men, that Ido?” ie 


A NIGHT 


“When does the train start?” I cried, 
angrily. 

‘Well, I rather think she’s got to get 
here first. Buz, if all’s well, she'll start 
from this ’ere dee-pét in three hours’ 
time.” 

Three hours !—three mortal hours to 
wait. Horrors! Why, that gave time for 
Wiman to return home and start in pursuit. 
I paced up and down the yard like a caged 
lion, glancing every few minutes in the 
direction of the lake. At length the train 


‘came in sight, and almost simultaneously 


I noticed a team galloping with incontinent 
haste through the blinding snow, half-way 
across the lake. 

It was a race between the iron horse and 
thews and sinews. On they come. Which 
will be the first in? With breathless inter- 
est I glance from one to the other. 

Hurrah! the train isin. My baggage is 
checked and in the van. 

“All aboard there! Right away!” 

Here comes Wiman through, puffing and 
blowing like a grampus ; and standing with 
easy grace upon the platform of the hind- 
most car, there goes “ yours truly.” 


PADDLE. 


Amp the lilies in the marsh 
The frogs in solemn chorus croak ; 
The owlet’s hooting, weird and harsh, 
Is sounding from the hollow oak. 
And far upon the hillside dark 
- I faintly hear the foxes bark. 


Across my face the bat’s light wing 
Just brushes with a strange dismay ; 
And from the shores some frightened thing 
Slips softly down and swims away. 
A fish leaps up—a silver flash, 
*Mid widening ripples—and a splash! 


A thin, wan spectre of the moon 
Is rising late behind the hill ; 
The strange mad laughter of the loon 
Peals o’er the lake—then all is still. 
Amid the reeds, a gleaming spark— 
A fire-fly dancing in the dark. 


I hear the heart of Nature beat! 
The world of men is far away. 
O Soul, thy tameless brothers greet ! 
Thou art, to-night, as wild as they. 
The savage blood is coursing fleet ! 
My heart with Nature’s heart doth beat ! 


M. E. Gorham. 
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BASEBALL. 


THE legislative work of the season of 1888 ended 
with the conventions of the National League and the 
American Association ; the former being held in New 
York on November 21st, and the latter in St. Louis 
on December 5th. What was accomplished by the 
two organizations will unquestionably lead to an im- 
provement in the working of the professional base- 
ball business in 1889. Not only were the playing 
rules of the game greatly improved—though there is 
still room for further advancement toward a perfect 
code—but a movement was made toward the adop- 
tion of a system of salaries for players, more 
in accordance with the merit of the individual, and 
with the increase in the financial success of the clubs 
as a whole, than is possible under the previous star 
systems with its fancy salaries. The plan of grading 
salaries which was adopted at the League conven- 
tion, and which could not be successfully car- 
ried out without the co-operation of the American 
Association, was virtually endorsed by the latter at 
their December convention by the appointment of a 
special committee to work out with a similar commit- 
tee of the League a plan of grading salaries. These 
committees meet in New York in March, 1889. 
Neither organization took action at their respective 
conventions as to the adoption of the double umpire 
plan, which is the only true solution of the umpire 
difficulty. The American Association, by reducing 
the salaries of umpires to figures below those paid 
to their lowest-salaried player, took a decided step 
backward, as it is a short-sighted policy to discourage 
the entrance of the best class of men into the corps 
of umpires. The onerous duties of a capable staff 
of umpires exceed in the value of the work done 
those of the most important players of the club 
team, and they should be placed on a par with the 
best players in the matter of salaries, especially in 
view of the fact that good umpiring conduces as 
much to the financial success of a club as the work 
of successful battery players. Thousands of patrons 
were driven from ball grounds last season by the dis- 
graceful rows which were induced by unsatisfactory 
umpiring, and this fact should be borne in mind 
when arranging the umpire salary question of 1889. 

The movement, inaugurated by the editor of the 
Dublin Sfort, in favor of the introduction of our 
national game, as one of the established sports of 
Ireland, naturally excites great interest in the United 
States. It is to be hoped that it will be followed up 
until the American game is practically inaugurated in 
Dublin. Since the baseball teams now in Australia 
have decided to return by way of Europe and the 
British Isles, an opportunity will be afforded our 
Irish friends to see how the game is played by our 
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professional experts. It will give a great impetus 
to the game if the efforts of Sforvt in organizing an 
Irish professional team can be practically carried out 
in time for the season of 1889. It only needs some 
of the Yankee energy and enterprise illustrated so 
strikingly in Mr. Spalding’s Australian tour to make 
the Irish movement a decided success. As Colonel 
Fellows says, ‘‘ There’s millions in it !” 


HENRY CHADWICK. 
* & 
” 


BOWLING. 


No game has taken a greater hold on the public 
than bowling. The game has always been very 
popular at summer hotels, and most of them have 
half a dozen alleys. One reason of its popularity 
is that both sexes can join in it, as in lawn tennis ; 
and though, of course, a man has a great advantage, 
there are ladies in New York who can hold their 
own with the majority of the men. This was shown 
last year at the Knickerbocker Bowling Club, when 
the ladies’ aggregate scores were but a few points 
behind those of the men, and a score of 232 was 
made on one occasion by alady. So great a demand 
for alleys has arisen that several have been specially 
built in such a way that portions of the building can 
be cut off. Thus several clubs use the same building, 
and yet the members of the one club need not inter- 
mingle with the members of the other. 

Of the physical advantages derived from this ex- 
ercise it is unnecessary to speak, but on the matter of 
appropriate dress some few remarks may not be out 
of place. A lady’s dress should not have too abun- 
dant skirts. They should be plain and fitting to the 
figure as the hand is apt to catch in flowing draper- 
ies. ‘The bodice should be tight at the waist and 
loose in the arms, to allow ample room for the play of 
the muscles. It is impossible to bowl properly in a 
tight bodice that restricts the action of the chest and 
shoulders. For the same reasons a man’s costume 
should be loose and easy. Care should be taken to 
wrap up well after bowling. The exercise heats the 
body and a chill is easily taken. 

As arule, people are inclined to over-bowl, 7.e., 
they will insist on using a ball too heavy for their 
strength. A ‘‘strike"’ can be made as easily with a 
ball of medium weight as with a very heavy one, and 
not one man in ten or woman in a thousand is capa- 
ble of using the latter. The ball should be held 
firmly anda short run allowed of about six to ten 
feet. The ball should leave the hand easily and 
smoothly so that no decrease of pace or deviation of 
direction occur from the ball bumping. The center 
pin should be aimed at. It is well not to aim too 
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much in the center of the pin, as the ball is apt to 
‘*cut” through and take only the center pins, a re- 
sult usually alluded to as ‘‘ hard luck,” when it is in 
reality bad play. It does not pay to use too great ex- 
ertion, for a medium pace ball is as effective as a very 
fast one, and the strongest cannot keep up the pace 
through a long game. Complaints are often made 
that the fingers get sore and raw from bowling. A 
little alcohol applied in the morning and evening: and 
occasionally a little alum rubbed in will be found 
very efficacious. 

One thing is absolutely necessary, viz. : that there 
shall be efficient boys to place the pins exactly on 
the proper marks, A boy can if he chooses defeat 
the best bowler by misplacing the pins. This may 
not be visible to the bowler, but it will make a vast 
difference when the ball reaches the pins. 


C. S. PELHAM-CLINTON, 
+ & 
* 

THE CANOEING SEASON. 


EACH year marks a decided advance in the popu; 
larity of this delightful sport. It appeals to a great 
variety of tastes and temperaments. It can be en- 
joyed on almost any sheet of water from a small 
stream or pond to the ocean itself. It is so many- 
sided—cruising, paddling, sailing, racing, exercising 
—that any one who has a taste for aquatics must be 
interested in it, even if not to the extent of owning a 
canoe. The season of last year was a memorable 
one in many ways. The coming season promises 
to be a still more remarkable one in the line of racing 
and the perfection of the sailing-canoe, on which a 
great amount of thought, work and money have been 
spent. 

It is not probable that any one canoe will be able 
to beat the ’88 record of the Zc/ipse—seventeen first 
prizes and four second prizes out of a total of twenty- 
one races—but it is quite likely that canoe Zc/ipse will 
find a worthy rival, as the last races of the season 
showed canoe Fy to be quite her equal if not her su- 
perior in point of speed under sail. 

The canoe is limited in size by the Association rules 
to a length of sixteen feet, with a beam of thirty 
inches for that length. The problem, therefore, is 
to get the very best lines for this size of boat, and the 
best sail plan. It is wonderful that the speed of the 
canoe has been so increased from year to year, each 
season showing a marked advance over the previous 
one. It does seem as though the limit must soon be 
reached unless some better material than wood can 
be invented to build the boats of. The fact must 
also be considered that these racing-canoes are not 
simply racing-machines, but generally good honest 
boats, capable of a variety of uses and remarkably 
safe for navigation. The most minute details of con- 
struction and rig receive great attention, and all sorts 
of experiments are tried with the hope of increasing 
the speed a few seconds in a mile. That 1889 will 
show some new boats of marked speed is certain 
from the amount of building and designing now 
going on—although there seems to be little chance 
of any international matches being arranged. 

More is written and said of the racing-canoes than 
of others, but the fact remains that the cruising- 
canoe increases at many times the rate of the racers. 
Cruising appeals to so many—racing to the few— 
canoeing has ‘‘ come to stay.” As racing is now 
carried on the sport presents almost as many purely 
scientific problems as yacht-racing and building. The 
solving of problems is a universal occupation—and 
all the canoe problems will not be solved for a gen- 


eration at least, so there is no fear of the interest 
abating. C. BowYER VAUx. 
* % 
* 
FOILS AND FENCING. 

AN encouraging feature in the athletic improve- 
ment noticeable throughout the country is the increase 
of the devotees of the foil. Fencing is acknowledged 
to be the accomplishment par excellence of the no- 
bility and gentry. To its practice may be attributed 
much of the grace and dignity of deportment con- 
ceded to the seigneurs of the ancient regime. There 
is no exercise that assists so materially in keeping the 
members of the body in good all-round condition 
during the winter months. We hear of active work 
being indulged in by members of the leading athletic 
clubs in New York, Washington, Baltimore and Bos- 
ton. At the New York Fencers’ Club Captain Nicho- 
las has his hands full and is giving more lessons than 
ever before. Three days in the week he devotes to a 
large class of lady pupils ; friends, sisters or relatives 
of the male members only being admitted to the 
privilege of the elegant sa//e d’armes of this club. 

Professor Regis Senac is fully employed at the 
New York Athletic Club, and with such pupils as 
Messrs. Lawson, Bloodgood and others to point to, 
it is no wonder that his c/enté/e is a strong one. 

The Knickerbocker Fencing Club is undoubtedly 
one of the most perfectly appointed and most thor- 
oughly workmanlike sad/es d’armes in this country. 
With the services of such an able and accomplished 
swordsman as Monsieur Louis Rondell, it is not 
surprising that some very fine exhibitions of clever 
fencing may be witnessed in the rooms. M. Rondell 
also has a promising class of lady-fencers. He says 
that his fair pupils seem to thoroughly enjoy the 
sport and enter more enthusiastically and spiritedly 
into the bouts than his profégés of the sterner sex. 
Great things are promised in the way of a grand 
salle d’armes in the new building tkat will soon be 
the home of the Manhattan Athletic Club, Those 
who don the ‘‘ double diamond” will see that fencing 
is not neglected. In fact, they have now, under the 
tuition of Louis Tronchet—a graduate of the famous 
college of Joinville les Ponts, and the present cham- 
pion of America—a very promising class. 

With such an enthusiastic following as this fasci- 
nating accomplishment now boasts of, it is somewhat 
surprising that a champion amateur tournament is 
not instituted. We hope that the present season will 
not be allowed to pass without an attempt of the 
kind being made. We feel sure the leading clubs in 
Annapolis, Baltimore, Washington, Boston and other 


cities will be glad to send representatives. Will not. 


some one take the initiative? CHARLES E, CLAY. 
e & 
* 
PEDESTRIAN CONTESTS. 


‘* THE noblest study of mankind is man,’ quoth 
Pope ; but since these words were written man has 
been presented in new aspects which would have 
made the poet open his eyes in wonder and amaze- 
ment. What would our forefathers have thought if 
they had been told that a man could be treated as an 
automatic machine, and be set going and kept going 
for a certain length of time? What would they have 
thought if they had been told that a man would suc- 
ceed in covering 623 miles in six days? Yet marvel- 
ous as such a performance appears even to a man of 
the present day, it seems probable that the limit of 
endurance and pluck has not yet been reached. The 
outcome of the contest between the four great walk- 




















ers of the world, Littlewood, Albert, Rowell and 
Herty may and very possibly will eclipse the new 
record. ‘The remarkable feature of the last ‘* go-as- 
you-please”’ is that no less than ten men shared in 
the gate receipts—a record hitherto untouched. 
The excellent condition of Littlewood at the end of 
his task speaks volumes for the thoroughness of his 
training, and the other contestants who had under- 
gone a course of preparation, suffered remarkably lit- 
tle from their efforts. The management of the show 
was all that could be desired in the hands of Mr. 
O’Brien and his able colleagues. 
SporTING TRAMP. 
* & 


DOG CHAT. 


THE Executive of the National Dog Club at its 
last meeting passed the following resolutions : 

‘That the American Kennel Club be formally 
notified that the National Dog Club of America is 
ready, and will be pleased to aid it in advancing the 
interest of the breeders and exhibitors of this coun- 
try. 

“That should the American Kennel Club desire 
to confer with the National Dog Club, the latter, on 
receiving such expression, will meet it in the person 
of Dr. J. Frank Perry, the chosen representative of 
the Executive Committee. 

‘* That hereafter at all bench shows there shall be 
appointees of the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Dog Club to take charge of the dogs of those 
of the club’s members who are unable to attend; 
to see that such dogs are properly benched, fed, 
watered, groomed, brought before the judges, etc., 
and at the end of the show to superintend their re- 
shipment. The expense of such service to be borne 
by the National Dog Club.” 

A committee was appointed to consider the expe- 
diency of ‘‘ listing” the breeders of America, with 
the ratings of each as regards fair dealing. Twenty 
new members were admitted to the club. 


THE American Kennel Club will do well to bury 
the hatchet and meet the N. D.C. half way. Far 
more good can be accomplished by united action. 
No fitter representative could have been chosen by 
the National than Dr. J. Frank Perry, the honored 
president. 

That is a bold venture, their proposed appoint- 
ment of attendants at all bench shows, to take 
charge of members’ dogs. But it is a praiseworthy 
one, and will act as a most tempting bait to those 
fanciers who like to get their money’s worth. 


HowWEVER, the American Kennel Club ‘has not 
been idle. They have not only drafted a new con- 
stitution and by-laws, materially differing from the 
old, but they propose to publish a Kennel Gazette 
and to form a club of associate members. This 
last scheme seems a great mistake. It is intended 
as arival tothe N. D. C.; but instead of being an 
autonomic association, it will be entitled to one repre- 
sentative in the counsels of the A. K. C., just as if 
it were a club of the local stamp, ‘‘run” by one 
man. As it is hoped that the unattached represen- 
tative breeders will join, it will clearly be seen what 
an utter farce the thing would be. A body of our 


leading breeders would have no greater a representa- 
tion than the one-man figure-head clubs ! 

The Kennel Gazette, it is proposed, will publish 
the prize lists, etc., of shows held under its rules, 
judges’ reports on their respective classes, and the 
official news of the American Kennel Club. 


Presi- 
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dent Belmont will provide financial support for the 
venture. 


THE detailed report of the last American Kennel 
Club meeting has not been received up to the time of 
writing, but the telegraphed synopsis conveys news 
that is gratifying in the extreme. 

When kennel editor of the lately defunct Sport, of 
Montreal, a case was brought to my notice which I 
thought demanded the fullest ventilation. It was 
nothing less than the fraudulent substitution of a 
borrowed dog for a dead one that had been entered 
at the Westminster Kennel Club’s Show in ’87 by a 
Mr. J. F. Campbell, of Montreal. I exposed the 
matter editorially and demanded that it should be 
brought before the A. K.C. for consideration. The 
culprit blustered; and threatened me with a suit for 
libel ; but I was determined to see justice done, and 
had all the papers bearing on the case placed in the 
hands of a friend who ‘‘ licked” them into shape, and 
forwarded them to an A.K.C. delegate, a friend of 
his, to be submitted at the earliest meeting of the 
club. Judgment in the case has at this last men- 
tioned meeting been delivered, and John F. Camp- 
bell is declared suspended for one year and ordered 
to repay the amount of the prize-money fraudulently 
won by the Yorkshire terrier ‘‘ Bertie,” alias ‘‘ Sir 
Colin,” to the Westminster Kennel Club. The A. 
K. C. is slow, painfully slow, but in this instance it 
has ‘‘ got there all the same.” 

Last year witnessed the importation of a great 
number of high-class dogs. As a rule, in previous 
years, we have been content with buying second, 
third or no-class-at-all specimens in England ; but 
not so in 1888. First, that king of all St. Ber- 
nards, the giant Plinlimmon, was exchanged for five 
thousand one hundred and thirteen good Yankee 
dollars (the highest price ever paid for a dog). 
Then, the hardly inferior Burns is soon to cross the 
pond, and Lysander and many other grand specimens 
of the mighty Alpine breed. The mastiffs, Orlando, 
Baldur and others, must not be omitted from the roll, 
nor the great English setters, Champion, Comet, 
Howard, Blue Nell and others. Gordon setters have 
also had added to their ranks the Champion Beau- 
mont and his kennel mates, and the Irish setters, too, 
have several recruits. Nor must the many spaniels, 
Sussex, Field and Cocker, be forgotten. 

From present indications, moreover, it would ap- 
pear that we are to see other new faces from across 
the water on the show benches this year. Mr. E. 
M. Oldham, of New York, has gone to England, 
intent on purchasing some Black Spaniel flesh of the 
highest quality, especially, though low be it spoken, 
something with which to trail Bridford Negress’ col- 
ors in the dust. He also gives out that it is his 
purpose to import some Clumber Spaniels, the best 
obtainable } and I truly hope he will, for they are a 
grand breed, and are deserving of a far larger share 
of public favor than is at present accorded them. 
Our Canadian cousins have the best dogs of this 
breed and our State-bred specimens stand no chance 
in competition with them. 

**Scotch”’ Baillie, of Lexington, Ky., has also 
crossed the seas, on the purchase of dogs intent. 
Gordon setters will probably head his string ; but be 
on the lookout for something else. Our people are 
recognizing more fully each succeeding year the sat- 
isfaction to be derived from owning high-class speci- 
mens of man’s best friend. They think like an ac- 
quaintance whom I overheard say: ‘‘I love a dog, 
but hang it, life’s too short to waste affection on 
a cur, when a thoroughbred can be bought for a 
small outlay !” DocwHiP. 





OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


THE ENGLISH EXOTIC, 


Mrs. LANGTRY and Mrs. Potter have possession at 
present of the two theaters occupied immediately be- 
fore their coming by Booth and Barrett, and Mary 
Anderson. The Langtry and the Potter are types of 
a class of dramatic exotics which have, of late years, 
come into prominence. They represent nothing in 
art; their schooling, teaching, and social life have 
tended to unfit rather than prepare them for work on 
the stage. If Mrs. Langtry had not obtained prom- 
inence in one way or other and as a beauty in Eng- 
land before she turned her attention to play-acting, 
no American manager would have troubled himself 
to introduce her to the American public as an actress. 
Without the notoriety she achieved abroad she never 
would have been accepted in this enlightened country 
by the theater-going public. Like a thoroughly sen- 
sible and practical woman she saw a chance to make 
a fortune here and took advantage of the opportu- 
nity. She is now playing to large houses at the Fifth 
Avenue Theater. When Booth and Barrett ap- 
peared there the attendance was not nearly so great. 
This fact alone speaks volumes for the artistic intelli- 
gence of American theater-goers. Make hay, Mrs. 
Langtry, while the sun shines! 


THE AMERICAN EXOTIC, 


Mrs. PoTTerR is another type of the hot-house 
actress. Her great drawback is that she is an Ameri- 
can, and Americans, though protectionists in the main, 
strange to say, dearly love the foreign article in the 
way of imported talent. It took Mrs. Potter some 
time to make up her mind whether or not she should 
adopt the stage as a profession. It was all right to 
be an amateur actress, but to be a professional actress 
was another thing. However, she finally made the 
plunge, and now she is a full-fledged actress of the 
Langtry type, without the slightest chance of making 
anything like the fortune the Lily has already piled 
up. Strangely enough Mrs. Potter succeeded Miss 
Anderson at Palmer’s Theater, just as Mrs. Langtry 
succeeded Mr. Booth at the Fifth Avenue. There is 
no other great city in the world where a similar state 
of things could exist. Edwin Booth, one of the 
greatest actors of his time, succeeded by Mrs. 
Langtry, a professional beauty, and Mary Anderson, 
who has won her position on the stage by earnest 
toil, hard work and persistent study, followed by 
Mrs. Potter, an amateur fledgeling of two seasons 
professional growth. A/iserere, Domine ! 


A DRAMATIC GEM. 


OnE of the best and most interesting plays New 
Yorkers have had an opportunity of enjoying for a 
long time is ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” as at present 
played at the Broadway Theater. It is a dramatic 
gem of the purest water, and will long continue to 
interest play-goers who have a taste for the refined in 
art in preference to the meretricious. Mrs. Burnett’s 
charming story has lost nothing of its beauty by its 
adaptation for the theater. As a novel it is interest- 
ing ; as a stage story where its personages appear and 
take form before the footlights it is a delight. 


IRISH ROMANCE, 


EDWARD HARRIGAN, when he produced ‘‘ The 
Lorgaire,” at the Park Theater, made anentirely new 
departure in his dramatic work. Laying aside for 
the time being the task of drawing pictures of New 


York life at the present day, he entered into the field 
of romance, and on Irish soil gathered together the 
material with which he has woven his story together. 
Apart from the dramas of Boucicault it is one of the 
best Irish plays written in years. Unlike the machine- 
made Irish play of the revolving stars, which are 
generally made up of a song, a jig, a priest and a 
handful of English soldiers, Mr. Harrigan has en- 
deavored to picture an Irish story in dramatic form 
on the stage, as Carleton, Lever, Maxwell and 
Griffin sought to relate their tales as story-tellers in 
their books. If ‘‘ The Lorgaire” did not catch the 
fancy of theater-goers as quickly as ‘‘a local” might 
have done, that is nothing to be wondered at. The 
new drama offered at the Park will enhance Mr. 
Harrigan’s reputation both as a writer and a player. 


ENGLISH REALITY. 


PINERO has written many good things for the 
stage, and though they may not live much beyond the 
present day, they are as enjoyable as anything we 
have in contemporaneous dramatic literature. ‘‘ Sweet 
Lavender,” the latest of Mr. Pinero’s works, is now in 
the full tide of success at the pretty Lyceum Theater. 
It well deserves the victory it has won. Mr. Le 
Moyne, who plays the part of a good-hearted old 
barrister, with a fondness at times for his cups, is 
the best thing that accomplished actor has ever at- 
tempted. It is not, however, Mr. Le Moyne’s acting 
or the acting of any particular member of the Ly- 
ceum Theatre Company which wins approval. It is 
the decidedly English atmosphere of the work—the 
setting, scenes, properties, business and everything 
connected with the play—that shows with what care 
‘* Sweet Lavender” was prepared ; and with such pre- 
paration it is not a matter of surprise that the pub- 
lic crowd the little theater to take a look at this pic- 
ture from nature. 

REAL GAIETY. 


As intimated ina previous number of OUTING, 
the London Gaiety Company, with Nellie Farren as 
the bright particular star of the organization, has 
made a deep impression on American theater-goers, 
The feeling entertained by some people that Miss 
Farren and her ways, and the ways of the company 
by whom she was surrounded, were too thoroughly 
English to meet with recognition here, proved erro- 
neous. The theater-goers of this city are not limited 
by such narrow boundaries. It was not Miss Farren’s 
nationality or the nationality of her company that was 
to undergo a test, but Nellie Farren and the Lon- 
don Gaiety Burlesque Company as artists. Witha 
burlesque not adapted for an American audience— 
for ‘‘ Monte Cristo, Jr.” is anything but bright in 
dialogue—they won the favors of New Yorkers. 
Even with the disadvantage of a poor book, they 
succeeded in convincing the public they could act, 
and dance and sing themselves into appreciation as 
burlesquers. Moreover the Gaiety Company did not 
rely wholly on the ability of Nellie Farren and Fred 
Leslie for all the supply of burlesque entertainment 
as is too often the case with such organizations. 
After a short trial, New Yorkers rather fancied the 
new comers, and toward the end began to regard 
them as favorites. The success of the return visit 
of the London Gaiety Company to the United States 
is pre-assured, notwithstanding the movement of 
Louis Aldrich, Harley Merry, and others. 


RICHARD NEVILLE. 





























A BREATH of warm summer air seems to dispel for 
a moment the cold rawness of the winter day, as 
one turns over the pages of that most exquisitely 
executed volume of French drawings —‘* Plages 
de Bretagne et Jersey,” by ‘‘ Mars,” (Paris : E. Plon, 
Nourrit et Cie.). Intensely Gallic are these draw- 
ings, and just as dainty and attractive as one would 
expect from the clever artist whose work they are. 
The bathing-dresses of Trouville are no longer stran- 
gers to these shores ; but it seems as if the book fairly 
teems with suggestions for the amphibious maiden 
preparing for a summer campaign by the sea. 


A REALLY remarkable novel, with a purpose, and 
that purpose strongly defined, is ‘‘Dr. Ben,” by 
Orlando Witherspoon (Boston : Ticknor & Co. 1888). 
The existence of the purpose, instead of decreasing the 
interest of the book by dwarfing the other incidents, 
in this case only heightens and increases its power. 
The plot is strengthened by its existence, and the 
story fairly abounds in incident, thrilling enough to 
satisfy the most insatiate novel-reader. It is ex- 
tremely sensational, but the character-sketching, hu- 
mor and pleasing style suffice to relieve the book of 
the brand of morbid sensationalism. The utmost 
sympathy is evoked by Ben’s character, his misfor- 
tunes, and his ultimate recovery, and the fascination 
exercised is so intense that scarcely one reader will 
lay the book down without finishing it, and what is 
more, carrying off an impression vivid enough to last 
for years. 


NOTHING marks the increased popularity and im- 
portance of the cycle more than the rapid growth of 
its literature. ‘‘ Rhymes of the Road and River,” 
by Chris. Wheeler (Philadelphia: E. Stanley Hart & 
Co.), is a volume to meet with a ready acceptance 
from every lover of the wheel and oar. The author 
shows his genuine ardor for these sports in every page, 
and imbues the products of his pen with this spirit. 
The comic poems strike us as particularly good, even 
though in some the author prove untrue to his first 
love, as in ‘‘ The Lay of a Recreant,” 

‘* Two within a buggy, boys, behind a trotting mare, 

The devil take the bicycle that can with that compare !”” 


To cyclists the modest, unpretentious account of a 
really noteworthy cycling trip, which is contained in 
‘* Pedal and Path,” by George B. Thayer (Hartford : 
Evening Post Association), must have proved of con- 
siderable value, while to the outside public it cannot 
fail to be interesting. The distance actually traveled 
by wheel was 4,239 miles, and the work and fatigue 
undergone were extreme. Mr. Thayer tells his story 
in a pleasant, chatty style, well adapted to the origi- 
nal form his writings took—newspaper letters—and 
furnishing pleasant light literature in book-form. 
There is rather an undue amount of personalities, as 
regards appearance of people encountered, etc., and 
some few passages savor of a naiveté which might 
prove somewhat embarrassing toa young lady reader, 
but these are minor faults. 


To the jaded palate of the habitual novel-reader, 
anything new and sensational is acceptable, however 
wild in its conception. We should imagine, therefore, 
that ‘‘The Heart of Don Vega,” by Alfred Allen 
(Westerly, R. I.: George G. Champlin, 1888), will 
meet with considerable appreciation among a certain 
class. Novelty, sensationalism, horrors and trage- 
dies abound in the little volume, and are withal strung 
into a very readable story. 


AMONG the best books for the benefit of the 
younger members of society are the following pub- 
lished by Messrs. Lee & Shepard, Boston: ‘‘ Up the 
North Branch ” forms the fourth volume of the Lake 
and Forest Series, by Capt. Charles A. J. Farrar, and 
is an exciting narrative of sport and adventure in the 
wilds of Maine. It is bound to hit the fancy of 
every boy. ‘‘Biding His Time,” by J. T. Trow- 
bridge, is a story of the adventures and subsequent 
good fortune of a poor Ohio lad. ‘* Mother Goose’s 
Melodies” and ‘* Songs of Our Darlings ’’ are cheap 
and well printed collections of old familiar nursery 
rhymes. ‘* The Readings from the Waverley Novels ” 
—edited by Albert F. Blaisdell, A.M., are a capital 
selection of just such passages as will catch the 
youthful fancy. 


A DAY-BOOK of pretty thoughts, strengthened by 
scriptural quotations, is to be found in ‘‘ Pansies for 
Thoughts,” from the writings of ‘* Pansy ”’—Mrs. G. 
R. Alden—compiled by Grace Livingston. (Boston : 
D. Lothrop & Co.). The selections are apt and 


. happy, while the appearance of the little volume is 


most charming. 


THE holiday number of ‘‘ Sun and Shade” (Brook- 
lyn: The Photo-Gravure Co.) is extremely handsome. 
The reproductions are a marvel of art, that of Ra- 
phael’s ‘‘ Madonna della Sedia” being particularly 
striking, while ‘‘ See-Saw,”” by John Morgan, makes 
a most charming picture. 


PiTHy and appropriate sentiments are found in the 
little pamphlet, ‘‘Stray Notes from Famous Musi- 
cians,” compiled by G. H.C, (Boston: Oliver Ditson 
& Co.). No page can be opened without some 
tersely worded truth impressing itself on the mind. 


THE volume of music, entitled ‘‘ Classic Tenor 
Songs” (Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co.), is one which 
fully justifies its title. It will prove a valuable addi- 
tion to the existing collections of songs for male 
voices. 


A CAPITAL specimen of what can be done in com- 
piling a university record is afforded by ‘‘ The Yale 
Banner,” Louis L. Barnum, editor and publisher. 
The make up of the volume is all that can be desired, 
and the portrait groups form an interesting feature. 


WE have received the ‘‘ American Newspaper 
Annual” for 1888, issued by N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia.. It forms an extremely complete volume, 
and is of great service to advertisers. 
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SHE ONLY SHOOK HER HEAD. 


“ DEAR Madge, you’re the joy of my heart, 
And the pride of my life! 
Please name the near day 
You'll be my true wife.” 
But she only shook her head, 
(A blonde head) 
And said, “ Nay, nay, I cannot wed.” 


(In a season or so, 

As I’ve reason to know, 
She went to Pau, 

And married 

A lord, 

Or an earl, 

Or a count.) 


“Dear Kate, you’re the joy of my heart, 
And the pride of my life! 
Pray name the dear day 
You'll be my fond wife.” 
But she only shook her head, 
(An auburn head) 
And said, “ Nay, nay, I cannot wed.” 


(In a season or so, 

As I’ve reason to know, 
She, too, went to Pau, 
And married 

A duke, 

Or a prince, 

Or a king.) 


“ Dear Fan, you are the joy of my heart, 

And the pride of my life! 
Now, sweet, name the day 

You'll be my dear wife.” 
But she, too, shook her head 

(A darling head), 

And said—Nay, nay, I’ll not tell you what she said, 
Only this: a month from to-morrow we wed. 





N.B.—(’Tis the joy of my heart 
And the pride of my life 
That I lost Madge and Kate 
And got Fan for a wife.) A. 
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THE acclimatization of the wild turkey has been 


tried with great success in Austria. Count Breuner, 
on his estate at Graffeneck, turned down three males 
amd four females with the result that there is now a 
flock of 580. In addition, some 150 have been shot 
on neighboring estates. The largest weight yet re- 
corded is 19 pounds. 


A cuURIOUS incident is reported from England. 
The Catswold hounds, Gloucestershire, recently 
found three foxes, and after a good run two foxes at 
once were killed at a place called Postlip. 


ACCORDING to report, Prince Henri de” Bourbon 
and the Princess, who are traveling in India as the 
Comte and Comtesse de Bardi, have been badly 
hoaxed by some person or persons, who are alleged 
to have given them tame tigers and cows to shoot. 
The cows one can understand, but tame tigers! 
Such may be found in the possession of dervishes in 
temples, but we doubt if any are available for turn- 
ing out andshooting. <A tiger so tame as that would 
be worth several hundred pounds to any circus pro- 
prietor. 


THE London Sunday Times publishes the follow- 
ing from its New York correspondent : 

“*One of the rarest and finest specimens of big 
game ever mounted has recently been presented by 
Mr. Royal Carroll to a Fifth Avenue club, where it 
hangs over the mantel in the smoking-room. It is 
the head of a Harris deer, which Mr. Carroll recently 
shot in that part of Africa made famous by Rider 
Haggard’s novels. The deer is jet black, save only 
his face and ears, stood 14.2, weighed 400 pounds, 
has backward curving horns like the ibex, and is the 
only specimen of the species in this country. The 
glowing descriptions which Mr. Carroll gives of his 
adventures with big game in the-jungles of India and 
the forests of Africa have given considerable impetus 
to a department of sport in which we have permitted 
our English cousins to far outstrip us, and several ex- 
peditions similar to Mr. Carroll’s are now being 
planned.” 


LiEUT.-GENERAL BurTON, in ‘‘ An Indian Olio,” 
refers to the increasing scarceness of large game in 
India. After pointing out how the intrusion of the 
railway with the ‘‘ diabolical screech of the steam 
whistle,” and ‘‘ the demoralizing puff and snort of the 
rushing engine,” and the ‘‘ evil odor of coal gas” pene- 
trating the forest, acts upon such shy animals as the 


bison, he shows what the natives have 
to do with it. ‘‘ Guns have of late 
years come much more generally into 
use with the natives. Where there 
was, fifty years ago, perhaps only one 
matchlock, a venerable flint musket, in 
a village, there are now a dozen, and 
natives have got much more into the habit 
of killing game—the eatable animals for 
food, the fierce and dangerous beasts (potted from a 
safe shelter) for the Government reward. I knew a 
party of natives go out under supervision, in fact, in 
pay of Brahmin (save the mark), with a big jingal, or 
wall piece, carried between two of them, until they 
came upon the fresh tracks of a herd of elephants. 
They then crept to within ten or fifteen paces and 
tied the jingal, ready loaded, and laid for the biggest 
elephant, to a tree trunk, lighted a slow match and re- 
tired to a safe distance. Presently the great weapon, 
which had been pointed straight for the vitals, behind 
the shoulder of the elephant, exploded with a report 
like that of a small cannon echoing through the 
forest.” 


Amonc the features of New York life which par- 
ticularly strike the visitor is the extreme elegance and 
luxury of the Hoffman House baths. The comfort 
of indulging in a thorough cleansing after the inevi- 
table discomforts of travel, whether by sea or land, 
is sufficient to induce every traveler to visit them. 
But, moreover, residents of Gotham find that noth- 
ing so conduces to general health, or is so efficient 
a foe to rheumatism, neuralgia, or other ‘‘ evils that 
the flesh is heir to,” as the Turkish bath. The re- 
sult is that one and all fly to this, the best appointed 
establishment of the kind in the city. 


EVERYBODY is going to Paris this year to the 
Exposition, and in this age of progress it is no great 
undertaking to cross the ocean, nor is one compelled 
to forego many comforts while traveling. True, 
some dissatisfaction is expressed from time to time 
at the want of proper accommodations in English 
hotels. This criticism does not apply, however, to 
the magnificent Hotel Metropole in London, which 
has already come under the favorable notice of many 
Americans, and is fast making new friends. Situated 
conveniently to the business portion of the city, while 
at no great distance from society's haunts, it furnishes 
home comforts to the weary traveler, and affords 
every possible convenience and luxury. 

An equally excellent and not less pretentious ‘* hos- 
telry” is the magnificent Victoria Hotel, one of the 
finest hotel buiidimgs in the world, and conducted in 
a manner sure to please the American tourist. Its 
large number of patrons speak of it in terms of the 
highest praise. At either house rooms may be se- 
cured by cable from New York. We would advise 
tourists in 1889 to make sure of their apartments cer- 
tainly by telegram from their landing-places in Britain. 














THE following communication will have much inter- 
est, especially to our college readers : 

The December number of OuTinG says: ‘‘ The 
first game of football in the United States was 
played in New Haven, in 1840, between the class of 
*42 and '43 of Yale College.” I am a graduate of 
the class of ’28. Immediately after the opening of 
the fall term in 1824, the then Freshman class were 
summoned to a class meeting, at which they were in- 
formed that by an established custom from time im- 
memorial it devolved on the Freshman class to furnish 
footballs for the use of the college. The time-hon- 
ored custom was recognized at once by the class and 
by every succeeding Freshman class during my 
student life. The games were played on the upper 
part of the public square directly in front of the col- 
lege. There were frequent contests between the two 
lower classes ; but the great games, played as often as 
convenience and weather allowed, were contested by 
the whole body of the students, divided into two 
parties known respectively as ‘‘ North Entries” and 
“*South Entries.” There were then standing on the 
college campus four dormitory buildings, each hav- 
ing two halls or entries. Those students who roomed 
in a north entry, or if rooming anywhere north of 
the central building, known then as now as the Lyceum, 
were on one side ; the rest of the students were on 
the other. Those were famous games, where three or 
four hundred men engaged in earnest contest. The 
long-used ground was necessarily abandoned when the 
civil authorities decided, in 1828, to build the State 
House upon it. YALENSIS SEXAGENARIUS. 
To the Editor of Outing : 

DEAR SirR,—I was extremely pleased to note in 
your Open Window of the January edition that a 
word was spoken in behalf of rabbit coursing. Since 
the late cases at Hempstead an intolerable amount of 
nonsense has been written in the daily and weekly 
publications, and wholesale condemnation has been 
meted out to this sport, presumably by people who 
have never seen coursing, either with greyhounds or 
terriers. Those who have will, I feel sure, join with 
me in affirming that there is certainly no more cruelty 
in one sport than another ; as is the greyhound to the 
hare or jack rabbit, so is the terrier to the ordinary 
rabbit, and in both cases the chance of escape is, in 
truth, but very small. But in rabbit coursing, as usually 
practiced in England, the rabbits are both found and 
coursed on their ‘‘ native heath,” and therefore they 
have a very considerable advantage. I am not, how- 
ever, trying to defend this or any other sport from the 
imputation of cruelty, for in every field-sport, properly 
so called, cruelty must exist. What better antidote 
exists to the emasculating tendencies of our boasted 
nineteenth century civilization? Or, who will con- 
tend that the natural propensity of the Englishman, 
as affirmed by the French, ‘‘ to go out and kill some- 
thing,” has not had much to do in placing the old 
country in her present position ? I fail to see, myself, 


why the imputation of cruelty, which every journalist 
seems to be trying to fix on rabbit coursers, should 
not equally well apply to a man who will fire a gun at 
a partridge or pheasant. But with the curious logic of 
the present day, such is by no means the case. In 
conclusion, I must apologize for trespassing so far on 
your space, and heartily congratulate OUTING on hav- 
ing spoken bravely on the matter. It is too frequently 
the case that where one publication leads, the others 
follow like a flock of sheep. Yours respectfully, 
AN OLD-TIME SPORTSMAN. 


To the Editor of Outing : 

DEAR SIR,—In the January number of OUTING 
there is among the Answers to Correspondents a 
point which I should like to see developed in your 
valuable magazine. It is in reference to the new For- 
est ponies, about which some questions had been 
asked by ‘‘ Breeder.” The words to which I spec- 
ially refer are, ‘‘they are handy and useful.” In 
proportion to their inches, ponies can accomplish vastly 
more work than full-sized horses. In fact, this re- 
mark applies equally well to donkeys. Why is it that 
we see no donkeys and scarcely any ponies put to do 
useful work in America? In England the coster- 
monger’s ‘‘ moke” has become proverbial, and it is 
an inspiriting sight to see a well-tended donkey trot- 
ting cheerily along, with a heavy load behind him of 
which he makes most marvelously light. And, again, 
in London every small shop-keeper has one ambition 
at least, and that is to own a fast-trotting pony, and 
asmart cart, in which to take the ‘‘ missus’’ for her 
Sunday outing. The same pony pays very amply for 
food and lodging by taking goods to customers’ houses 
during the week. How different is it in New York ! 
Here we have broken-down old car-horses, with very 
palpable ribs, dejectedly sauntering wearily along in 
the shafts of the street vendor’s wagon, and the smart 
pony and the patient ‘‘ moke ” are unknown. 

Can not and will not OUTING dosomething towards 
inaugurating a movement to popularize the smaller 
and more useful breed? Yours truly, 

A LOVER OF ANIMALS, 


To the Editor of OUTING : 

Dear Sir,—I have read with great pleasure Mr. 
Hallowell’s article on Harvard Athletics, and look 
forward to the account of Yale pastimes, which I 
understand are to be described in the February num- 
ber. Iam not a graduate of either institution, but I 
like to read about them and the other colleges and 
learn of their doings in athletics, and the method 
OuTING has adopted of presenting from time to time 
an account of some college athletic organization is 
to be highly commended. We all know the position 
athletics nowadays hold in the collegian’s life, and the 
many objections which the uninformed raise to an 
indulgence in sport on the part of students. OUTING 
is doing a noble work in showing that good results 
from them, not harm. A WESTERNER. 
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Tus department of OuriNG is specially devoted to para- 
graphs of the doings of members of organized clubs engaged 
in the reputable sports of the period, and also to the record- 
ing of the occurrence of the most prominent events of the 
current season. On the ball-fields it will embrace Cricket, 
Baseball, Lacrosse and Football, On the.bays and rivers, 
Yachting, Rowing and Canoeing. Inthe woods and streams, 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing. On the lawns, Archery, 
Lawn Tennis and Croguet. ‘Together with Ice-Boating, 
Skating, Tobogganing, Snowshoeing, Coasting, and winter 
sports generally. 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names of 
their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the latter, 
together with the general result of their most noteworth 
contests of the month, addressed, ‘“‘ Editor of OvutinG,” 
239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to‘ The Editor,” and not toany 
person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should be 
kept distinct, and addressed to the manager. Letters and 
inguiries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention. All communications to be written on one side of 
the paper only. 


ARCHERY. 


THE increased interest in archery continues. The 
unpleasant weather about Thanksgiving Day no 
doubt prevented many bowmen from shooting, who 
otherwise would have taken part in the contests at 
Crawfordsville, Ind., on that day. The following 
are the scores received from L. W. Maxson: 

Crawfordsville, Ind. 1st 24 2d24 3d23 4th2q4~= Total 


Will H. Thompson . 24-124 21-107 14-148 22-110 91-489 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
W.S.Gwynn. . 24-130 20- QO 24-IIO0 23-125 91-455 
B. R. Byerly . . . 19-99 23-115 19-95 23-10% 84-410 
- ao — + + + 19% 77 20 92 17- 73 21-103 75-345 
S. H. Duva ° + I9- 65 18- 88 17- 71 24-112 78-336 
srooklyn, N.Y. ; os —e 
G.C. Spencer . . . 23-123 22-120 20-90 21-101 86-434 
Dayton, Ky. 
J.T. Shawan . . . 18-104 22-106 19- 81 19- 89 78-380 
J.P. Newman. . . 16-62 18-94 18-90 20-104 72-350 
Chas. Longley . . . 21-95 20-108 18- 76 16- 70 75-349 
H. W. Longley. . . 17- 83 21-97 17- 85 16- 62 71-327 
R. Venables . . . . 19-79 20 74 14-58 15- 77 68-288 
C.Heeg ... . «. 13-53 13-75 %5- 55 12- 48 53-232 
W. C. McClain Q- 29 8- 28) g- 41 II- 43 37-141 
Chicago, Til. 
| a ee a ee 
OS Saree > ab: oe. ee, oe a a 
8 See ee ee 
Dayton, Ohio. 
A. Kern . . . . . 18 88 19- 89 20- 86 22- 88 79-351 
E.B. Mumma . . . 22-100 17- 83 17- 63 19- 89 75-335 
J. A.Mumma . . . 17-75 17-83 15- 69 16- 80 65-307 
R. D. Wells. . . . 1050 3-17 9-37 6 18 28-122 
Washington, D. C. 
S. C. Ford . « 17-83 22-94 20- 84 21-107 80-368 


L. W. Maxson. . . 23- 99 23-133 23-117 2I- 9% 90-440 








ATHLETICS. 


THE Athletic Association of the Twelfth Regi- 
ment of the National Guard held its annual fall 
games at the Armory, December 17. The night 
was most disagreeable and the weather inclement. 
The following is a summary of the events : 

Sixty-yards handicap run ; first round; winners to 
run in sccond trial heats—First heat, M. Keating, 
N. Y. A. C., 10 feet, 7s. Second heat, E. E. 
Barnes, O. A. C., 5 feet, 6 4-5s. Third heat, P. E. 
Dehnert, S. I. A. C., 10 feet, 7 1-5s. Fourth heat, 
T. I. Lee, O. A. C., 3 feet, 7 1-5s. Fifth heat, 
W. E. Hughes, P. A. C., 6 feet, 7s. Sixth heat, 
A. H. Hutchings, S. I. A. C., 6 feet, 7s. Seventh 
heat, E. C. Bowman, A. A. C., 8 feet, 7s. Eighth 
heat, W. P. Henery, O. A. C., 2 feet, 7 1-5s. 
Ninth heat, C. G. Bolton, N. Y. A. C., 5 feet, 7s. 
Tenth heat, W. H. Morgan, New York City, 8 feet, 
6 4-5s. Eleventh heat, R. R. Houston, P. A. C., 
7 feet, 7s. Twelfth heat, G. W. Petty, K. C. C., 8 
feet, 7s. Second round; winners to run in final ; 
second men in each heat to run in a third trial heat, 
the winner of which shall run in final—First heat, Lee, 
7s.; Keating, 2. Second heat, Hutchings, 6 4-5s.; 
Bowman, 2. Third heat, Morgan 6 4-5s.; Hous- 
ton, 2. Third round; winner to run in final—First 
heat, Bowman, 7s. Final heat, Hutchings, 6 4-5s.; 
Morgan, 2. : 

Half-mile novice race ; first round ; first five in 
each heat to run in final—First heat, H. W. Paret, 
N. J. A. C., 2m. 31s.; F. B. Monell, L. I. W., 2; 
C. P. Stillman, New York City, 3; F. R. Farring- 
ton, O. A. C., 4; T. Atkinson, B. A. A., 5. Sec- 
ond heat, E. L. Sarre, H. Y. M. C. A., 2m. 32s., 
W. M. Moore, 7th Regt. A. A., 2; C. A. Simmen, 
New York City, 3; H. Gray, O. A. C., 4; C. B. 
Waite, New York City, 5. Third heat, C. Curtis, 
Y. M.C. A., 2m. 25 2-5s.; J. O. Jenks, P. A. C., 
2; C. C. Greene, S. I. A. C., 3; A. Nickerson, S. I. 
A. C.,4; G. H. Christ, New York City, 5. Final 
heat, Nickerson, 2m. 17 4-5s.; Curtis, 2; Jenks, 3. 

440-yards handicap run; first round ; first and 
second in each heat to run in final—First heat, G. 
Y. Gilbert, N. Y. A. C., 9 yards, 58 3-5s.; F. S. 
Greene, N. B. C., 9 yards, 2. Second heat, A. 
Brown, P. A. C., 9 yards, 58 3-5s.; E. E. Barnes, 
O. A. C., scratch, 2. Third heat, W. F. Thomp- 
son, S. I. A. C., 9 yards, 59 2-5s.; E. Lentilhon, 
Yale A. A. and N.Y. A. C., 9 yards, 2. Final 
heat, Green, 57s.; Barnes, 2 ; Thompson, 3. 

One-and-a-half-mile handicap run—E. Hjertsberg, 
O. A. C., 15 yards, 7m. 25s.; T. A. Collett, P. A.C., 
55 yards, 2; W. D. Day, I. A. C., 100 yards, 3. 

220-yards handicap hurdle race; first round ; 
winners to run in final heat—First heat, W. 
H. Struse, S: I. A. C., 3 yards, 30s.; F. C. Puffer, 
O. A. C., 2. Second heat, A. Prentiss, S. I. A. 
C., 8 yards, 29 4-5s.; F. S. Greene, N. B. C., 6 yards, 
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2. Third heat, B. G. Woodruff, Y. M.C. A., to 
yards, 30 2-5s.; E. McMullen, A. A. C., 10 yards, 
2. Final heat, Prentiss, 29 3-5s.; Woodruff, 2. 

One-mile handicap walk—W. A. Berrian, M. 
A. C., 5 seconds, 7m. 23s. W. Pollman, P. A. 
C., 5 seconds, 2. W. Donaghy, P. H., 20 seconds, 
was at first adjudged the winner in this event, but 
after a good deal of wrangling the men were placed 
as above. 

Two-mile handicap bicycle race ; first round ; first 
and second in each heat to ride in final—First heat, 
E. I, Halstead, N. Y. A. C.,. 6m. 40 4-5s.; W. 
Schumacher, L. I. W., 55 yards, 2. Second heat, 
W. E. Findlay, N. Y. B. C., 120 yards, 6m. 37s. 
J. Borland, B.. B. C., 125 yards, 2. Final heat, 
Halstead, 6m. 32 1-5s.; Borland, 2. In the final, 
while Schumacher and Findley were spurting side 
by side, Schumacher fell and Findley fell over him, 
receiving a terrible fall. He was carried away un- 
conscious, but fortunately received no serious in- 
juries, 

One-mile relay race, open to teams of four men 
from any company in the Twelfth Regiment ;_ con- 
testants to wear fatigue uniform. Co. B, H. F. 
Reichers, C. J. Leach, F. M. Tyson, D. Melville, 
4m. 30s.; Co. I, J. J. Stein, H. E. Hocher, A. F. 
Bertram, E. Cudlipp, 2. 

Obstacle race, handicap; open to members of 
Twelfth Regiment—F. M. Tyson, Co. B, Im. 
25 9-e8.; I. C. King, Co. B, a. 

Everything passed off pleasantly. 


THE Christmas paper chase of the American 
Athletic Club started from Four Corners, S. I., the 
trail covering twelve miles of rough country. The 
hares, W. H. White, V. Goode and J. Bailey, with 
eight minutes’ start, were not caught. The hounds 
included A. S. Malloy, E. White, J. J. McMullen, 
G. A. Ganz, E. Bowman, G. C. Sauer, H. A. Hertz, 
W. Bernard, W. H. Rose, S. Green, S. Levien, 
H. F. Reichers, J. Oppenheimer, J. Roberts, L. 
Levien, W. Camerar, J. J. Craft, R. Storey, C. 
Dieger. 


THE Twenty-second Regimental Athletic Associ- 
ation will give a tug-of-war, open to colleges only at 
650, regulation belt, to be pulled February 16. The 
entries will close February 9. 


THE Elizabeth, N. J., Athletic Club recently 
elected the following board of officers for the ensu- 
ing year: President, H. E. Duncan, Jr.; vice- 
president, W. C. Phelps; secretary, E. S. Coyne; 
treasurer, M. B. Heibner; trustees, W. M. Oliver, 
W. C. Phelps, S. Toby, G. Griffen, and F. W. Pond. 
The club has no outstanding obligations ;_ there is a 
goodly sum in the treasurer’s hands; the club prop- 
erty is valued at $7,000, and the members see their 
way to erect a building in a fashionable quarter, 
and equip it fully. 


THE annual meeting of the Riverside Athletic 
Club, Newark, N. J., was held last month, when the 
following officers were elected: President, J. K. 
Gore; treasurer, F. H. Presby; secretary, J. D. 
Mills ; first lieutenant, W. A. Martin. 


THE first annual meeting of the Oritani Athletic 
Club, of Hackensack, N. J., was held recently, and 
the following gentlemen were elected officers for the 
ensuing year: F. A. Anthony, president; J. B. 
Bogart and G. M. Fairchild, Jr., vice-presidents ; 
C. J. Van Saun, recording secretary; J. Z. Acker- 
son, corresponding secretary; G. W. Berdan, the 


Rev. Arthur Johnson, A. Trowbridge, and W. M. 
Johnson, a board of governors. 


THE Manhattan Athletic Club games were held, 
December 15, in Madison Square Garden. About 
2,000 people were present, rather a small gathering 
for so important an event. The treatment, accord- 
ing to the Sun, to which the reporters of the daily 
press were subjected by the managers of the 
affair deserved condemnation. It was announced 
that Mr. Myers, the runner, wasill, but he very kindly 
consented not to disappoint the public, so gave an 
exhibition, with Danny Tompkins as pace-maker, but 
fell behind his indoor record of 1885. The follow- 
ing is a summary of the events : 

One-and-a-half-mile walk, handicap—Won by F. 
Tillistrand, W. S. A. C., 75 yards; E. D. Lange, 


-M. A. C., second; F. A. Ware, M. A. C., third. 


Time, 12m. 8 3-5s. 

Sixty-yards run, handicap—Final heat won by W. 
M. Mackdermot, M. A. C., 12 feet; H. L. Dad- 
man, W. P. Ins., 12 feet, second; J. McCarty, G. 
A. A., 9 feet, third. Time, 6s. 

Tug-of-war, handicap—Won by Manhattan Ath- 
letic team, scratch (D. T. Brokaw, J. Senning, D. S. 
Low, J. F. Johnson). The only other contending 
team was the Cables of Jersey City, with a handicap 
of 6 inches (John Filce, W. Cuff, M. Cuff, M. 
Hanne). 

One-mile run, handicap—Won by Thos. Owens, 
W.S. A. C., 100 yards; A. S. Vosburg, C. C. A. 
A., 85 yards, second ; W. T. Young, Spartan Har- 
riers, London, 73 yards, third ; time, 4m. 33 4-5s. 
Young led until the last half lap, when Owens and 
Vosburg closed and beat him out. Conneff ran 
gamely and finished fourth. Conneff’s time, 4m. 
37 2-5S. 

One-mile walk, novice—won by T. Mcllvaine, C. 
C. A, A.; C. H. Nicholas, Brooklyn, second, and 
C. Lardiner, W. S. A. C., third. Time, 7m. 49 3-5s. 

Running high jump—Won by Z. A. Cooper, M. 
A. C., 10 inches, 6 ft. 1 in.; W. M. Mackder- 
mot, second; L. D. Wildman, Stevens Institute, 
third. Cooper’s actual jump, 5 ft. 3 in. 

Half-mile run, handicap—Won by H. L. Dad. 
man, M. C., 39 yards, in 2m. I 2-5s., by 
four yards ; A. B. George, Spartan Harriers, Lon- 
don, second; J. A. Forbell, Brighton, A. C., 32 
yards, third. George, the Englishman, caught a 
Tartar in young Dadman, who is but a boy. The 
Englishman led 100 yards from home, but the 
boy had great speed and won easily. 

Throwing 56-lb. weight for height to beat M. 
O’Sullivan’s record of 13 ft. 9 in.—Mitchell, as 
was expected, beat all previous records, reaching 
15 feet. 

Attempt by Lon Myers, the middle distance pro- 
fessional runner, to lower his own half-mile record 
in the Garden, time, 2m. 2s. Myers’s time, 33, 66, 
1.40 3-5, 2:11, failing by nine seconds. 

Putting the 24-lb. shot—Lambrecht and J. S. 
Mitchell, both of M. A. C., tied at 32 ft. 7 in. 
There has been no putting with this odd weight for 
a number of years, and both men beat the best pre- 
vious record by over four feet. 

250-yards novice race—Won by J. A. Smith, Cres- 
cent A. C.; J. M. Hewlett second, and J. A. Lan- 
thorn, C. C. A. A., third. Time, 30 2-5s. 

Two-mile bicycle race, handicap—Won by G. F. 
Brown, Kings Co. W., 15 yards; J. H. Ganson, 
M. A. C., 16 yards, second; H. A. Keller, 
Thirteenth Regiment, 150 yards, third, Time, 
7m. 30s. In the final heat all four contest- 
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ants fell and were piled in a heap. Fortunately 
no one was hurt, and all remounted and finished 
the race. Kingsland, the Southern rider, who 
started from scratch, was unplaced. 

250-yards hurdle race, handicap—Won by C. F. 
Bostrick, Crescent A. C., 8 yards ; H. S. Young, Jr., 
M. A. C., 5 yards, second. Herbert Mapes, C. C. 
A. C., 3 yards, third. Time, 32 2-5s. 

ee ye ie run, handicap—Won by J. C. Deveresns, 

A. C. Dew oy ag W. J. Carr, ~ “en oe 

oe second ; . Ward, W. S.A. C., 15 wen 
third. Time, hes Poel 


THE second cross-country race of the Athletic 
Club of the Schuylkill Navy took place December 14, 
over a course in Fairmount Park, extending from the 
Malta Boat House to and around Belmont Mansion 
and return. The distance was 5% miles, over a 
rough course. The following members of the club 
took part in the run: Paul E. Huneker, W. P. 
Myrtelus, W. H. Rocap, J. C. Graham, P. J. 
Siddall, Abbott Collins, W. B. McManus, John Y. 
Parke, and E. F. Van Stavoren. Myrtelus finished 
first, time, 35m. 2 2 ; Rocap second, time, 35m. 
17%s.; Graham third; Huneker fourth; Siddall 
fifth, and Parke sixth. Edward Flood acted as ref- 
eree, and Fred Allen, T. H. Cameron, and R. M. 
Camanche were the judges and timers. 


58. 


THE games given under the auspices of the Seventh 
Regiment Athletic Association were held in the regi- 
ment’s big armory in this city December 8. The 
gathering of ladies and gentlemen to witness the 
events was very large. The prizes were gold and 
silver trophies to the first and second in each event. 
The track was ten laps to the mile. 

Officials—Referee, Lieut. Walter G. Schuyler, 
staff ; judges, Capt. Daniel Appleton, Co. F, Capt. 
J. Thorne Harper, Co. I, Capt. Charles E. 
Lydecker, Co. H, Lieut. George W. Rand, staff, 
Lieut. Walter S. Wilson, Co. E ; judge of walking, 
William Wood, N. Y. A. C.; handicapper, W. G 
Hegeman ; starter, Prof. George Goldie ; timekeep- 
ers, Corporal F. W. Colwell, Co. F, Mr. John H. 
Abeel, Jr., Co. K; clerk of the course, Private 
George B. Barcalow, Co. B. 

g3-yards run, scratch—H. 
G. R. Martin, Co. H, 2; time, 10 3-5s. 

130-yards run, scratch, for the regimental cham- 
pionship—C. L. Jacquelin, Co. G, 1; W.C. White, 
Co. B, 2; time, 15s. 

Half-mile walk, scratch—Open only to those who 
had never won a prize at walking—William McKee, 
Co. E, 1; 5S. Frothingham, Co K, 2; time, 4m. Is. 

440-yards run, handicap—J. P. Thornton, Co. C, 
scratch, 1; F. H. Crary, Co. H, 12 yards, 2; time, 
59S. 

Tug-of-war—As Company H was the only one to 
enter a team no contest took place, but an exhibition 
pull was given, in which Company H beat a picked 
team by two inches. 

One-mile bicycle race, scratch—Herbert Janes,Co. 
I, 1; S. V. Hoffman, Co. K, 2; time, 8m. 53 1-5s. 

Running high jump, scratch—Alexander Stevens, 
Co. F; height, 5 ft. 4 in. 

220-yards run, handicap—C. L. 
G, 5 yards, 1; E. L. 
2; time, 27s. 

1000-yards run, handicap—G. Y. 


C. Jones, Co. C, 1; 


Jacquelin, Co. 
Montgomery, Co. I, 11 yards, 


Gilbert, Co. B, 


scratch, 1; W. M. Moore, Co. I, 50 yards, 2; time, 
2m. 26 2-5s. 
Sack race, 50 yards—J. C. Westlake, Co. I, 1; 


C. L. Jacquelin, Co. G, 2; time, 8s. 
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220-yards hurdle race, handicap—C. F. Bostwick, 
Co. G, 6 yards, 1; C. S. Busse, Co. F, 15 yards, 2; 
time, 29s. 

One-mile walk, handicap—F. A. Ware, Co. B, 
scratch, 1; Thomas McClelland, Co. E, 55 seconds, 
2; time, 7m. 25s. 

Half-mile run, scratch ; for regimental cup—Alex. 
Stevens, Co. F, 1; Herbert Jones, Co. I, 2; time, 
2m. 30s. 

Wheelbarrow race, 
Busse, Co. F, 8 yards, 


two laps, handicap—C. S. 
1; F. H. Crary, Co. H, 8 


yards, 2; time, 5]s. 
One-mile run, handicap—P. R. Irving, Co. K, 100 
yards, 1; F. Vores, Co. E, 100 yards, 2; time, 4m. 
5s. 


Three-legged race, one lap, handicap—C. L. 
Jacquelin and C, S. Busse, 6 yards ; time, 25s. 

Two-mile bicycle race, handicap—C. T. Burhans, 
scratch, 1; H. Janes, 75 yards, 2; time, 6m 52s. 

Team race, four laps, scratch—Co. B, G. Y. 
Gilbert, F. A. Ware and W. C, White, 1, by 11 
points; P. R. Irving, H. L. Bloomfield and H. W. 
Warner, Co. K, 2, with 16 points. 


THE annual meeting of the Manhattan Athletic 
Club was held December 10. The officers, with the 
exception of President Carr, the vice-presidents, and 
Treasurer Walton Storm, who hold over, were 
elected as follows: Secretary, Charles C. Hughes ; 
first lieutenant, Charles M. King; second liev- 
tenant, John Black; trustees, E. F. Hoyt, L. A. 
Stuart, J. M. Tate, James Magee, Warren Sage and 
George F. Linlay. 


A NEw Athletic Club has been formed in Minne- 
apolis, which bids fair to be an influential organiza- 
tion. Recently it had a grand entertainment at the 
Opera House, and a programme arranged by 
Professor Charles Duplessis was carried out very 
effectively. The charter members of the club as it 
now stands number 100. With a few exceptions 
they are as follows : 

A. W. Grismer, S. P. Jones, H. C. Chapin, R. R. 
Rand, H. J. Pyle, S. B. Hail, R. de Freville, C. 
M. Palmer, Ww. E. Haskell, J. W. Molyneux, James 
Gray, C. M. Shultz, W. Wettleson, B. J. Mullany, 
W. A. Edwards, M. R. Thurlow, L. D. McLain, 
C. A. Ostrow, E. A. Taylor, R. E. Park, P. H. 
Beall, J. O. Davis, H. C. Stebbins, H. T. Black, 
A. H. Bare, G. S. Dammond, R. H. Gallagher, 
S. Kelliher, A. R. Walker, W. T. Pauly, B. Bryan, 
J. L. Kearney, J. E. Luck, E. M. Christian, W. 
M. Wright, J. W. Field, W. B. Wheeler, J. H 
Steele, S. Baker, F. D. Larabee, F. H. Boardman, 
O. Abbott, J. Rose, F. M. Rowley, F. J. Scudder, 
A. K. Skaro, J. G. Skaro, E. J. Morrison, J. 
Scanlon, J.C. Harper, A. Poehlin, G. Rallis, 
T. Gallagher, E. H. Crane, C. A. Brown, W. H. 
Curtiss, W. A. Schoenbaum, J. McNall, J. C. Black, 
C. G. Goodrich, E. W. Goddard, C. H. Babcock, 
A. Nagle, F. A. Parker, C. D. Parker, F. G. James, 
J. L. Amory, P. C. Most, E. E. Graham, A. P. 
Erickson, F. W. Eastman, A. J. Blethen, A. T. 
Rand, H. J. Neiler, L. Harrison, F. B. Drischel, 
C. W. Darling, J. Boyer, N. Whitney, W. B. 
MacLean, F. W. Maynard, G. A. Dusigneaud, W. 
C. Martin, George Caven, Sam Morton, H. Hock, 
H. Griffin, H. Libby, C. Libby, C. W. Dana, 
L. Watson, H. Watson, H. Saulspaugh, J. C 
Callahan, C. L. Jacoby, E. M. Murphy, W. Hays, 
J. W. Burton, Theo. L. Hays, M. Breslauer, S. C, 
Lewis, Bert Goodhue, Ed Blomquist, W. W. 
Lewhead, G. A. Berwin, A. J. Berwin, P. A, 
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Halther, Pat Gibbons, H. C. Hanford, and A. R. 
Taylor. 


AN athletic tournament was held, December 15, at 
the First Regiment Armory in Chicago, under the 
auspices of Company C, First Infantry, I. N. G. 
There was a good attendance of athletes, and many 
ladies were present. 

The event of the evening was the six-round spar- 
ring match for points between W. W. Wade and 
Thomas Morgan, the winner to carry off a hand- 
some diamond medal. The contest was well 
fought, and both men showed evidence of being 
pretty well winded when the referee, amid much ap- 
plause, declared Wade the winner. ; 

The fencing bout between the Misses Jennie 
Hepburn and Josephine Friel, pupils from Mrs. 
Roundtree’s Gymnasium, was won by Miss Jennie 
Hepburn, who was thereupon presented with a 
handsome pair of foils by Company G. The re- 
mainder of the programme was as follows : 

Heavy-weight collar-and-elbow wrestling be- 
tween James Curran and Albert Zimmerman; won 
by Curran in I minute and 30 seconds. 

Light-weight sparring between Frank Gebbard 
and William Church. 

Middle-weight catch-as-catch-can wrestling be- 
tween Walter Moore and George K. Barrett; won 
by Barrett. 

World’s champion Indian club swinger, A. H. 
Rueschau. 

Feather-weight sparring, Messrs. Wood and 
Frazier. 

Queen of clubs, Miss Hilda Rueschau. 

Scientific sparring. 

Greco-Roman light-weight wrestling, Messrs. 
Smythe and O’Day. 

Middle-weight sparring, Messrs. Arthur and 
Toomey. 

Fencing lesson and attack double. 


CONSIDERABLE dissatisfaction is shown by Am- 
herst students at the lack of interest in athletic 
sports. The football team met with little success, 
and general sports have but few followers. An 
effort will be made to arouse the students to a sense 
of their duty to support, with muscle or the welcome 
dollar, the various athletic games. A felt running 
track, canvas covered, has been put down in the 
gymnasium, and some good results may be looked 
for in the spring. 


THE cross-country race for the championship of 
Yale University was held on Saturday, December 8, 
with only six entries. The course was laid starting 
from the south end of the Field due west to Lake 
Maltby, around it, and back to the Field by way of 
the Derby road, a distance of about six miles. 
Lloyd, 91, was the first man in, time 35 minutes, 
followed: by Holton, T. S., two minutes later. 
Reynolds, ’91, Ryder, ’91, and Hinckley, ’89, also 
finished in the order named. Sherill, 89, acted as 
starter and judge. The winner received the cup 
emblematic of the cross-country championship, and 
the second and third men were also awarded prizes. 


STRENUOUS efforts are being made by the students 
and alumni of Phillips Andover Academy to raise 
a sufficient amount to warrant the erection of a new 
gymnasium building. The want of proper facilities 
for gymnasium work and the absence of a running 
track have hindered the students from achieving 
much in this branch of sport in late years. 


THE Athletic Association of Trinity College held 


a hare-and-hounds December 8. The hares were 
given a start of eight minutes. Fourteen hounds 
followed. The course was between eight and nine 
miles, over a stiff country. The hares were in first, 
with the leading hound but three hundred yards be- 
hind. The first hound received a silver-plated vase, 
the second a silver medal. 


HARE-AND-HOUNDS and cross-country runs are 
very popular just now among college men. 


AT the Manhattan Athletic Club games, Decem- 
ber 15, Samuel Crook, Williams, ’90, gained the title 
of champion in three events—the standing high and 
broad jumps, and three standing broad jumps. 





THE Brown University Athletic Association has 
a large number of men at work in the gymnasium 
under a competent trainer. Each man is training for 
the events he is best fitted to enter, and two tug-of- 
war teams have been put to work. 


THE thirteenth field day of the Athletic Associa- 
tion of the University of California occurred Decem- 
ber 5, and was one of the most successful and satis- 
factory ever held. The list of events is as folllows : 

100-yards run—T. McGee, ’gI, first in 10 4-5s.; 
J. B. Garber, ’92, second. 

220-yards run, handicap—F. W. McNear (scratch), 
first in 24 2-5s.; Wright, ’90 (5 yards), second. 

Mile run, handicap—E. R. Rich, ’90 (scratch), 
first in 5m. 23%s.; E. Bunnell, ’91 (45 yards), 
second. 

Putting 16-pound shot—J. Bouse, ’91 (scratch), 
first with 35 ft. 6in.; De Winter, ’92,2% ft., second. 

100-yards run—F. W. McNear (scratch), first in 
10 3-5s.; E. Mayes (2 yards), second. 

Half-mile run—E. C. Hill, ’90, first in 2m. 
10 2-5s. 

100-yards run, three-legged race—Lakenan, ’go, 
and Gates, ’91, first in 12%s. 

120-yards hurdle race—H. C. Moffitt, ’89 (scratch), 
first in 19s.; J. Bouse (10 yards), second. 

440-yards run—F. W. McNear, first in 53%s. 

Throwing 12-pound hammer, handicap—Morrow, 
gt, 8 ft., first with 1o2 ft. 6 in. 

Running long jump, handicap—W. A. Wright, 
’90, 1 ft., first with 19 ft. 5 in.; F. W. McNear, ’g0 
(scratch), second. 

One-mile relay race—Won by ’91 in 3m. 47 2-5s, 
with the following team—Gallagher, Fisher, Gates, 
T. Magee, and Head. 

Tug-of-war—’89 vs. ’9I1, won by ’gI ; ’gI vs. ’92, 
won by ’g2 

In six of the aboveevents—putting 16-pound shot, 
half-mile run, three-legged race, 440 yards, throw- 
ing 12-pound hammer, running long jump—the 
University records were broken. 


AT the Lincoln College sports, Oxford, England, 
which took place December 4, F. J. K. Cross ad- 
ded yet another to his list of records. The day was 
almost perfect fo. running, the atmosphere being 
clear and mild, with almost a dead calm, while the 
track was in faultless order. In the open-quarter 
handicap, with a field of excellent sprinters, he had 
to yield starts ranging to 32 yards, and the general 
impression was that he would not be placed. The 
pace was forced from the first, and at the 100-yard 
post the men were all ina bunch. The finish was 
most exciting, but Cross, having undoubtedly the 
best position, on the outside, won by half a yard. 
The time was 49 2-5s., which is the fastest ever made 
by an Englishman over a level track. 
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In the other events, L. H. Stubbs and C. A. 
Pease displayed good form, the former winning the 
100, the 120-yards handicap and the long jump, 
while Pease easily took the half-mile handicap and 
mile. 


THE Inter-Varsity hare-and-hounds between Ox- 
ford and Cambridge was run, November 30, over 
an eight-mile course at Oxford in a pouring rain. 
There were two hares and five hounds for each 
university. Pollock-Hill, Oxford, took the lead at 
once and maintained it throughout, finishing with a 
lead of a hundred yards in 47m. 52s. The race re- 
sulted in favor of the Light Blue by 13 points, the 
scores being—Oxford 21 and Cambridge 34. Of 
the nine contests which have taken place, Cambridge 
has won seven to Oxford’s two. 


MEASUREMENTS taken by Dr. Seaver, last fall, of 
the Freshman class at Yale show that the physical 
development of the 326 men, taken as a whole, is 
very good. These measurements are of young men 
from almost every State in the Union, and may be 
looked upon as fairly representative of the.class of 
men who enter college, and will, with some few ex- 
ceptions, be applicable to the other large colleges as 
well. Except in particular cases, there is a notice- 
able absence of over or under developed men in the 
class of ’92. The tallest man is 6 ft. 2 4-5 in., the 
shortest 4 ft. 9 5-8 in. The oldest is 26 years 2 
months, the youngest 14 years 10 months (an ex- 
ceptionally youthful age). The heaviest member of 
the class weighs 200 and the lightest 8614 pounds. 
Only 17 per cent. of the academic Freshmen use to- 
bacco, and 25 per cent. of the students in the 
Scientific School. 


BASEBALL. 


KEEFE, the great pitcher, will coach the Amherst 
nine during the season. 


REGARDING the prospects of the Yale nine for 
the coming season, it is said that Stagg has abso- 
lutely refused to play. Dalzell, change pitcher of 
last year’s nine, is showing great promise, however. 
Dann has left college. With a new battery, it re- 
mains to be seen whether Yale can retain the 
championship which she has held for three success- 
ive years. 


THE University of New York will attempt to put 
a first-class ball nine in the field in the spring. 


BASEBALL men at Princeton are somewhat handi- 
capped in their practice by the loss of the cage 
which was blown down during the summer. The 
gymnasium is not suitably equipped for winter 
practice, and there is almost no opportunity for 
batting. King, ’89, the captain, will probably pitch ; 
Brownlee, ’89, and Brokaw, ’92, are candidates for 
the position of catcher. 


THE Athletic Committee of Harvard University 
has granted the two petitions presented by Cap- 
tain Willard in behalf of the members of the nine. 
The first petition was for the employment of a pro- 
fessional coach, and named for approval Mr. Clark- 
son of the Boston nine. The second petition was for 
permission to play practice games with professional 
teams. On the first petition the committee voted, 
“That the management of the nine be authorized 
to employ J. G. Clarkson as coach for the season 
of 1888-9, to act in the gymnasium or on the athletic 
grounds of the university.” 
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AN effort is to be made to form a baseball league, 
which is to consist of Lafayette, Lehigh, Rutgers 
and Stevens. 


MADISON University will attempt to join the New 
York State College League in the spring. To raise 
funds for the purpose, the students have resolved to 
give a series of concerts, the first of which was held 
Dec. 7, and netted $110. 


BICYCLE. 


F. A. ELWELL, of Portland, Me., is arranging 
for a cyclists’ tour through Europe next summer. 
The pace will be an easy one, so that ample time 
will be given for sight-seeing. It is expected the 
party will reach home about the 1st of September, 
and the cost of the trip will be about $400 per 
capita. The party will be limited to twenty-five, and 
Ireland, England, France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Holland and Belgium will be visited. 


LAsT spring a bicycle was run into on Broad 
Street, Providence, R. I., by Patrick H. Collins, an 
expressman, who, according to the evidence, refused 
to pay any regard to the warning whistles of the 
rider. The wheelman’s hand was broken and his 
machine seriously damaged. Collins was convicted 
in the lower court of a violation of the law requiring 
him to drive reasonably to the right of the travelled 
centre of the highway, and took an appeal. A short 
time ago the Court of Appeals sustained the lower 
court, deciding that a bicycle is a vehicle, and entitled 
to all the protection afforded other vehicles. 


Joun S. PRINCE is to manage the bicycle depart- 
ment of the new Coliseum in Omaha, a building 300 
by 170 feet, with a bicycle track 20 feet wide and 10 
laps to the mile. The building will seat 10,000 
people. A six-day race is being arranged. Inside 
of the cycle track is a horse track 17 feet wide. 


CHICAGO will, have a six-day bicycle race next, 
and it will possibly take place in the Exposition 
building. ; 


INTEREST in wheeling matters has been on the 
increase in Cincinnati, and there is every prospect 
that the State meet will be held there in 1889. 


THE Harvard-Technology road race was held 
Saturday, December 8, over a nine-mile course 
through the Newtons. The tace was close and 
exciting, and resulted in a victory for Harvard. 
The start and finish were on Watertown strect, 
Newton. Technology entered eight men and Har- 
vard six, but only the first five men from each club 
were counted. The men finished in the following 
order : 


1. Greenleaf, Harvard, 10 points. 

2. Norton, Tech., “= 

3. Williston, Tech., ym 

4. Brown, Harvard, — 

5. Barron, Harvard, bess 

6. Rogers, Harvard, , = 

7. Webster, Tech., . * 

8. Holmes, Harvard, SS. ste 

g. Warner, Tech., 5S * 
10. Hutchins, Tech., ea 


Total—Harvard, 31 points; Technology, 24 
points. Officers of the race—Referee, R. H. Davis, 
of Harvard; judges, H. M. Waite and F. C. 
Jarecki, both of Technology. 

Greenleaf’s time for the nine miles was 36 min- 
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utes 23 4-5 seconds, which is very fast considering 
the condition of the roads. Norton and Williston, 
of Technology, were very close to him at the 
finish. The others were some distance behind, 
owing to a delay at a railway crossing in West 
Newton. Bradly, of Technology, took a bad 
header near the finish and was unable to go on. 

The banner subscribed by the clubs, jointly, now 
belongs to Harvard. 


AT a meeting held December 13 by the Harvard 
Bicycle Club, the following motion was unanimously 
carried: ‘‘ That the Harvard Bicycle Club challenge 
the Yale Bicycle Club to a road-race next June, 
immediately after the final examinations, leaving to 
Yale choice of distance and course; the number of 
competitors to be from five to ten. If Yale chooses 
a course at New Haven, they are to allow Harvard 
$8 per man towards the expenses ; but if a course 
near Cambridge is chosen, Harvard shall allow Yale 
$8 per man.” 

If this plan is carried out it will add another to the 
list of championship contests between the two 
colleges, and a race like the one proposed will tend 
to lift bicycling from the comparatively insignificant 
place it now holds as a college sport. 

CRICKET. 

THE following cricket team, organized by Major 
Warton, left England for the Cape per s. s. Garth 
Castle: — Major Warton, Messrs. C. A. Smith, 
captain, M. P. Bowden, E. J. McMaster, B. A. F. 
Griese, J. H. Roberts, A. C. Skinner, and Hon. 
C. J. Coventry; Abel, Read, Briggs, Fothergill, 
Wood, and F. Hearne. Sir Donald Currie has pre- 
sented a Challenge Cup, which is to be presented to 
the Colony, and will go to the team representing 
Griqualand West, Natal, the Transvaal, for Orange 
Free State, which makes the best approximate show 
against the English team. After that it will remain 
the subject of annual contest. 


THE games scheduled for the Philadelphia cricket 
team, which will visit England next season, are as 
follows : July 2, 3, Trinity College ; July 4, 5, Gen- 
tlemen of Ireland ; July 8, 9, Gentlemen of Scotland ; 
July 11, 12, Gentlemen of Liverpool ; July 15, 16, 
Gentlemen of Gloucester ; July 18, 19, Surrey ; July 
22, 23, M. C. C.; July 25, 26, Kent; July 29, 30, 
Hampshire ; August 1, 2, United Service ; August 
5, 6, Sussex; August 8, 9, Oxford or Cambridge 
University. 


THE Belmont Cricket Club, of Philadelphia, has 
elected these officers for 1889: President, John P. 
Green ; vice-president, William L. Longstreth ; clerk, 
James F. Fahnestock; corresponding secretary, 
Milton C. Work; treasurer, Henry W. Cattell, 
M.D. Board of directors, William Nelson West, 
J. Allison Scott, Clarence North, Joseph H. Rastall, 
W. N. Brown, William L. Longstreth. 


CURLING. 
THE Montreal branch of the Royal Caledonia 
Curling Club recently elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: Messrs. David Brown, presi- 


dent ; Geo. Brush, vice-president ; Rev. James Wil- 
liamson, secretary ; Rev. James Barclay, chaplain. 


AT the annual meeting of the Montreal Curling 
Club, on December 15, the election of officers resulted 
as follows: President, F. Stancliffe ; vice-president, 
W. I. Fenwick; representative members, A. 


Paterson, James Williamson; chaplain, Rev. J. 
Williamson ; treasurer, R. W. Crompton ; secretary, 
E. L. Pease; committee of management, C. E. 
Smyth, C. W. Dean, R. W. Shepherd, Jr., D. Wil- 
liamson, A. F. Riddell; skips, A. T. Paterson, R. 
W. Tyre, W. I. Fenwick, F. Stancliffe, D. William- 
son, C. W. Dean, R. W. Shepherd, Jr., A. F. Rid- 
dell. 
FENCING. 

A FENCING club was formed at Harvard, Decem- 
ber 13 ; Sig. Castroni will be the fencing-master, and 
the club has guaranteed him a salary which will be 
raised by paying fixed prices per lesson. Thirty-five 
men signed as charter members. The officers are E. 
P. Rawson, ’go, president ; L. M. Greer, ’91, vice- 
president ; F. T. Goodwin, ’89, secretary; J. S. 
Beecher, ’go0, treasurer. 


AN effort is being made at Columbia to form a 
fencing club. Many recent graduates are experts in 
this branch of sport, and would doubtless aid the 
scheme in every way. 

FISHING AND SHOOTING. 

THe Niagara County Anglers’ Club, a flourishing 
organization, is making an effort to secure greater 
uniformity in the present State fish and game laws. 
At a recent meeting a committee was appointed which 
will enter into correspondence with the various sport- 
ing clubs throughout the State, in order to learn their 
views regarding the advisability of the move. The 
Secretary of the Niagara County Anglers’ Club, Mr. 
W. H. Cross, may be addressed at Lockport, N. Y. 


Tue Michigan Fishing and Hunting Association 
is the title of a new organization of gentlemen just 
formed in Detroit, with a capital of $20,000 in 200 
shares. One half the shares have already been taken. 
The association has already selected a site, and will 
shortly erect thereon a handsome edifice 80x60 feet, 
containing forty rooms, including billiard-rooms, 
ladies’ parlors, a large dance hall, kitchen, etc. It 
will be finely finished, and in every respect a model 
club-house. The cost will be between $6,000 and 
$7,000. The construction has been placed in the 
hands of the contractors, and is to be rapidly pushed 
to be in readiness for opening early in the season. 


THE first move ever made for a systematic protec- 
tion of fish and game in and about Barnegat Bay ‘‘ is 
the organization of a corporation known as_ the 
Bounat Gunning and Fishing Association,” by a num- 
ber of famous New Jersey gunners and fishermen. 
It will stock its preserves with both game and fish. 
The members favor only legitimate sport. Under 
its charter the association has the right to prosecute 
all pot-hunters who violate the New Jersey game 
laws. The club-house will be situated on Lazy 
Point, about fourteen miles below Barnegat Bay 
Inlet. Among the stockholders are ex-Congressman 
Charles Haight, Sheriff Fields, County Clerk Patter- 
son and Surrogate Crater, all of Monmouth County ; 
Thomas A. Ward, ex-Judge Morris, Robert Drum- 
mond and Harold E. Willard. 


THE annual meeting of the Mak-saw-ba Club of 
Chicago was held recently at the Sherman House. 
The following officers were elected for the year: 
President, R. B. Organ; vice-president, W.. P. 
Mussey ; treasurer, Joel A. Kinney ; secretary, C. 
S. Petrie; board of managers, R. B. Organ, W. ¢ 

fussey, T. B. Leiter, C. S. Petrie and W. H. 
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Haskell. Among other business transacted, rules 
were passed requiring that shooting must cease at 
sunset and not begin until after sunrise ; also for- 
bidding the use of two guns in one boat and the 
use of rifles on the marsh. ‘The club has decided to 
follow the example of the Tollestone Club, and dis- 
tribute feed for the ducks during the season. The 
club is in a flourishing condition. 


‘THE woodcock shooting season ended in New 
Jersey December 1. Taken altogether it was a bad 
season. Birds were few. It is probable that the 
privilege of shooting woodcock in summer will be 
restored by the Legislature. 


FOOTBALL. 


THE convention of the Eastern Intercollegiate 
Football Association was held at Springfield, Mass., 
Friday, December 7. Delegates from Boston Tech- 
nology, Dartmouth, Williams, Amherst, and Stevens 
Institute were present. The protest with regard to 
the Technology-Stevens game was considered, and 
the game was awarded to Technology. Inasmuch 
as Dartmouth and Technology tied for first place, 
no championship was awarded, but a resolution was 
passed that in case of a tie in the future, the win- 
ners of the previous year should retain the champion- 
ship. The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year : President, W. Merrill, of Technology; 
vice-president, M. H. Beecher, of Dartmouth ; sec- 
retary, R. A. Hopkins, of Williams; treasurer, A. 
Smith, of Amherst. 


A RECENT alumnus, ina letter to the Princetonian, 
advocates the appointment of professional umpires 
in football as the only way of securing fair decisions. 
He suggests Mr. Edward Plummer and Mr. George 
Goldie as men who would acceptably fill the posi- 
tion. 


STUDENTS at the University of California, Berke- 
ley, Cal., enjoy the good fortune of being able to 
play football during the winter. Chas. Thompson, 
"89, has been chosen captain of the team, and close 
and interesting games may be looked for with neigh- 
boring clubs. 


WILLIAM ODLIN, ’90, has been chosen captain of 
the Dartmouth Football Team for the next season. 
M. H. Beacham, ’g90, was elected manager, and A. 
H. Baehr, ’90, president of the association. 


A GAME took place between the universities of 
Cambridge and Edinburgh, December 6, at Cam- 
bridge. The visitors won the match last year, but 
the same fortune did not attend them this time, as 
they were defeated by the Light Blue by one goal to 
two tries. The game was, however, a closely con- 
tested one, and in the first half Edinburgh had the 
advantage. Failure to kick goals from tries may be 
said to be the cause for defeat. 


Four Rugby football teams from Montreal played 
at Ottawa on Thanksgiving Day. The following 
is the result of the matches: McGill College Medicos 
defeated Ottawa College second fifteen by 16 to 1 ; 
Montreal second fifteen defeated Ottawa City sec- 
ond fifteen by 6 to o. 

THE match on the Metropolitan grounds between 
the Britannias of Montreal and the Atlantic City 


team, resulted in a victory for the former by 11 points 
to 2. 


THE match for the championship of the Dominion, 
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November 29, between the Montreal first fifteen, 
champions of the Province of Quebec, and Ottawa 
College first fifteen, champions of Ontario, was a 
draw ; neither side scored a point. The match wasa 
series of scrimmages from beginning to end. The 
teams were as follows: J/ontrea/—Backs, J. D. 
Campbell (captain), A. A. Hodgson; half, A. S. 
Browne, A. E. Abbott ; quarter, H. Cleghorn ; for- 
wards, R. Campbell, P. Barton, F. W, Taylor, 
Edward Black, A. L. Drummond, F. Matthewson, 
A. G. Fry, A. D. Fry, J. Louson and G. Geo. 
Baird ; field captain, J. J. Arnton. Ottawa College— 
Back, F. Devine; half-backs, M. Cormier and J 
Murphy ; quarters, M. Guillet and W. F, Kehoe ; 
forwards, A. Hillman, O. Labrecque, P. O’Brien, M. 
McDonald, J. Curran, D. McDonald, C. Fitzpatrick, 
P. Chatlin, D. McDonald and W. McAullay ; field 
captain, M. F. Fallon. Referee—J. Rankin, Queen's 
College, Kingston. 
HOCKEY. 

THE annual meeting of the Canadian Amateur 
Hockey Association was held in the Victoria Rink, 
Montreal, on November 16. Representatives from 
most of the hockey clubs were present. The election 
for the ensuing year resulted as follows: President, 
Mr. J. Stewart; first vice-president, A. Shearer ; 
second vice-president, D. B. Holden; secretary- 
treasurer, A. Hodgson. Council—H. Kinghorn 
(McGill), S. Lee (Crystal), T. Arnton (Victoria), A. 
G. Higginson (Montreal). 


THE first match of the season, for seven gold medals, 
was played in the Victoria Rink, Montreal, on De- 
cember 15, between the Victorias and the Montreal 
Amateur Athletic Association team. The teams were 
as follows : 
M. A. A. A. 


POSITION, VICTORIA. 


Paton - Goal . J. Arnton 
Stuart . Point . . T,. Arnton 
Cameron . Cover point . J. Campbell 
Hodgson ew oz ccs es so ae 
Sra ae |... «J. Kinghorn 
McNaughton : } Forwards + * °° °D. A. Elliott 
Findlay . a | . se al B. Waud 

Umpires— Messrs. Wardlow and Black. 

Referee—Mr. Crathern. 

Summary of the games : 
First game, M.A.A.A . Lowe . + 5 mins. 
Second game, Victorias. . Kinghorn . . + 2mins, 
Third game, M.A.A.A . . McNaughton . . 8 mins. 
Fourth game, M.A.A.A. . Lowe . . . 26 mins. 


LACROSSE. 


For the first time in the history of Harvard la- 
crosse, the candidates for the teams have had regular 
practice in the fall. The prospects of the ’varsity and 
freshman teams are good. Seven men of last year’s 
‘varsity team will probably be on next year’s team. 
The other positions will have to be filled by men 
whose acquaintance with the lacrosse stick is limited. 


STUDENTs at Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. 
J., are developing a liking for lacrosse, and the pros- 
pects of a representative. team this season are good. 


Ir is stated on good authority that the Lacrosse 
Club of the University of the City of New York, 
which has been in existence for many years, will 
be allowed to die. Its place will probably be taken 
by the club at the New York College, which is some- 
what better off regarding practice grounds and student 
support. 


THE Detroit Lacrosse Club suggests that an In- 
ternational League be formed, taking in Detroit, 
Windsor, Chatham and some Michigan towns. 
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PEDESTRIANISM. 


THE gross receipts of the last professional six- 
days’ walking match, which ended in Madison Square 
Garden December 1, netted $19,316.50. Of this the 
management received fifty per cent. and the balance 
went to the contestants, to be divided proportionately 
among them. The score at the finish was: 


Miles. Yds. Miles. Yds. 
Littlewood . . 623 1,320 Golden. . . . 534 440 
Herty ... . 609 — Mason. . . . 528 660 
Moore . . . . 553 1,100 Taylor. . . . 450 880 
Cartwright . . 546 —— Campana... 450 220 
Noremac . . . 442 440 Elson ... . 42% 12,540 
att. . . « . 530 ten Peheh .. .. ie Gio 
Howarth . . . 536 440 C.Smith . . . 201 1,540 
Connor. . . . 539 —— 

RACQUETS. 


SEVERAL exciting contests at racquets took place at 
the New York Racquet Club courts last December, 
a feature of which was a match for the professional 
championship of America between Albert Wright, 
the leading marker of the New York Club, and the 
English player, Boaker, the principal marker of the 
Quebec Racquet Club. In some preliminary prac- 
tice games, in which Boaker gave odds to Robert 
Moore—the other marker of the New York Club— 
the latter had the best of it ; but in the games for 
the championship, Boaker bore off the honors, as 
will be seen by the appended score: 

Boaker 15 15 12 13 10 15 15—Total aces 95 
Wright 10 4 % 3 ‘ts 7 8—Total aces 77 

Total aces by service, Boaker 13, Wright 17. 
Time of game, 1 hour 17 minutes. 

Referee, Mr. Lawrence Perkins. Scorer, Mr. 
Stewart. Umpire for Boaker, Mr. E. W. Jewett. 
Umpire for Wright, Mr. Paul Dana. Marker, Rob- 
ert Moore. 

In the first two games Boaker showed marked 
superiority in play, but in the next three games 
Wright .pluckily rallied and took the lead. The 
fourth game was the most closely contested of all, 
the score standing at 13 all at the end of the seven- 
teenth innings. Then Boaker set the game at 5, 
and Moore won by 5 to 0, making a total of 18 aces 
to 13. In the sixth and seventh games Boaker 
showed his superiority in strategic play, and he 
finally came in victor in four out of the seven games 
played. It was the best exhibition of racquet play- 
ing seen at the court during the year. The match 
took place December 8. 


RIFLE AND TRAP SHOOTING. 


AL. BANDLE, of Cincinnati, and Rollie O. Heikes, 
of Dayton, Ohio, shot a match at live pigeons at the 
Fair Grounds, Dayton, Nov. 29. The conditions 
of match were 100 live birds, 30 yards rise, Hurling- 
ham rules, for a stake of $250 a side. There were 
over 2,000 people present. Promptly at two o'clock 
the match was called. Mr. George Wells, of Cov- 
ington, Ky., was chosen as referee. Owing to 
darkness the match was not finished, eight birds 
being left over until the following day. The scores 
were : 

Killed. Missed. Total. 


A. Bandle, firstday ...... 8 8 92 
” ** second day 8 ° 8 
92 8 100 

R. O. Heikes, firstday .... . 8 10 92 
- a secondday .... 5 3 8 
87 13 100 


The second day the attendance was small, the day 


being cold, raw and cloudy. Heikes’ friends imme. 
diately challenged Bandle to a match for $500 a side, 
to be shot in Cincinnati Christmas Day, same con- 
ditions. 


THE Second Gatling Battery, National Guard, 
New York, held a prize shoot at Creedmoor Thanks- 
giving Day. The Overton Medal was won by A. L. 
Klein. 

The champions’ match for a $300 medal was won 
by Driver G. R. Kelly, W. B. Lowe, second, and 
S. D. Coborn third. In the honorary members’ 
match Capt. A. H. Baker won Ist prize, C. J. Doran 
2d. E. C. Webb won the revolver match; S. D. 
Coborn 2d, H. J. Jordan 3d. Prizes were also won 
by Capts. Nutt and Limberger, Lieut. Castell, 
Sergt. Yugman and Corp. Lennon. A banquet was 
served by Capt. Limberger after the shoot. 


THANKSGIVING Day at Elkwood Park, near Long 
Branch, Miss Annie Oakley and Phil. Daly, Jr., shot 
a match at §0 live birds for a handsome gold badge ; 
Mr. Daly shooting at fifty-five and Miss Oakley at 
fifty birds. Mr. Daly won, missing but seven birds, 
Miss Oakley missing 8. There was a large crowd to 
witness the shooting. 


A NEW Gun Club has been formed at Topeka, 
Kansas. It had a shoot Thanksgiving Day, using 
Peoria blackbirds. 


AT Arlington, Md., Nov. 29, Wm. Graham and 
H. Capron shot a match at 25 live birds for $50 a 
side. The conditions were: 25 birds each, Graham 
standing at 28 yards rise, and using a 12-gauge gun, 
with one hand only; Capron standing at 30 yards, 
using a 10-gauge, with both hands. Hurlingham 
rules. E. C. Hall, referee. The match resulted in 
a tie, as follows: 

W.Graham rirrrrrrrrrrrr1rrrorrr4rirr 24 
H. Capron PELOLAVEOCTSLAAACAAALATASee a 

The tie was then shot off, and resulted as follows ; 
DO a cs « 2 ES OE 8S RS ES It 
Coes thc hl th TEC RT OKO BCR SO BS 8 

Graham won the match. 


At Troy, Kansas, November 27, Dr. Dinsmore, 
with a 32-40, 185 calibre rifle, did some fine shooting 
at 500 yards. The score in detail was: 5, 5, 4, 4, 5, 
5, 5, 5) 5s 5—48 ; 5, 5, 4, 5, 5, 5, 5, 5, 5, 5—49; 
total, 97 out of a possible 100 points. This, with so 
small a calibre as a 32, is extraordinarily fine work. 
In fact it would be considered fine with any kind of a 
rifle. The Doctor also shot a fine score with the 
same rifle off-hand, at 200 yards, his scores being : 
78, 85, 88, 82, 88—421—possible 500 points. 


W. W. BENNETT, on Thanksgiving Day, at Wal- 
nut Hill, made the following scores at 50 yards on 
the standard target with revolver : 92, 92, 89—273; 
and on December 1, made the following scores, same 
conditions : 94, 89, 89, 89, 89—450. 


At the Southern California Trap Tournament, held 
at Riverside, Cal., Mr. M. Chick, of San Diego, won 
the Selby champion medal for the third time against 
all comers in Southern California—killing 88 out of a 
possible 100 ; 50 single and 25 double rises. During 
the meeting Mr. Chick shot at 160 blue-rocks and 
broke 148. 


Tue Wichita, Kansas, Trap Tournament was held 
under very adverse circumstances, the weather being 
very disagreeable. Some fine shooting was done by 
Messrs. Stancer, Swiggett, Brown and Smyth. Mr. 
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Stancer shot at 396 and killed 358, only missing 38, 
which is an exceptionally fine record. 


THE contest for the Standard gold medal at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, ‘between the West End, Rockford and 
Locksley gun clubs, resulted in a victory for the West 
End Club, the total scores being: West End, 171 ; 
Rockford, 158; Locksley, 145. The medal has to 
be won three times before it becomes the property of 
either club, and until won, the highest score on the 
winning team wears it. The same day the West End 
Club held their badge shoot, which was won by Mr. 
W. Bell, who also wears the Standard badge for 
three months. 


THERE were about 200 present to witness the 
match at Starr’s Driving Park, Baltimore, Md., be- 
tween Mr. Fred Kell, of Baltimore, and Mr. W. 
Graham, the Englishman. Graham held one hand 
behind him. The match was for $100 a side. It 
resulted as follows: Fred Kell, 20; Wm. Graham, 
20. The conditions were twenty-five birds. The 
twenty-second bird of Graham’s was lost through his 
going to the trap with his gun unloaded, and calling 
pull, which cost him the match. 


THE Rod and Gun Rifle Club of Springfield, 
Mass., paid a friendly visit, by invitation, to the 
Broad Brook, Ct., Rifle Club, recently. A very en- 
joyable day was spent at the targets and also at the 
dinner table. The Broad Brook Club will visit 
Springfield at an early date. 


THE celebrated Zettler Rifle Club, of New York 
City, have a champion medal. Captain B. Walther 
won it the second time with 115 out of a possible 120. 


AT Walnut Hill, Boston, Mass., a short time ago, 
Mr. J. B. Fellows, the well-known amateur rifle and 
pistol shot, made the following scores at 50 yards 
with a 22-calibre pistol: 93, 92, 90, 88, 93—456. 
Mr. W. W. Bennett holds the professional record for 
same distance with a total of 470 points. 


MAJor JAMEs P. F Rost, Brigade Inspector of Rifle 
Practice, M. V. M., has obtained permission to or- 
ganize a rifle team from the Massachusetts State 
troops to go to Europe next summer to compete 
against teams across the ocean. It is proposed to 
leave about the middle of June, and to be gone a 
month or six weeks, 


THE Schuetzen-Verein, of San Antonio, Texas, 
held their tournament in November. The prizes 
aggregated in value $642. In the off-hand team con- 
test the winners were : 

San Antonia S. V., score 350, $17; Cuero Rifle 
Club, 326, $10.20; San Antonio Rifle and Gun 
Club, 308, $6.80. 

In the Individual contest the winners were : 

Ed Steves, Jr., 93; S. V. Pfeuffer, 92; Alois Alt- 
mann, 87; Ern Seffel, 86; Earnest Steves, 86; G. 
Altmann, 84; W. J. Suter, 84; A. Steves, 84; A. 
Holeyapfel, 84; R. Krause, 84; L. Simon, 83; 
P, Nulm, 83. E. Gruene, 83; F. Scholl, 83; I. P. 
Samer, 82; O. Forcke, 82’; Chas. Hummel, 82; A. 
Altmann, 81; W. Forcke, 81; H. Faust, 80; Ad. 
Wendler, 80; Dr. A. Herff, 79; H. Arnold, 78; J. 
Muschel, 78 ; A. Guenther, 78 ; Ed. Mittendorf, 78 ; 
T. Herff, 77; H. O. Journeay, 77; E. Dosch, 77; 
H. Vanseckel, 75 ; H. Clemens, 75; H. L. Fowler, 74. 

There were 94 individual riflemen who ‘took part 
in this contest. The conditions were, 5 shots at 150 


yards, muzzle rest, and 5 shots at 250 yards, standard 
target. 
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AT the last meeting of the Houston, Texas, 
Schuetzen-Verein the following scores were made at 
200 yards, three shots at rest, possible 30: W. 
Kamin, 27 points won at 117 yards, off-hand, two 
shots, possible 30 ; W. Keiler, 29; O. Erichson, 29. 


THE American Field Championship Cup, won by L. 
S. Carter, is a magnificent piece of work. It was to 
have cost originally $200 ; but the artist elaborated his 
designs, so that $300 will be nearer the figure. 


A FRIENDLY rifle match was shot at Troy, Kansas, 
between Dr. R. S. Dinsmore, of Troy, and Dr. G. I. 
Royce, of Topeka. Both used Dr. Dinsmore’s rifle. 
The scores were: Dr. Dinsmore, 78, 78, 79, 77, 80— 
392 ; Dr. Royce, 72, 70, 76, 76, 74, 76—368. 


CompANny G., California National Guard, is con- 
sidered the crack rifle company in the State. At the 
late State shoot 43 men made 1,488 points out of - 
2,150. 


Mr. J. A. HuacIns, of Pittsburgh, Penn., made 
in a rifle match at 200 yards, off-hand, with a 
32-calibre rifle, within the rules of the N. R. A., the 
unprecedented score of 440 points out of a possible 
500 in 50 shots. The same day he also made 436, 
same conditions. These scores beat all previous 
records, being the record for 50 and 100 shots. The 
American standard (Hinman) off-hand target was 
used. 


OFFICERS of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals stopped a zabbit coursing meet- 
ing that was in progress at Hempstead, L. I. There 
were over 100 visitors present, among them Mr. and 
Mrs. S. D. Ripley, Mr. and Mrs, A. Belmont, Jr 
Mrs. S. S. Sands, Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy, Mrs. 
Dodge, Miss Morgan and Miss Bird. 

Mr. A. Belmont, Jr., had expended a great deal of 
time and money to make the meeting a success. 
The following gentlemen appeared before Squire 
Clowes: A. Belmont, Jr., Theo. Rutherford Beach, 
John Doty, William Reardon. They were charged 
with wilfully, unlawfully, wickedly and unjustifiably 
mutilating and killing an animal. The trial was set 
for the following Friday, when the court room was 
crowded. The jury returned a verdict of not guilty, and 
there was a great outburst of applause when the ver- 
dict was announced. 

It isto be hoped that Mr. Bergh will see that to fol- 
low in the footprints of his late uncle in all things is 
not the proper thing. No one will assist him more 
than the true sportsman. But for him to array him- 
self against the legions of true sportsmen is sheer 
folly, as he will do himself and the cause he repre- 
sents more harm than good. If such sport can be 
stopped it is hard to say where it will stop. 


ePISTOL and revolver shooting is having quite a 
boom throughout the country. At St. Louis, recent- 
ly, some fine shooting with a pistol has been done, 
Mr. L. V. D. Perrett making the following scores at 
50 yards on a Standard American target : 87, 85, 87, 
83, 86, 82, 91, 86, 80, 87—854. 


THE Miller Rifle Club of Hoboken, N. J., and 
Our Own Rifle Club of Newark, had a match at the 
Miller’s quarters, Hoboken, recently. The target 
used was the Zettler ring. The scores were: Our 
Own Rifle Club, 2,380; Miller Rifle Club, 2,356. 


Mr. E. C. MOHRSTADT won the handsome gold 
medal of the St. Louis Pistol Club, with the good 
average of 81-4—11; Fred A. Todde second, with 
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80-8—13; W. Bauer third. Mr. Bauer made the 
highest single score of 93 points out of possible 100. 
They will hold a tournament July 15-19, 1889, when 
$700 will be offered in prizes. 


AT Dover, N. H., November 29, the following 
scores were made at 200 yards off-hand, with match 
rifles: H. M. Wiggan, Ioo shots, 82, 89, 82, 80, 81, 
87, 80, 88, 79, 73—821 ; J. B. Stevens, Jr., go shots, 
73, 82, 73, 80, 78, 67, 77, 80, 783—697 ; G. H. Went- 
worth, 60 shots, 86, 91, 79, 88, 84, 9g2—520. 


THE following were the best scores made by the 
Zettler Rifle Club, December 11, 10 shots each, 
gallery target and distance: G. Zimmerman, 115 ; 
L. Flach, 115; M. B. Engel, 115 ; F. Lindkloster, 
114; J. H. Brown, 113; A. Bertrandt, 113. 


A TEAM match was shot December 1, at Spring- 
field, N. J., between teams captained by E. D. Mil- 
ler and C. Johnson; teams of three men, 50 clay 
pigeons each. The scores were: Miller's team—E. 
Miller, 43; A. Sickly, 43; W. Sopher, 38—123. 
Johnson’s team—C, Johnson, 39; I. M. Roll, 40; 
D. Conover, 34—I12. 


THE Williamsburgh Schuetzen Gesellschaft elected 
these officers at their annual meeting: Captain, 
Charles Horney; first lieutenant, Geb. Krauss ; 
second lieutenant, A. Hoffman; secretary, J. 
Richards ; treasurer, K. Sohleich ; first shooting-mas- 
ter, G. Kleinbut; second shooting-master, W. Horney. 


ROWING. ‘ 

THE first intercolonial university eight-oared race 
was rowed October 6, on the Lower Yarra course, from 
Humbug Beach to the Gasworks, a course of about two 
miles and a half in length. The universities repre- 
sented were Sidney, Adelaide, and Melbourne. Sidney 
struck the water first, but Melbourne and Adelaide 
dashed off with the lead, the former at 38, and Ade- 
laide rowing at 39. The latter’s coxswain steered 
badly at first. Melbourne gradually went to the 
front, reaching the winning post first in 13m 55., 
Adelaide four lengths to the bad, and Sidney about 
six lengths further behind. 


THE annual meeting of the Fairmount Rowing 
Club of Philadelphia was held last month. The 
election resulted as follows: President, E. B. Pyfer ; 
vice-president, J. W. Harrison; corresponding 
secretary, J. Watermeyer; financial secretary, L. 
C. Moore ; treasurer, C. Pressendanz ; captain, G. 
W. Mitchell ; Coxswain, C. Tierney ; directors, W. 
Brownell, E. F. Brownell, C. Pressendanz, N. C. 
Upton. 


THE Vesper Boat Club of Philadelphia at its an- 
nual election selected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, A. R. Parsons; vice-president, H. Thomas; 
treasurer, C. F. Grim; recording secretary, B. 
Hooley ; corresponding secretary, G. King; Cap- 
tain, G. S. James; first lieutenant, G. Hooley ; 
second lieutenant, J. Hutchinson; third lieuten- 
ant, H. W. Mende; house committee, J. Leibert, 
T. Park; inquiry committee, F. Munson, G. 
Hooley, H. Thomas ; naval delegate board, A. R. 
Parsons ; financial committee, A. F. Cottingham, 
J. Hutchison and G. Hooley. The club is flour- 
ishing. 


THE Mystic Boat Club of Newark, N. J., elected 
the following officers for the year: President, H. M. 
Darcy; secretary, F. W. Mercer; captain, F. H. 


Glaze ; lieutenant, A. J. Barclie; trustees, E. H. 
Osborne, C. L. Winters, F. Barclie, S. Depue and S, 
Durand. 


THE annual meeting of the Manayunk, Penn., 
Rowing Association resulted in the election of the 
following officers: President, J. A. Maguire ; vice- 
president, G. Martin; secretary, F. Wall; treas- 
urer, F, Milon; steward, M. McLaughlin; captain, 
J. W. Caffrey ; lieutenant, P. W. Maxwell ; directors, 
G, Martin, G. Cassidy, F. Milon, J. Wall and M. 
McLaughlin. 


ALL previous individual mileage records of the 
Minnesota Boat Club have been beaten by Mr. Her- 
bert W. Brown, who rowed 1,135 miles during the 
season of 1888 just closed. 


THE Dauntless Rowing Club elected the following 
board of officers for the present year: President, J. 
H. Redfield ; first vice-president, T. H. Froehlich ; 
second vice-president, Chas. M. Hall, Jr.; secre- 
tary, E. H. Anderson; treasurer, L. M. Edgar; 
captain, M. F. Connell; first lieutenant, F. S. 
Polo ; second lieutenant, C. A. McIntyre ; trustees, 
W. F. Bacon, J. J. Duff and F. F. Burke. 


AT the annual meeting of the Catlin Boat Club of 
Chicago the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Charles Catlin; vice-president, Harry A. 
Cronin ; secretary and treasurer, T. P. Hallinan ; 
lieutenant, James McCormick; captain and train- 
er, Charles Goff. The president and vice-president 
were elected as delegates to the Mississippi Valley 
Rowing Association, and Messrs. Harris, Huehl 
and T. W. Reading were chosen as delegates to the 
Chicago Navy. The Catlin Boat Club is in a pros- 
perous condition, having a membership of forty. 


THE Yale Freshmen have challenged the Harvard 
Freshmen to an eight-oared two-mile straightaway 
race, to be rowed at New London next June. For 
several years the Yale Freshmen crews have chal- 
lenged the Harvard Freshmen, but the latter have 
persistently declined, fearing that it would develop 
material for the Yale University boat. There is 
little prospect that Harvard will change her policy 
toward Yale. 


BoTH the Yale and Harvard crews have begun sys- 
tematic training, which will increase in severity as 
the season advances. Much is expected by Harvard 
men of the tank, which has lately been completed, 
and which will put them on an equal footing with 
Yale in the matter of preliminary training. 


MucH interest has been aroused among college 
men by reports that a race had been arranged be- 
tween Cambridge, Eng., and Yale, to be rowed 
April 14. At Yale it is said that no negotiations 
had been begun with Cambridge, but something 
would undoubtedly be done to bring about a race. 
The date announced, April 17, is out of the ques- 
tion, inasmuch as the severe winter prevents all out- 
door practice. The time best suited to the rowing 
men here would be during the long vacation. But 
that might not suit the Englishmen. Altogether it 
will be a hard matter to arrange a race which will 
be fair to both contestants. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE boating has received an added 
impetus by the decision of Cornell, Columbia, and 
the University of Pennsylvania, to row an annual 
race at New London about the same time as the 
other Varsity races. The plan was originated by 
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Columbia, and on December 12 E. Klapp, repre- 
senting Columbia, met T. G. Hunter, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and C. G. Psotta, of Cor- 
nell, at Philadelphia, and an agreement was drawn 
up and signed by the three representatives, stipu- 
lating for an annual three-mile race between eight- 
oared crews with coxswains, to be held between June 
10 and 2s, on the Thames at New London, the ex- 
act date to be named on or before April 1. Colum- 
bia has also been invited to contest for the ‘‘ Childs’ 
Cup” with Cornell and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, but will probably decline, because great extra 
expense would be involved. The Harvard-Columbia 
race will be rowed this year as usual, as it was only 
set aside last year by the consent of both colleges. 


SKATING. 

THE National Amateur Skating Association of 
the United States held its annual meeting last 
December, and elected the following officers for 
1889: President, G. L. M. Sacks, M. A. C.; 
vice-president, Gus C. Walton, N. Y. A. C.; sec- 
retary, S. J. Montgomery ; treasurer, J. B. Story ; 
captain, W. B. Curtis; first lieutenant, G. D. 
Phillips ; second lieutenant, H. M. Banks, Jr. 

The association announced its determination to 
hold its fourth annual amateur championship 
meeting in the vicinity of New York City, Jan. 17, 
and following days. The programme was as 
follows : 

Jan. 17. —220-yards and 5-mile races. 

Jan. 18.—1-mile and 1o-mile races. 

Jan. 19.—Figure skating. 

This is what is now arranged and intended, but 
as the association has no control over wind and 
weather, it cannot guarantee a strict execution of its 
programme. ‘The committee can only say they will 
endeavor to give the contests as above announced. 
If on either of the announced days no good ice can 
be found, the whole programme will be postponed 
from day to day until there is good ice. 

The events open to the amateur skaters of the 
world are: Figure skating, 220-yards, I-mile, 5-mile 
and 1o-mile races. Gold medal to first, silver 
medal to second, and bronze medal to third in each 
contest. Entrance-fee, $1 for each man for each 
event. Skaters unknown to the committee must 
submit satisfactory proof of their amateur standing. 
Entries closed Monday, Jan. 14, to S. J. Mont- 
gomery, Secretary National Amateur Skating Asso- 
ciation, P. O. Box 938, New York City. 

It is also probable that there will be special races 
at quarter-mile and half-mile for prizes offered by 
president and vice-president. 

The following is the programme of the association 
for figure skating contest. The object of this pro- 
gramme is to set forth the movements of figure- 
skating so as best to test the proficiency of skaters, 
and in an order that will economize the strength of 
the contestants. The movements are arranged 
under comprehensive, fundamental heads, designed 
to include everything appertaining to the art. It is 
to be understood that whenever practicable all 
movements are to be executed both forward and 
backward, on right foot and on left. It should be 
continually borne in mind that grace is the most 
desirable attribute of artistic skating. 

1. Plain forward and backward skating. 

2. ‘‘Lap foot ’”"—as field step and in cutting 
circle. 

3. Outside edge roll, forward. 

4. Outside edge roll, backward. 

5. Inside edge roll, forward. 
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. Inside edge roll, backward. 

. Figure eight on one foot, forward. 

. Figure eight on one foot, backward. 
g. Cross roll, forward. 

10. Cross roll, backward. 

11. Change of edge roll, forward—commencing 
either on outside or inside edge. 

12. Change of edge roll, backward—beginning 
either on outside or inside edge. 

13. (a2) ‘‘On to Richmond ;” (4) reverse ‘‘On to 
Richmond.” 

14. (a) ‘‘ Locomotives,” forward, backward, side- 
ways—single and double; (4) waltz step (not to be 
done on the point of the skate). 

15. Spread eagles, inside and outside edges. 

16. Curvilinear angles ; (a) single, double, chain, 
and flying threes, beginning on inside or outside 
edge ; (4) turns from outside edge to outside edge, 
or from inside edge to inside edge, forward and 
backward. 

17. Grapevines, including ‘‘ Philadelphia twist,” 
etc. 

18. Toe and heel movements, embracing pivot 
circling, toe spins (fzvouettes), and movements on 
both toes, etc. 

Ig. Single flat-foot spins and double-foot whirls. 

20. (a) Serpentines on one foot and on both feet ; 
(4) change of edge, single and double. 

21. Loops and ringlets on inside and outside 
edges, simple and in combination. 

22. Display of complex movements, at the option 
of the contestant. 

23. Specialties, embracing original and peculiar 
movements. 
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THE Canadian Amateur Skating Association held 
their second annual meeting in the Victoria Rink, 
Montreal, on Nov. 21st, and elected the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing season: President, 
Lieut.-Col. Fred Henshaw; first vice-president, 
Mr. G. Geddes, Toronto; second vice-president, 
Mr. H. V. Meredith; third vice-president, Mr. L. 
Pereira, Ottawa; secretary-treasurer, Mr. A. E. 
Stevenson; council, H. M. Allan, W. G. Ross, 
J. A. Taylor, J. A. Findlay, F. M. Larmouth, 
W. D. Aird, L. Rubenstein, R. A. Elliott, F. W. 
Barlow. 


A RACE for the half-mile skating championship of 
the world took place at Amsterdam, Holland, on 
January 8, between Joseph F. Donoghue, of New- 
burgh, N. Y., and Alexander Von Panschin, of St. 
Petersburg, Russia. Donoghue fell during the race 
and Von Panschin won; time, I min. 25 3-5 sec. 
Donoghue afterwards skated over the course against 
time and covered the half-mile in 1 min. 27 2-5 sec. 
The next day, January 9, Von Panschin won the one- 
mile race also. His time was 2 min. 59sec. The 
American champion, Donoghue, was second, his time 
for the mile being exactly three minutes. G. Smart, 
of England, won the one-mile international profes- 
sional handicap in 3 min. g sec. 


SNOW-SHOEING. 


LE CANADIAN Snow-shoe Club, of Montreal, have 
elected the following officers: President, J. A. St. 
Julien ; first vice-president, E. J. Bedard; second 
vice-president, Alf. Lussier; secretary, C. O. 
Lapierre ; assistant secretary, W. Pilotte ; treasurer, 
J. E. Clement ; committee, L. N. Moreau, A. W. 
Beauclaire, N. Malette and H. Blanchard. The 
club decided to hold weekly tramps to Cote des 
Neiges. 
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The Kodak Camera 


Anybody can use the Kopak 
without learning anything about photog- 
raphy, further than the mere operation 
of pointing the camera and PRESSING A 
BuTTON. No dark rooms or chemicals 
necessary. The camera is loaded for 
100 pictures. 

THe Kopak SysTeEmM is a 
DIVISION OF LABOR whereby all the work 
of finishing the pictures is done at the 
factory, where the camera is sent by mail 
to be reloaded, and is available for those 
who have no time, inclination or facilities 
for learning photography. 

Any Amateur can, of course, 
finish his own pictures if desirable. 

If you want to know more 
about the Kodak, send for a copy of the 
Kodak Primer: a beautiful illustrated 
pamphlet containing Kodak photograph, 
free, by mail. 

The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co... 
PRICE, $25.00. RocHESTER, N. Y. 

For sale by ali Photo. Stock Dealers. 





THE KENNEL. 


New York (the Westminster Kennel Club) is out 
with its premium list for its February show. The 
prizes offered for the dogs in the large dog classes are 
$20 to first, $10 to second, $5 to third and the club’s 
medal to fourth. The next grade of classes get $10 
to first, $5 to second and medal to third. The 
specials are valuable, and include the mastiff club 
cups, valued at $600; the St. Bernard club cups, 
valued at $140; the kennel prizes of $25 each for the 
best kennel of four of each of the following breeds : 
Pointers, mastiffs, St. Bernards, bloodhounds, deer- 
hounds, greyhounds, foxhounds, hunting-spaniels, 
beagles and English setters, Irish setters, black-and- 
tan setters and collies. The inducements are great to 
exhibitors, and the show bids fair to be as well at- 
tended and as successful as heretofore. 


THE committee of the American Kennel Club held 
a meeting December 28, 1888, and decided upon the 
following matters, which are herewith printed for the 
benefit of the readers of OUTING : 

1. The American Kennel Club Stud Book, after the 
completion of the present volume, will be issued an- 
nually, will contain a full index, and will be published 
bound in cloth. 

2. Numbers will be assigned upon the receipt of 
each entry, and will be published monthly in the 
American Kennel Gazette. 

3. Registry in the stud book can be made only 
upon the following conditions : 

1. Where sire and dam are already registered or 
are directly descended from dogs already registered in 
said book. 

2. Where dogs possess an authenticated pedigree, 
extended back three generations. 
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3. Where dogs (not eligible under the provisions as 
above required) have won not less than two first 
prizes in the regular classes at any show recognized 
by the American Kennel Club. 

4. All entries for the stud book will be published 
in the issue of the American Kennel Gazette follow- 
ing the receipt of said entry to enable the correction 
of any errors that may appear. 

5. The fee forentry in the stud book will remain 
as heretofore. Fifty cents for each dog entered. 

6. All dogs shown at any show held by a member 
of the American Kennel Club, and not already reg- 
istered in the stud book, must be registered in the 
American Kennel Gazette, the fee for such entry 
will be twenty-five cents. 

7. The American Kennel Gazette willbe published 
on the last Thursday of each and every month. 

Yours truly, 
A. P. VREDENBURGH, Sec’y. 


THE following is a list of the dog-show fixtures for 
February : 

The first annual dog show of the Columbus 
Fancier’s Club, at Columbus, O., will be held at Co- 
lumbus from February 5 to 8; Thomas R. Sparrow, 
secretary. 

From February 7 to 12, the first annual show of 
the Hudson River Poultry, Dog and Pet Stock As- 
sociation, will be held at Newburgh, N. Y. J. H. 
Drevenstedt, of Washington, N. J., is the secretary. 


THE Detroit Kennel Club recently lost fifteen val- 
uable dogs that had been raised for stock purposes by 
astrange epidemic, resembling pneumonia. Exam- 
ination of the lungs of a number of the dogs was 
made soon after death, and they all bore evidence 
of the same disease that characterizes the lungs of 
human beings who have died from pneumonia. It 
seems from information received from different parts 
of the country that the mysterious malady is quite 
general, and not confined to any given section. 


THE annual meeting of the New England Kennel 
Club was held recently at its rooms, Hamilton Place, 
Boston. In token of his long services to the club as 
treasurer, that pleasant gentleman and enthusiastic 
spaniel-man, W. O. Partridge, of Boston, was ten- 
dered a suitably engrossed testimonial by the club. 
The following officers were elected for 1889: Presi- 
dent, F. B. Fay ; vice-president, E. H. Moore ; sec- 
retary, J. W. Newman ; treasurer, Geo. A. Fletcher. 
Executive committee, the officers and J. E. Thayer, 
Jean Grosvenor, Frank M. Curtis, J. H. Long, Dr. 
J. G. W. Werner. 


YACHTING. 


THE Toronto Yacht Club and the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club have decided to consolidate, and after 
May 15 next will be known only as the Royal Cana- 
dian Yacht Club. 

The fusion of these two organizations will make 
the Royal Canadian one of the strongest yacht clubs 
in the world, with a membership of 650. 


Mr. C. D. MosHer, of Amesbury, Mass., who 
built the phenominal launch Azz last season, whose 
mile record is 2 min. 8 sec., is now designing a 
steam yacht twice the size of the Buzz, but on the 
same lines. 


Mr. S. AusTIN, Jr., of Philadelphia, has purchased 
of Mr. Jacob Lorillard his yacht Amita. Mr. Austin 
paid $22,500 for the Anita, and Mr. Lorillardis now 
having designs made for his fiftieth yacht. 
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